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Program 

General topic: * ‘Co-operatioti in FMucational I’roblenis. ' * 

WKDNKHDAY, MAY 5 
Registration, Auditorium Hotel. 

Those who arrive later thnii Wednesday Ti«u>n will registi‘r nt Ful- 
lerton Hall, Art Institute. 
a:30-Jl:;i0 V, M. — General Session. 

Music. 

Invocation, Dr. .lonkiii Lloyd .loneh. 

AddroHH of Welcome: 

II is Honor the Mayor of I'hieago. 

Mr. (.Jlias, L. HutehinHon, President of Art Hn-titute of t'liieagt*. 
Mr, Michael «1. PoUius, J^resident of Hoanl tif Kducatlon. < hi 
cago. 

Response and Key to Program^ by the Pn^sident : 

Florence U* Fitch, Director of Art liisfrindion, Indian 
apolis I’ublic Schools, Indianapolis, hid. 

Address; 

Mrs. Kiln Flagg Young, Sujrerintendtmt of Scliools, <'ldi‘ngo. 111. 
;{:3l)-0:UI) P. M, — Art Round Table, Lucy Hilke, Hupervhnr of 
Art, ('hicago h31enientary Schools, Chnirinan, 

Topic — “On The Teaching of Lettering. ’‘- Krtist F. Detterer, 
(Chicago Normal C:oU<*ge. 

Top'u- — ***?lom« Vital Klements in the New Art Movenieiit.'* 

Gkiorge Sensonoy, The New School of Drawing, Painting and 
Ktehing, Chicago. 

Topic — **Art Appr<»ciation in tin* Grades. Myrtle M, Irons, 
Wupervisor of Art, Uockfonl, HI. 

DiscusKion : 

tl:30 P. M, — Ranquet, Auditorium Hotel, Hanquet Hall, hth 
Floor. 

ToaHtmaster, Mr. H. d. Vaughn, Htato Normal Hehool, Da Kalb, HI. 
Informal Talk on Color Photography, — Mr, Harry Welts, Kvaiw* 
ton, in. 
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TIIURSDAY, MAY (5 

$»: 10-10 :.Sl) A. M, — General SoHsion. 

Kle(*tion of Nominating Committee. 

Appointment of Committees on Hesolutions and Place of Meeting. 

Address — “The Manual Arts and the New Education, “ — ^William 
T, Bawdon, T)ept. of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Address — “Planning a Course in Mechanical Drawing.” — E. 
Painter, Supervisor of Manual Training, Minneapolis, Minn. 

lO:;KJ-ii*;00 A. M. — Manual Training Bound Table, Prod V. Gann, 
Lakeside Press, School of Printing, Chicago, Chairman. 

Topic — ^“Manual Training and Industry.” — C. L. Woodfield, 
Director of Chicago T^^pothetao School of Printing, Chicago. 

Topic — ^“Economics of Vocational Guidance.” — ^R. 0. Booth, Vo- 
cational Director Chicago Association of Commerce, Chicago. 

Topic — “Manual Training Efficiency.” — Ohas. W. Sylvester, Direc- 
tor of Manual Training, Springfield, 111. 

Discussion: 

Noon. — ^lieiinicms. — A list of suitable places for reunion luncheons will be 
furnished by the TiOcal Committee if desired. 

l\ M. VISITING EXUIBITS AND ART SCHOOLS. 

Art School of The Art Institute. 

Academy of Fine Arts. 

School of Aftplied and Normal Arts. 

Armour Institute of Technology. 

S;iM» p. M. — General Session. 

Music. 

Aildress— “ What Mental Processes are Cultivated Through the 
Technical Arts.” — Dr, Charles IT, Judd, Department of Edu- 
cation, CTniversity of Chicago. 

{1:15-11:1)0 M. — Reception. The Art Institute. Given by the Trustees 

of the Art Institute ami the Board of Education. 

FRIDAY, MAY 7 

{):on>l():ir> A. M.— General Session. 

Afldress— “ Art Training in Relation to Retail Merchandise.” — 
Mrs. Lucinda W. I^rince, Director of School of Salesmanship, 
Boston, Maas. 

Address— “ Home Planning: The Study of Artistic and Eco- 
nomic Features in the Public Schools.”— Estelle Peel 
Izor, Director of Home Decoration, Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, Tnd. 
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10:15-11:30 A. M. — Household Arts Bound Table, Winifred M. Frye, 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Chairman. 

Topic — ^‘The Purpose and Content of Household Arts Courses in 
the Schools.” — Jennie H. Snow, Chicago Normal College. 

Topic — ^”The Teaching of Color Harmony in Belation to Dress- 
making.” — Gertrude M. Copp, Milwaukee Trade School for 
girls, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Topic — ”Eaw Materials in the Textile Work.” — ^Edward P. 
Worst, Director of Elementary Manual Training, Chicago, 111, 

Discussion . 

11:30-12:30 A, M. — eBusiness Meeting. 

1:30-2:30 P. M. — ^Viewing Exhibits. 

2:30 P. M. — ^Automobile tour of parks and boulevards with stops at Mid- 
way Studios and other places of interest. Arranged by the Local 
Committee. 

8:00 P. M. — General Session. 

Music. 

Illustrated Lecture — ^*'Art in the Home.” — ^Pred TI. Daniels, 
Director of Drawing, Newton, Mass. 


SATUBDAY, MAY 8 
9:30-10:30 A. M. — General Session. 

Music. 

Address — ^”The Weakest Link.” — B. J. Leonard, Department of 
Vocational Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
10:30-12:00 A. M. — ^Vocational Training Bound Table, B. C. Woolman, 
Supervisor of Manual Training, Des Moines, Iowa, Chairman. 

Topic — ”The Boy or the Trade as an Aim,” — Tra S. Griffith, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Topic — ^'School versus Shop Methods.” — P. D. Crawshaw, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Topic — Industrial Blind Alleys.” — ^B. W. Selvidge, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Discussion. 

Adjournment. 
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ABDBESS OF WELCOME 


Mr. Harry B. Miller 

City Prosecuting Attorney for the City of Chicago 

Madam President, Delegates of the Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

It is with no little embarrassment, that I appear before you today rep- 
resenting the Chief Executive of the City of Chicago which you have chosen 
as your convention place. 

Mayor Thompson has asked me to express to you his sincere regrets 
at not being able to be present here today to, in person, extend to you a 
most hearty and cordial welcome to this city. But I trust you will not take 
this failure on his part as indicating any less sincerity on the part of Mayor 
Thompson in extending to you the most hearty and cordial welcome to our 
midst. 

It gives me pleasure this afternoon to appear before you, representing 
the Mayor of this city, who is in harmony and sympathy with your vocation, 
with your occupation in life. 

Some years ago Mr. Thompson, after having returned from the West, 
where he spent many years, was elected alderman of the old Second Ward. 
That ward was on the immediate South Side and it contained some of the 
wealthiest as well as some of the poorest people in the city; it had within 
its confines some of the most palatial and beautiful homes, as well as some 
of the humblest and meanest shacks. And he noticed that the children of 
the poor did not have a beautiful playground, a beautiful place with beau- 
tiful grass, nicely fenced in and fixed up with swings and hammocks and 
all the things that go to make up the joys of childhood, but that the 
children of the poor of this city found their playground and had to spend 
their hours of play and recreation upon the street corner, on car tracks, 
which were dangerous to life and limb, and in the back alley, which was 
dangerous to the morals of the children, and Mr. Thompson thought that 
the great city of Chicago, with all her wealth, with all her power, with all 
her influence, was looking after the buildings, taking care of the animals, 
looking after the beautiful streets and parks and fiowers and trees, but 
doing nothing to care for the physical wants of the children, the future 
generation of this great city. And so he said, we ought to have something 
in this city which will not only develop the mind and the intellect of the 
child, but which will develop his physique, will build up his body. He 
thought, and I think his logic was good, that in order to have a proper 
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mind in a man or woman, it must be clothed and housed in a good, healthy 
body. And so he introduced in the city council an ordinance for the appro- 
priation of a small sum, $1,200, for the location of the first municipal 
playground in the colored section, one of the poorest in the city of CShicago, 
Twenty-foui'th street and Wabash Avenue, and, ladies and gentlemen, he 
was surprised that he should meet with such obstinate objection to the 
appropriation of this small sum of $1,200. But he had armed himself 
with logical reasons, with good grounds for his stand, and he called the 
attention of the city council to the fact that the jails of this city and this 
state are filled with criminals, with men and women that had done wrong 
in their lives, who started on that downward path as boys and girls. He 
said, the city of Chicago and the state of Illinois spend many thousands 
of dollars every year to build and maintain hospitals, insane asylums, 
jails and penal institutions of all kinds and characters. He said, an ounce 
of prevention is better than a pound of cure. His logic was that the ex- 
penditure of $1200 for a playground in which the boys land girls of this 
city could play under safe conditions and in beautiful environments was 
better than spending $12,000 in after years to house and care for those 
same boys and girls after they had committed a crime for which they 
could hardly be held responsible. His logic was so conclusive that the city 
council immediately appropriated the money, and that was the start of 
what has since become one of the greatest things in the city of Chicago* 
.And the city of Chicago today, ladies and gentlemen, not only stands as 
the best city in this state, and the leading city of the United States, but 
the leading city of the entire world in taking care of its children through 
municipal public playgrounds. So it is with a great deal of pleasure that, 
as the personal representative of the Mayor, I welcome you to Chicago. 

The city is yours. We trust you will enjoy yourselves while you are 
here and that you will speedily return. 

I thank yon. 
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ADDRE3SS OF WELCOME 


Charles L. Hutchinson 
President Art Institute op Chicago 

Madam President and Members of the Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Teachers' Association:— On behalf of the trustees of the Art 
Institute is gives me great pleasure to extend to each and ever 7 one of 
you a hearty welcome. 

It is fitting that you should hold your annual meeting in this building, 
dedicated to the acquisition and the advancement of the fine arts. It is 
also proper that we should bid you welcome here and do all in our power 
to make you feel at home while you are under our roof, and we will en- 
deavor to do so. 

We maintain here a museum and a School of Art. Both have been 
established and are maintained for the benefit of the people. We hold 
that an art museum should be an art museum and not an art mausoleum. 
We believe that it should be a center of art in the fullest sense of the 
word, a center of active and vital life, one that will exert an infiuence 
upon the life of the community about it. The value of every art museum 
is or should be measured by the amount of its influence for good upon the 
community in which it exists. In this day and generation of ours, an art 
museum must be something more than a storage of art and artistic 
achievements. It must be utilized rather than collect artistic objects. It 
should not only reflect artistic inspiration, but it should furnish inspiration 
as well, it should seek to inspire and direct those who are designing and 
executing the familiar objects of every day life. 

Such should be the ideal and the purpose of every art museum, and 
every art school. If this museum and school of ours can fulfill in any 
measure this function, it will render a valuable service to the advancement 
of American civilization. No nation has yet professed a great art which 
has not been successful in the art of decoration, which, after all, is the 
Weatest field of art. 

We believe here in the democracy of art. We not only preach it, but 
we try to put it into practice. Art does not exist for a favored few; it 
is not intended for the classes, it belongs rather to the masses. It is of 

J lie people and for the people and from the people have come the most 
f its greatest creators. It has been truly said that art is a luxury for the 
ridb, but a necessity for the poor. 

And so we offer freely our building, our name, and our influence to 
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every cause that has for its purpose the advancement of our people and 
the civilizing of our community. Happily as a people we are beginning 
to realize that art is not something to be staged and set for a special or 
a rare occasion, but a thing for every day uses and practical life, and the 
program prepared by you for this annual meeting bears witness that you 
too realize this fact and can wisely bring this principle into active use. 
Your program also announces that you will emphasize another vital truth, 
namely, co-operation in educational problems. There is no subject, no 
discussion, more worth your careful consideration and I congratulate you 
upon your broad vision and your practical efforts. 

The trustees of the Art Institute realize, as you do, the importance of 
such co-operation and are doing all in their power to establish it among 
the various educational institutions of this community. You occupy an 
enviable position in the educational world, for to you is given the greatest 
of all duties, that of teaching children, children of today, who are to be 
the men and the women of the next generation, and you can give them our 
arts and our tools, those things that, if properly used, will add length of 
years to their lives, not in time, perhaps, but in living. You may provide 
for every fine soul, as Emerson says, a culture that shall conserve and 
sweeten life and bring joy to him who possesses it as the years go by. 
It is not our business in this life to make other people good, it is rather 
our business to make other people happy and ourselves good. 

But I realize that the very root of the success of a speech is brevity. 
Upon an occasion like this not long ago, I attended a banquet, which was 
intended to be a testimonial to a beloved friend, where four hours of 
unbridled oratory nearly killed, not only the honored guest, but those 
that came to honor him. I could not help but think, ^ * Though I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, and have not inhibition, it profiteth me 
nothing.'^ 

I realize that what you are here for is principally to listen to the 
address of the distinguished lady who is to deliver the address of the 
afternoon. She knows how to do it and we all know she is worth listening 
to. So I will retire that she may take the floor and in doing so, I again 
extend to you a most hearty welcome to all that we have to offer at the 
Art Institute. 
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ADDEBSS OP WELCOME 


Mb. Chablss S. Peterson 
(Speaking on Behalf of the Board of Education.) 

Madam President, Mrs. Young, Ladies and Oentlemen: In the un* 
avoidable absence of the Honorable M. L. Collins, I take much pleasure in 
bidding you welcome. 

I could wish that I could have the pleasure of seeing you under more 
auspicious circumstances. As the Board of Education, we are rather hard 
up just now, and it is rather like entertaining in the front parlor while 
the bill collectors are camped on the doorstep. We have 21,000 more 
children to take care of in our schools this year than we have had before, 
which costs an average of a little more than $40 apiece, so that it will 
cost about $840,000 more money to do it. On the other hand, we have 
$250,000 less money to do it with than we had last year, and that makes a 
combination that is rather hard to cope with. It is a situation that is 
engaging the most earnest thought of the Board and its Superintendent, — 
to solve this problem without resorting to remedies whidi might be more 
injurious than the original trouble. We welcome suggestions and criticisms, 
but we would prefer that the criticism be constructive rather than destruc- 
tive. 

I have made this little digression on the subject of our fnances in 
order to indicate to you that the fact of the Board’s making an appro- 
priation for your entertainment, small though it was, shows, in our present 
circumstances, how highly we value your work. It indicates that the Board 
realizes fully the necessity of training the hand and the eye as well as the 
brain, and it will show you, I hope, that it is no mere empty phrase when 
I bid you, on behalf of the Board of Education, a most hearty welcome. 
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EESPONSE TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 
Ploeence H. Fitch 
President op the Association 

Members of the Western Drai9ing and Manual Training Association, 
Friends and Representatives of the City of Chicago in its various 
phases: 

It scarcely needs words to make us believe that the City of Chicago 
is welcoming us. If you look at the program, if you look at the list of 
committees, if you will look around this building and see the room that 
has been given up to our exhibits, you will realize that Chicago has pre* 
pared for us. Words are scarcely necessary, but we are very glad to have 
them nevertheless. 

We understand that the Mayor has warned the crooks to leave Chicago, 
and probably he is busy keeping them out. I think he is quite careful 
also as to the ones he admits to Chicago, because he has sent the prosecuting 
attorney to welcome us. I feel quite relieved, however, because he has 
welcomed us, and he hasn^t sent us away. 

We feel very sure that the Art Institute is bidding us welcome, as 
I have said, because of the space that has been given, because of the work 
that has been done in preparing for us to make us wch*ome and 
comfortable. We are very glad to have such a beautiful place in which 
to meet and to have, in addition to the exhibits which have been brought 
here, many other rooms full of treasures which are open for us to see. You 
can judge whether we are glad to come or not, because we are here. We 
didn’t have to come, we were not forced to come, but we couldn’t stay 
away. Chicago has been called— possibly you have heard that it has been 
called, the ‘‘Windy City.” It is quite evident, however, that all those 
of us who have been blown in this direction have not been blown here by 
force, but by choice, we are here and wo like to be here. 
You have so much, here that is interesting in an art way, in an educational 
way and in the way of beauty. We have, as a rule, given four days or three 
and a half to oui convention and our program. We have felt is necessary 
to give six days to -Chicago, not only because of its size, but because of its 
public schools, and other educational institutions, because of it«( art 
museums and art schools, because of its commercial institutions, because 
of its stores. There is much here that we must see in addition to all 
these things. There is the city itself, with its parks, and its playgrounds, 
its lake and its many other attractions. We are glad to be here, we are 
glad to be welcomed. We thank you. 
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KEY TO PBOGBAM 


Florence H. Fzi^oh, President 

Those of vou who were at the Superintendents^ Meeting in Cincin- 
nati, will pardon me if I repeat a request which came to me some months 
ago. 

X was asked to name some one, who had a good general education, 
had had ezperience in the trades, experience as a teacher of manual 
training in schools, and was artistic in feeling and views. It is needless 
to say that I did not apply. It was not even offered to me. I told about 
it in a session in Cincinnati, and no one appUed there, although it was 
a meeting of vocational people. It may have been modesty — probably 
it was, on the part of some. One man said be thought he had been 
offered that very position. He had been asked to teach music, physical 
training and manual training for $800. In replying to the person who 
asked me to name some one who had all these qualifications, I said. 
People scarcely feel they can afford to spend eight or ten or more 
years in special preparation for a position which will probably pay only 
$800 or $1,000.*^ The reply was ‘'There is a good salary waiting for 
the right person, and if we can't find him, we must make him." 

Is it reasonable to ask all of these qualifications in one person? I 
believe, although I have not been definitely told, that that position has 
now been filled by two people, not one. Is that an answer to the ques- 
tion ? If it is a reasonable request that one person show all these quali- 
fications, are we qualified to apply? If not, why not? What qualifica- 
tion do you lack? Have you not had experience in the trades? Can't 
you teach manual ti’aining, aren't you artistic, or haven't you had a 
good general education? If you lack any one or more than one of 
these 'quaUfieations, why do you lack it? Why was it that in preparing 
for your work you did not prepare along all these lines? Was it lack 
of opportunity which may have meant lack of money or time—or pos- 
sibly cares and responsibilities? Was it that you were anxious to earn 
money quickly, or was it that you specialized too early? If the last, 
if you specialized too early — and by you I mean we — ought we not, if 
that is the case, to guard the children in our care now against too early 
specialization? Ought we not to give them the general foundation before 
we start them on one line which will prepare them to earn a living 
rather than to earn a better living, and to live while they earn it? With 
your experience, which do you think would have been better economy 
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in your case, to have prepared for the better position, or to have earned 
the money quickly? 

Now, if these qualifications are unreasonable; that is, if it is un- 
reasonable to ask that any one person possess them all, why should any 
of us throw stones at any one else for being unprepared along our own 
line of work? Why should we demand that every one else should know 
all that we know unless we know all that the others know? Is it true in 
business, is it true in the trades that the person who knows his own 
work best knows also the work of others thoroughly? Could the man at 
one machine go to another and work it in every case? Gould the execu- 
tive person go down and run the machines which are run by the men 
under his direction? Is the executive person always the one best 
trained technically? Which one is of more service to the world? Can 
we all be in executive positions? Shoifid we demand that all be prepared 
for executive positions? Should we demand that' all be prepared for spe- 
cial trades? Can we live independently? Can we live apart from others, 
or must we depend upon others? People in subordinate positions who 
have not had general training are sometimes — ^not always — content to 
know the one part. They do not feel the necessity of acquainting them- 
selves with the other lines of work and frequently for that reason they 
stop in the subordinate position. Shall we accept that for ourselves? 
Shall we be content to know only our own subject? Shall we try to 
improve conditions, and if so, how? We cannot all stop work now and go 
back to prepare over again. If we stopped, some work would be left 
undone. It does seem to me, however, that we have brains enough, all 
of us, to get some facts, some elementary principles secondhand. It seems 
to me that it might he possible for me, if 1 were told that it was a dif- 
ficult problem for boys to miter corners without the proper machinery, 
to avoid insisting on having the boys do that particular kind of work. 
It seems to me, too, if there is difficulty in cutting certain kinds of designs 
in wood blocks, with a little study I could find the kind of designs that 
could be cut in wood blocks. We need to know how to manage materials, 
but we may not be able to drop our work and make a piece of furniture 
in order to find out everything about joints, and grains, and stains. 

On the other hand, others may not be able to stop and take a long 
course in the principles of design, but I believe those who have had 
training along manual training lines are capable of grasping in a short 
coarse the elementary principles of good proportion and space relation 
needed in structural and applied design. 

You need us and we need yon. Why not get together and help each 
other? You could give what I want. Let me give you what I can, 
and I think we can work together and help each other. If we cannot 
know all the facts, we need not be discouraged. If you are sick, you 
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ean go — that is a question of choice — to a scientist, a doctor, an osteo- 
path, the one yon think ean help you best — and get what you need. If 
you want a suit, you go to a taHor, even if yon do understand line and 
color, and even if you can handle all tools, except the needle! Can you 
visualize a suit made by a manual training man? Women sometimes 
criticize kitchen sinks and high shelves who could make neither, and 
men sometimes criticize food who can’t cook. We don’t need to know 
all the details in order to understand some of the principles. It is 
true sometimes some of us make inartistic objects, and others make 
impossible designs. If we got together, might we not make artistic ob- 
jects, and possible designs for artistic objects? 

The object made is the body. We have been told that the body with- 
out the soul is dead, and that dead bodies are rather heavy to Hft. If 
that is the case, I feel pretty sure that some of our mission furniture 
is dead. Could it not be revived by the art principle of good proportion 
and space relation? Salt we might call the soul of food, but salt alone 
would not be a very satisfactory or palatable diet; it needs to be in 
some palatable form. So we need to get body and soul together in 
order to have a satisfactory result, and this needs cooperation. 

Lack of co-operation means loss of time and duplication of effort. 
Co-operation makes possible a practical development of what might other- 
wise be an unreal or unrelated problem. 

In urging co-operation, those of us who have tried it feel like the 
small boy five years old, who in speaking of the six-year old boy who was 
nearly twice his size, said: ^'I ean beat him up.” When his ability 
to ”beat him up” was questioned, he said: ”N*o, I don’t think I can 
beat him up, I know I ean, because I have.” Now, those of us who 
have tried co-operation know we can because we have, and we know 
it works. 

We need constructive criticism, not destructive. We need to know 
what to do and how to do it, and for that reason we asked at this time 
that as many as cared to should send topical exhibits or exhibits that 
should show progressive steps rather than complete exhibits. We are 
glad to have both, but that was our reason for asking for topical ex- 
hibits. 

In much of the work of the trades and vocations we find the different 
departments help each other. A boy who had gone from the public schools 
into a lithographing establishment said he had had freehand drawing 
in school and it had given him ”an eye for spacing” which was of help 
in his lettering, while another boy who had had mechanical drawing 
” could make letters all right, but didn’t have the eye for spacing.” In 
remodeling actual rooms in the grade schools, we have found co-opera- 
tion the only method of accomplishing even as much as it has been 
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possible to accomplish in the time allowed. The eighth grade boys and 
gills start with a bare room and plan the color scheme, working it out, 
of course, in co-operation with the teachers. They retint the walls, re- 
finish the wood work, make the furniture, curtains, and table linen, 
and arrange the room. We find when all departments work together it 
is possible to accomplish this, but if any one of the departments, — ^the 
manual training, art, or any other, — ^tried to do it alone, it would be 
almost an impossible task. As it is, principals, special teachers, heads 
of departments, and teachers all work together. Each takes the part 
for which he is best fitted, and all consult in regard to final decisions. 
That makes it easy. 

Toirwill pardon me for one other reference to a definite problem, as 
it Illustrates the point I am trying to make this afternoon, — ^the point of 
co-operation making things possible. 

In the eighth grade and high school study of home and school decoration, 
it is necessary, or at least advisable, for the pupil to study actual mate- 
rials. The co-operation between the museum and the stores and the 
schools has been so dose and so helpful in our city that it seemed ad- 
visable not long ago to ask the merchants if they would co-operate with 
us in what we called a ^^Home Decoration Week.^' The heads of about 
thirty stores were interviewed, and asked to put into their store windows, 
or elsewhere in the building, if necessary, exhibitions of wall papers, 
draperies, furniture, etc., showing good color schemes, and representing 
as far as possible well arranged rooms. This they agreed to do. High 
school and Saturday scholarship pupils made posters to put in the win- 
dows, and the children were invited to bring their parents and friends 
to see the exhibits. The merchants themselves, during Home Decoration 
Week, gave talks on rugs, wall paper, drapery, and furniture to classes 
of children, and the children went by hundreds and thousands. 

Some things developed in working out the scheme that it seemed to 
me were quite interesting. .In the first place the merchants seemed to 
be chiefiy impressed with the educational value of such co-operation. 
They spoke especially of the value of training the public, the children 
being a part of the public, to become intelligent consumers. They be- 
came quite interested in what the schools were doing. They didn't 
know, and when they did learn were in hearty sympathy with the work. 
One man said: ''I have been against the schools, have talked against 
them, but if you are teaching such things in the schools, you are teach- 
ing what is worth while, and I will not only back you, but boost you." 
I replied, "We have been doing it for years, but T didn't know I had 
gotten hold of the right man." Another man said: "If you had had 
such things years ago when I was in school, you couldn't have kept me 
away.” 
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In the mean time, it took hold of the children also. As a result of 
this ''Home Decoration Week/^ the children have been re-arranging 
the school rooms and their own rooms at home; the boys, if they could 
do no more, cleaning their own bureaus. They have planted dowers in 
their yards, and trained Tines; — doing what little they could to im- 
prove the conditions of their homes. 

The posters made for Home Decoration Week simply suggested prin- 
ciples of home decoration and good color schemes. In preparation for this 
the children had to be given a short preliminary course in home decora- 
tion, which proves that we need general art training as a preparation for 
such commercial work. One boy, who had been much interested in art, 
said: "Well, if these posters are not used in the stores, we have had 
some good out of it anyway, because it has set us to thinking.'' It was 
because the scheme was of mutual benefit that it was possible to carry it 
through and co-operation made it a success. 

The Program Committee tried to select for this convention, speakers 
who were broadminded and interested in all phases of the subjects to be 
discussed, and I wish that this Western Drawing and Manual Training 
Association which has been called the "Association with the long name," 
might be one in name as well as spirit, — ^for we are one in spirit. I wish 
we might, in some satisfactory phraseology, become an Allied Arts As- 
sociation which would co-operate heartily and thoroughly in all educa- 
tional problems. 
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THE MANUAL ARTS AND THE NEW EDUCATION 


William T. Bawden, 

United States Bureau of Education, Washington, D. 0. 

We have been having for a number of years past a great wave 
of criticism all over the country against our public schools. I believe 

the crest of this wave is passed. I will not stop to mention the reasons 

that I have for the belief that that is the case, but I feel sure that 
instead of so much of this unsympathetic and unintelligent criticism 
that wei have had, we are going to have more constructive work done. 

According to these critics, any attempt on our part to solve the prob- 
lems before us is doomed to failure. They tell us that manual training 
is dead, for example. It seems to me that we must depend on the 
members of this organization and other organizations like this one for 
the leadership in this movement for vocational education, which I think 
it is appropriate to dignify by the term ‘‘The New Education.'’ 

When I was invited to speak on this topic this morning, my first 

thought was to take up some of these discouraging criticisms that we 

have heard and sometimes are hearing yet, and discuss them, analyze 
them, and try to show how unfounded some of them are. Instead of 
that it occurs to me to point out some of the problems that are before 
us as manual arts workers in connection with this new movement for 
vocational education, for I believe that we are facing a situation that 
we might say is critical, at any rate there are real opportunities and 
real responsibilities ahead of us. This is true, not because of imminent 
eclipse, nor because of the prospective early elimination of the manual 
arts from the public school system, as some of these critics have persist- 
ently, but mistakenly, predicted; but rather because of the enormous 
importance fundamentally of the principles of the manual arts in which 
we are all interested. 

I am sure that no one who is informed upon current educational 
progress can deny that the manual arts are more important and have a 
better standing right now than they ever had. It is important, as it 
seems to me, that we should appreciate the responsibilities that are 
ahead of us; that we should attempt to meet these responsibilities; that 
we should be carefully studying some of these problems. 

In the first place, I should say that we ought to study more deeply, 
more carefully, perhaps, than some of us have, our own work. If it is 
true that there are some parts of the work that we are attempting to do 
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that are without content, as our citizens hare said, why can we not 
re-state those parts of our work and put some content into them, or else 
stop doing those things that have no real educational value? 

It seems to me that it is important for us to put our work on such a 
basis that it will be less vulnerable to criticism than some of our 
critics now think it is. If our standards of technique, for example, are 
low in some places — ^if in certain grades we are attempting to do cer- 
tain things that the boys and girls cannot do well — ^why can we not 
stop trying to do those things? One fundamental principle, I believe, 
is that nothing ought to be attempted in any grade, by any boy or girl 
that cannot be done reasonably well. We ought not to say, ‘^That is a 
pretty good chair for a seventh, grade boy”. We ought to be able to 
leave out that qualification. If we cannot say: ''It is a good chair or a 
good table,” let us not make chairs or tables in that grade; and so on. 

In this connection, it seems to me we ought not to be dismayed by 
reason of the increasing study of these problems by superintendents. 
Some of our manual training teachers, particularly, I think, are afraid to 
have their superintendents know more than they now know about their 
work. It seems to me that instead of being afraid we ought to be glad 
that superintendents are studying these problems, because the more 
intelligence they put into the things we are trying to do, the more 
cooperation we can count on from them. 

In the same way we ought to be glad that the public in general is 
studying these things. As was pointed out in the President’s Address 
yesterday, a great deal of this criticism disappears when people know 
what we are aiming at. We have not always kept the people informed 
as to our plans. 

In the second place, as it seems to me, one of the greatest problems 
before us, and I think also, one of the greatest duties before us, is more 
adequate cooperation or coordination between the work we are trying 
to do in our special fields and the work of the school as a whole — ^the 
school in which we are supposed to be trying to fit ours^ves. This point 
was ably discussed by our President yesterday afternoon. It seems to 
me that we can profit by the mistakes of some of our predecessors who in 
the early stages regarded themselves simply as teachers of special sub- 
jects in the schools, and who knew almost nothing of the subject matter 
that the boys and girls were studying during the rest of the time. Their 
interest was confined almost exclusively to the hour and a half a week 
that the boys were in the shop or the girls in the drawing room or the 
sewing room. 

Of course, there are certain difficulties that are inherent in a scheme 
for training teachers such as we have had. For example, the regular 
grade teacher is trained in one institution; the shop teacher is trained in 
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another institution, -aaid the drawing teacher in still another. The principal 
of the school is trained somewhere else, and frequently neither the prin- 
cipal nor the superintendent is trained specially for his job. No one of 
these is really intelligent concerning the propositions or ideals 
or motives of the others. So long as we get together groups of teachers 
trained under such different conditions, there is inevitably a certain 
amount of difficulty in the situation, but it seems to me that we should 
be those who can appreciate the significance of that problem and address 
ourselves to its solution. That I should like to put before you as one 
of the problems to which we should give more attention. 

How are we going to solve the problem? Only by careful study of 
the relation of our special work to the general school educational sys- 
tem. In other words, it seems to me that altho we must be specialists, 
from the very nature of the ease, we, of all teachers, ought also to be 
students of education in a broad sense. We ought to understand not only 
our own problem, but we ought to try to understand the whole sdheme 
of education in order intelligently to fit our work into its proper place 
in that scheme. Then, of course, we must study the work of other teach- 
ers, not only other special teachers, but the work of all the other 
teachers. 

In the third place, and very closely connected with this, there is the 
problem of the analysis of the course of study, especially in the elemen- 
tary school. We have been insisting for some time that the manual arts 
should have more time in the public school system, and we arc told it 
is impossible to give more time because there is no more time to give. 
There is no way to give our work more time, except to eliminate some- 
thing else. Bight there it seems to me we again ought to be taking 
the initiative, the leadership, in the study of the curriculum in order 
to ascertain by means of this cooperative study what are really the es- 
sentials in the elementary courses of study, and what can be eliminated 
safely in order to secure more time for the special kinds of work that 
we represent. 

In the fourth place, it seems to me we are facing in recent educational 
development a very serious problem in trying to decide what to do with 
the non-intellectual type of boys and girls that are coming into our 
classes in increasing numbers. This was referred to by Mrs. Young 
yesterday afternoon. The operation of our compulsory education laws, 
gradually increasing the age limit for school attendance, is bringing into 
our schools, and is holding in school longer, large numbers of our boys 
and girls who cannot, or at least do not adapt themselves to the tradi- 
tional course of study — ^the literary part of our public school work. We 
must study the special needs of those boys and girls and do something 
for them. It seems to me we ought not to do as other teachers and 
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principals do, and select very carefully the boys and girls that we admit 
to our classes in order to make a showing. Almost any teacher, in al- 
most any subject, can be a success if he is given the privilege of select- 
ing the boys and girls who shall come into his classes. By doing that we 
will simply be following the line of least resistance, and emulating the 
example of teachers ever since we had schools. On this basis we will be 
careful to have in our classes only those pupils who can do the things 
we want done, and in the way we want them done. Any other boy or 
girl will be eliminated. 

I say we must not do that. We are going to be the last resource 
for many of these boys and girls. If we do not reach them — if we do 
not meet their needs in some way — ^they are not going to have the oppor- 
tunities that ought to be their privilege. 

That is to say, if our schools are to become more democratic — ^which 
I believe is the fundamental meaning of this new movement — ^we must 
do something for these boys and girls who have not been reached by 
the traditional courses of study. It will not do much good to raise the 
compulsory school age limit, and try to force boys and girls back into 
the school -without radically changing it, because they have been run- 
ning away from what is there. Nothing is to be gained by trying to 
force them back. We, as manual arts workers, are in a special position 
to study the needs of boys and girls of these groups, and to try to give 
them the educational advantages that they ought to have. 
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PLANNING A COUBSB IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


J. E. Painter 

Supervisor Manual Training, Minneapolis 

Some time ago mj friend, Mr. Wood, visited our cit7 and seemed to 
be favorably impressed with some of the things we were trying to do. 
Among these was our ejffort along the line of developing a course in Me- 
chanical Drawing in the seventh and eighth grades. 

Some weeks later I received a letter from Mr. Cann asking me to take 
a place on the program of this meeting — saying that Mr. Wood had sug- 
gested that I say something about Mechanical Drawing in the grades. 
Noting that Mr. Gann was chairman of the Manual Training Round Table 
and supposing I was to be on his program, I consented, providing he 
would be satisfied with a very informal account of our efforts along the 
line indicated. But, '^you never can tell’’ — what a program committee 
will do to you when they get a chance, — and here I am on the general 
program for an address. 

Now I wish to assure you on the start that I have nothing to offer 
that can be dignified by that title. 

However, your committee evidently thinks we have done something 
worthy of mention in the way of developing a course in Mechanical Draw- 
ing for seventh and eighth grade boys and it is to this subject that I 
shall confine myself for a few minutes. 

I presume our eiqperience, in some ways, has not been unlike that of 
most of you who have had an active part in the development of Manual 
Training in the public schools thruout the country. For many years Me- 
chanical Drawing in the grades has held a subordinate place in the pro- 
gram, being used merely as an aid in the interpretation of the shop prob- 
lems. The shop problems were also the drawing problems and as a re- 
sult the Course, such as it was, was illogical both in content and arrange- 
ment. The usual proceedure was to have the boy make a working draw- 
ing of an object and then make the object in the shop — and so, one after 
another thruout the shop course, usually ignoring the drawing in the 
process of making the object. . The shopwork always made the stronger 
appeal to the boy’s interest and the drawing was usually distasteful to 
him. 

I think the reason lay in the fact that a definite time allotment was 
usually made for Manual Training but no such time was set aside in the 
program for Mechanical Drawing as a subject. 
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To correct this difficulty in Minneapolis we began some years ago, to 
study ways and means of securing a specific place in the program for 
Mechanical Drawing without shortening the already too meager allot- 
ment for Manual Training. The plea of '^an overcrowded curriculum” 
seemed for a long time an insurmountable obstacle and we finally made 
up OUT mind that the only way to gain for the new subject the desired 
recognition was by demonstrating its value thru actual results brought 
about under existing conditions, no matter how unfavorable. 

To this end we divided the two hours a we^ period allotted to Man- 
ual Training and Drawing into two distinct periods, devoting the first 
eight weeks of the semester to Mechanical Drawing exclusively and the 
remaining twelve weeks to shop work. Sixteen hours is not a very long 
time — only two eight hour days — and four such days covered an entire 
year’s work. Yet in this brief time, spread over a period of sixteen weeks, 
we were able to do at least two things, — Ist, to prove that Mechanical 
Drawing when taught as a subject can be made as interesting to boys as 
shop work; 2nd, to convince the authorities higher up that our claims were 
at least worthy of consideration. 

About this time a new ally appeared in the shape of a demand for 
a larger recognition of Domestic Art in the curriculum. Previously this 
subject had not been able to rise above the sixth grade, but now the 
ladies became active, and by pooling our efforts as it were, we were soon 
able to bring about a change in the seventh and eighth grade program 
which gave to the girls one hour a week for Domestic Art without dimin- 
ishing the time formerly given to Domestic Science and to the boys an 
hour a week for Mechanical Drawing without decreasing the time allot- 
ment for Shop Work. 

This was in the fall of 1912. The decision came so late, however, 
that we had very little time in which to prepare for the new work and 
but little money available for necessary supplies and equipment. So the 
first year was largely devoted to getting our bearings and laying our plans 
for the future. I do not mean that we didn’t undertake any real work 
but under the circumstances our work was largely experimental. 

To begin with we had no precedent to guide us and no suitable text 
to put into the hands of our teachers, so we immediately set about the 
task of preparing our own. It is our policy in such cases to go into 
partnership with our teaching corps and make use of all the talent avail- 
able from that source. I might say in passing, that I believe that if 
Supervisors generally would adopt that policy they would find it greatly 
to their advantage, and for the greater good of the schools. So after 
sketching a rough outline which would serve as a basis for discussion 1 
called our teachers together and we talked matters over and arrived at an 
understanding as to the character of the work that should be undertaken 
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the first year. At the same time I named each man a committee of one 
to make special study of the work and report to me in writing any con- 
clusions which might result from his year’s experience. A committee of 
our Manual Arts Oluh, consisting of both grade and high school teach- 
ers, was also appointed with instructions to make a special study of the 
problem and submit a written report at the end of the school year. 

With these reports, supplemented by my owu observations, I was able, 
during the summer vacation, to formulate a course for the following year. 
But, regarding the work as still in the experimental stage, we put as little 
money as possible into the preparation of our text. With the aid of my 
ofdce assistant enough books, similar to' the one in my hand, were pre- 
pared in my office to supply each teacher with two copies. Prom these 
the teachers were expected to make up their own outlines for the use of 
their pupils. 

New equipment was provided where necessary, a better grade of paper 
was secured and we were able to enter upon the second year's work under 
much more favorable conditions. 

The committee work was continued and by the end of the second 
year we had reason to feel that substantial progress was being made. 
The committee reports were of a constructive character and it was with 
real pleasure that I, with the aid of my efficient assistant, took up the 
work of a second reiusion of what was now beginning to assume the dig- 
nity of a real course. 

One weakness I had observed was the failure on the part of some teach- 
ers to properly interpret the problems and in many cases the work re- 
sulted iu mere copying with no adequate understanding of the principles 
involved. — ^In other words, thought was sacrificed to technique. 

To overcome this fault we accompanied each problem in the new re- 
vision with a series of hints and questions designed to call attention of 
both teachers and pupils to the points that should be emphasized in the 
problems. Por example: — 

PLATE I. Solid Beotaingular BloeJc. Three views. Belation of views 
How many views are actually necessary to show all the dimensions of this 
object? Note the difference between a perspective drawing and a work- 
ing drawing. Bead note one, page one. 

PLATE 2. EoUow THangiilar Block, Invisible eilges — ^how repre- 
sented? Where do they occur in this problem? 

PLATE 3. T-sguare, Each pupil is to draw his own T-square Breaks. 
When is the broken view employed? What method is used in fastening 
the two parts of the T-square together? How are nails shown in me- 
chanical drawing? How are nail sizes indicated? 

PLATE 4. Match Box Solder, What is the difference between a 
chamfer and a bevel? What method is used to fasten the parts of this 
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object together? How are screws shown in mechanical drawing? How 
are screw sizes indicated? 

Time will not permit of my going thru the entire course in this de- 
tailed way but these few examples will serve to illustrate the method 
eniplo.ye(l in bringing out the content of each of the forty-five problems 
that make up the course as it now stands. 

The next eight or nine problems deal with scale^ tangents, sectional 
views, symmetrical views, center line, French curve, spline, templet, etc., 
and these points are brought out in the manner indicated above. 

Then come two plates of geometric problems and these are followed 
tive design. Simple shop problems, such as Book Back Ends, Glove Boxes 
etc., arc employed and when each boy has done his best all designs having 
artistic merit are reproduced for use in the shops. 

Plate eighteen is a study in free-hand mechanical sketching and this 
is followed by a number of problems in drawing and detailing of small 
articles of furniture — for example, the Foot Stool, Book Back, Dutch 
Stool, etc. 

Then comes two plates of geometric problems and these are followed 
by type forms or solids, introducing in a simple way the theory of Or- 
thographic Projection and the Development of Surfaces. The Develop- 
ment of Surfaces is followed up by a series of practical problems, such, 
for example, as the tin pan, tin pail, square lamp shade, funnel, etc. 

And finally a brief study is made of Cabinet and Isometric Projection. 
The Isometric Scale is explained and some practice given in the trans- 
lation of Isometric and Cabinet sketches into Working Drawings. 

Our aim has been to correlate this course as closely as possible with 
the shop course, but, while we have made use of a number of the shop 
problems we have ignored the shop arrangement of these problems. 

Explanatory notes cover briefly the following topics: — Working 
Drawings, Instruments, Conventions, Planning the Plate, and an intro- 
ductory Sheet showing in detail the method of laying out a plate, the 
proper handling of instruments, placing of views, lettering, etc. 

To get this material in shape for use for the pupils we had the notes 
and problems printed on loose sheets six by nine inches and the plates, 
of the same size, were gotten out in blue print form. We grouped the 
tracings on large sheets in such a way that they could be run thru the 
printing machine in complete sets — the prints coming out in large rolls 
of twelve books to the roll. Enough of this material, including covers and 
brass binders, was then turned over to ea(fii teacher to supply a full class 
and he, with the help of his boys, made short work of the binding. 

Doubtless this course is still far from perfect but we are gradually 
eliminating the imperfections and it is filling a need in our schools better 
than any published course we have been able to find. 
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I have brought with me some samples which are typical of the work 
done by our boys this year and will be glad to have you examine them if 
you care to. You will note, of course, that the technique is far from per- 
fect but I think you will agree that the thought side has been well looked 
after. And when you consider that no boy here represented has had more 
than fifty-four hours work, that more than half of them have had 'but 
thirty-six hours, and half of that half but eighteen hours, I think you will 
admit that even the technique is rather remarkable. 
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WHAT MENTAL PROCESSES ARE CULTIVATED THROUGH THE 
MECHANICAL ARTS 

Dr. Charles H. Judd 

Department op Education, Universitt op Chicago, Chicago, Tt.t., 

Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

I must confess that I suffer under some emharrassmmit in appearing 
before a group of people who are skilled in the technical arts with a 
subject which relates to these arts, but seems on first statement to be 
a very commonplace one. 

I make bold to undertake this diseussion, however, because, as I read 
the educational literature of the day, I find that we are oscillating be- 
tween two opinions. We find ourselves at times praising the technical 
arts as the most important additions to our modem courses of study; every 
one is enthusiastic about the general educational doctrine that we should 
learn to think, through action, that we should leam to develop ourselves 
by doing. There is great enthusiasm for any form of training which in-^ 
volves the use of the hands. 

Yet, on the other hand, though we are enthusiastic about these various 
forms of technical training, I find, when I sit with the members of vari- 
ous faculties, as they deliberate about courses of study, that there is a 
good deal of reluctance to give the kind and amount of credit for this 
kind of work which is unquestioningly given for the traditional courses 
in our schools. I find that the high school faculty raises the question 
whether after all there ought to be an exact equivalence between the 
credit that is given for work in the shop, or work in the drawing room, 
and the credit which is given for a course in algebra or a course in 
Latin. When I have the opportunity of hearing my colleagues in the 
University discuss this same kind of credit, I find that they, in common 
with college and university faculties the country over, are raising a very 
serious question whether after all we ought to give credit to the work in 
the technical arts in the requirements of the college. 

So I say it is very fitting that we should discuss the question: - What 
sort of mental processes are cultivated by the technical art. Are these 
mental processes in any sense of the word more important or less important 
than those mental processes which are cultivated by the traditional aca- 
demic subjects? 

I can hardly justify myself in introducing the topic in this fashion, 
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howeveij without calling attention to the fact that when I consult with 
my friends who belong to the technical group, when I ask those who 
give instruction in manual training or drawing what they think of the 
academic subjects, I get a statement which exhibits little hospitality 
for the traditional subjects. My friends of the shop say that they culti- 
vate the type of intellectual life which is worth cultivating, and when I 
mention, in behalf of my other colleagues, the classics, or when I speak 
of the higher mathematics, I draw down upon myself answers which 
seem inappropriate for me to repeat in this place. 

While we have this curious disagreement in educational circles, we 
are all in sympathy with the technical arts. Never has there been an 
age when the manual arts have been regarded so highly as our own age; 
never has there been an age when the manual arts have received the 
respect and attention that they are receiving to-day. I think we are to 
be compared in this respect with the men of that golden age of the man- 
ual arts when members of the medieval guilds looked on the products 
of their handicraft as the best expression of their thoughts and feel- 
ings. Today, as we cultivate with enthusiasm the arts and crafts, we 
try to imitate, and, in some respects, we surpass the technical perform- 
ances of those older days. 

Here again we come on a curious contradiction, we appreciate the 
technical arts, but we must remember that this is a period when the 
work of the hand is being set aside by mechanical devices; when the 
great respect which we have for keen intelligence is enhanced, when keen 
intelligences are managing and directing the art and technical industries 
of the Nation. We enjoy our contact with those products of the crafts 
which have been made substantially and beautifully, but we respect more 
than in any other age the devising mind, the organizing individual. 

How shall we reconcile these two points of view? How shall wo come 
to some kind of an agreement that shall make it possible for us to find 
the place of the technical arts in our educational scheme, at the same 
time that we maintain the respect which we all feel for the intellect in 
its more abstract forms? 

If I were to begin the discussion by trying to convert you, I think 
I might try to create in your thinking some respect for those subjects 
which you frequently regard as wholly abstract, as entirely remote. I 
should bring to you the contributions of modem psychology, which has 
shown that there are no intellectual processes of any type whatsoever 
that are not dependent upon some form of perfectly de^ite bodily re- 
action. There is no monopoly of bodily reaction in the shop or in the 
drawing studio. There is no monopoly of bodily reaction in your arts as 
contrasted with the other arts cultivated in the schools. 

We have become so accustomed, for instance, to language as an ab 
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stract mode of expression that we forget that it is one of the finest 
examples of muscular co-ordination that can be exhibited by any human 
being. In speahing or singing one exhibits reactions of all the muscles 
which control the respiratory and oral organs; he must have the control 
which will bring just the right amount of air to the vocal organs in just 
the right way to set up a vibration that shall be controlled by the tongue 
and the lips and the teeth. All the muscular contraction must be executed 
with absolute precision. There is no set of muscles in the body exhibit- 
ing a finer co-ordination of muscular action than those controlling the 
tensions of the vocal cords. To realize this, one has only to notice the ex- 
ample of inco-ordination presented in a man who stutters, who fails to 
exhibit a successful series of acts. It is an art to speah, it is an art to 
enunciate words, it is an art which calls for all the training that we give 
in the home during those early years before the child goes to school. It 
is a form of behavior that calls for constant attention on the part of 
the teacher. It is one of the arts that characterizes human life; it is one 
of the finest expressions of mind control and muscular energy. 

When you say to me that the shop alone requires training in doing, 
when you say that he who is skillful with the pencil or the brush has a 
monopoly in the exercise of fine muscular co-ordination, then I must ap- 
peal to you to study the movements involved in the articulation of words. 

Now, there is no such breach between the technical arts and the tradi- 
tional subjects as we have sometimes thought. 

We might take up the more subtle psychological discussion of academic 
subjects. When I listen to a poem, to a song, when I hear music there 
comes into my being a series of reactions that are determined by all my 
earlier training. Ky heart beats at ai different rate, it takes on the rhythm 
of the song I hear. I find my respiration changing its rate and character. 
No one can go down the streets and hear martial music without realizing 
that every muscle of the organism is responding to the sound that comes 
into the ear. These experiences all show the importance of behavior even 
in literary and abstract courses. When I read a bit of literature that is 
not rhythmical or poetical, there comes to me an intellectual process which 
is aroused by the sentiment expressed in that bit of literature, and the re- 
sponse I make is a response from the whole living being and 1 assent to 
what I read or I dissent from what I read, and that means that there 
is throughout my whole muscular system a type of tension and response 
which is so characteristic that I have not the slightest hesitation in assert- 
ing that the tension is a mode of muscular behavior. 

Psychology tells us that every mental process arouses within the in- 
dividual its corresponding mode of response, and that the mode of re- 
sponse is the explanation of the type of emotion which attaches to what 
we read and what we think. It is behavior which is expressive of in- 
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dividuality, it is behavior which is cultivated as we cultivate individuality, 

Mft-g Mueller used to say that if you strike a human being you get back 
a response that is just like the response that you get back from a bell, a 
response of active, vigorous vibration, and his critics call his Doctrine of 
Speech the ^'ding-dong theory,*' It has been the function of modern psych- 
ology to justify Max Mueller in that statement, for if you give an impres- 
sion to a human being, you get back a response, full, vibrant, energetic. 
If he assents you get one type of response; if he dissents you get a dif- 
ferent form of response. 

I believe that the teachers of the technical arts ought to realize that 
all forms of traditional training which are going on in school are forms 
of training in behavior. Training in behavior is slow and requires much 
contact in many ways with the environment. You only need to visit 
the gymnasium to realize that wherever grace, beauty of action and free- 
dom are to be cultivated, you have a long period of labor ahead of you. 
It is no less true that ability to get on in the world is a form of be- 
havior and that this ability requires much training. He who is not at 
home in his environment, gives clear evidence in his forms of behavior 
that he is not trained in meeting the world about him. We have no diffi- 
culty in picking out a stranger as he walks uncertainly down the street, 
not knowing where he is going. 

Life is full of training in reaction; life is nothing but training in 
appropriate reaction in the environment in which we live. 

Now, turning from the defense of the earlier subjects, may I be quite 
candid in making this other assertion to youf I believe it is your duty 
to defend your subjects to the academic world. The newcomer is always 
the applicant for place. You are the newcomers. Long since the aca- 
demic subjects established themselves in our institutions of learning, and 
if you believe that the academic subjects are going to come to you 
and ask that you in some fashion supplement their inefficiency, you are 
likely to wait a long time; for the fact is people do not go after strangers, 
people wait until the strangers come and present their case. It is for 
you to recognize the fact that as strangers, it is your duty to exhibit 
in some fashion those attractive characteristics which I am sure you pos- 
sess, I say it is your business to come to the academic world with a clear 
statement of your purposes and modes of work, and then I believe you 
will find large hospitality for the hind of subjects that you give, and a 
reception that will seem to you entirdy in keeping with your estimate of 
the value of those arts which you cultivate. 

My plea to you is to recognize the fact that there are those who are 
ignorant of the advantages of the technical arts. Many of these sit in 
judgment, simply because their seat is the traditional seat; they are the 
people who are already established in the academic world; they should 
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be appealed to, and should be made acquainted Tvith the -virtues of your 
subjects. 

If I am right in this plea^ you have before you the definite problem 
of expounding your subjects. You ought to tell those -who are skeptical 
-vrhat you cultivate in the shop in the ivay of intellectual processes; you 
ought to tell them what you cultivate in the studio when you teach chil- 
dren how to draw and paintK 

Again, I say I believe you have a strong case, and so, if I may, I 
am going to rehearse before you the case as I might present it to some 
student of academic subjects who is skeptical. This I submit as an ex- 
ample of what you should do in correcting the widespread traditional op- 
position to the mechanical arts. 

Of course we shall begin in true academic fashion — ^because that is 
the only point of view we have — we shall begin -with a historical discus- 
sion. We shall ask ourselves what kind of mental processes have been 
developed in different stages of the development of technical art. 

Let me give first, the general principle which it seems to me will 
issue from our discussion. I think we shall find that the early stages of 
the manual arts were very primitive in character and made no large de- 
mand upon intelligence. But I think we shall be able to demonstrate that 
as the manual arts have progressed, they have stimulated the cultivation 
of progressively complex intellectual activity. 

It does not follow that intellectual activity will in every case accom- 
pany manual activity. Here, as in all teaching, much depends on the 
method and content of instruction. Barren and unproductive drill ap- 
pears in every kind of class room. Formalism is no characteristic of ac- 
ademic subjects as such. Formalism appears in the manual training shop 
exactly as it appears in some Latin classes. It is our business to under- 
stand the technical arts and to eliminate formalism and I think we can do 
it if we undersand the virtues of the technical arts and those higher 
forms of intellectual activity which they are capable of cultivating if they 
are appropriately administered in the schools. 

So I invite you to go back to the early days of technical art, or if you 
will, one step farther. We may take our first lesson from the psychology 
of animal behavior. All animal adjustments are very direct. You never 
saw a dog sit do-wn and cogitate for half an hour on some profound prob- 
lem. No, he goes to sleep rather than do that. He has a perfectly simple 
doctrine. When he 'isn’t thinking about something of immediate import- 
ance, he gets ready for the next thing of immediate importance. The 
characteristic of animal life is that it goes directly at its task. We ex- 
press that by saying animals do not have ideas. They always see some- 
thing they want, and it is definitely before them, and they go, directly 
about the business of getting what they want. Animals do not use tools. 
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There are some stories about an elephant that learned to use a log as a 
lever and there are some stories about a monkey acquiring considerable skill 
with eocoanuts as weapons, but the typical fact is that the animal has 
no attention for a tool. If his mind is concentrated upon a tiling, then 
bis whole active being goes after that thing. If you offer him a tool, then 
he becomes so absorbed in the tool that he forgets the other thing. You 
will finil that the moment his attention begins to oscillate between two 
things, he loses sight of what he was after originally; it is never pos- 
sible to Include two objects at the same time within that narrow range of 
the animal experience. 

With the child, it is very much the same. You give a child a lead 
pencil and ask him to write, and you will find him so absorbed in the color 
of the lead pencU and the difficulty of taking hold of it, that he doesn't 
do any writing, because it is all pendl, it is no writing. 

We see accordingly how even the earliest use of tools implies a -high de- 
gree of intelligence. Think of the primitive man who first invented a 
needle. He was passing some thorn bush and it tore his flesh and he turned 
around and looked at this thing. No animal would do that; the animal 
would only go on and attend to his tom flesh, but the man turned around 
and looked at the bush that had just torn him and he had the genius to 
say to himself, ‘'That is a good device, it tears me, and it will serve 
my purpose by tearing something else.'' I do not know exactly what 
he did next, but he took this thorn away with him as a part of a new 
world of his own making. Thus man performed the intellectual operation 
of reconstructing the world, because he took that thorn which in nature 
had one set of relations, and he put it into another. 

Again, primitive man cut his foot on a sharp stone. Undoubtedly that 
caused him the same kind of animal pain that it had caused the beasts 
through all generations, but instead of kicking the stone aside, or leaving it, 
he took it in his hand and he made use of it. That requires intellectual gen- 
ius, that requires mental acumen, to see that a new kind of relation can 
be set up. 

The same thing happened when primitive man took to himself a club. 
He saw a root, a knarled piece of wood lying in the forest, and he took 
it in his hand realizing that it was a powerful reinforcement to his hand. 
He attacked his enemy, thinking, ‘^this thing I have gathered, this knarled 
root will serve me as a weapon of defense to use against my enemies. ’ ’ He 
went further and said, “I will improve both ends," So he improved one 
end by making a good, smooth handle out of it, and he took great sat- 
isfaction in being at that end; into the other end he stuck everything 
he could fasten to his tooL He got some sharp stones and bound them 
to his club, thinking of that remote opportunity when he could use that 
tool. 

After improving the form of his club, he began to think of the ma- 
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terial of which it was made. He looked it over and he said, ''It is too 
bad that I shall break that club some day, this is weak material which 
nature has provided for me. Go to, I will find something more perman- 
ent.’' He went to an obsidian quarry and he found some stone. He 
didn’t have unlimited genius, he could not make an absolutely new 
weapon, but he could imitate nature, and he could put into the pattern 
which nature furnished him a new kind of material. 

Mark the change. When this man discovered the method of making 
his tool more permanent and valuable through the use of stone, he 
took the first step toward civilization. We say that the stone age marked 
off man from the animal and marked him as a new creature. Why? Be- 
cause it gave him a new view of the world, a view which showed him 
with perfect clearness that it was possible for him to take nature and 
her instruments and fashion them after his own thought. And so he was 
stimulated to think, to take an attitude toward the world which was 
no longer the primitive direct attitude of animal life. He was stimulated 
to travel that road which has always been traveled since, until he has 
ascended the scale to a point where he can no longer be compared with 
animals. 

Let us follow the next step. Some genius of these early days was 
working with a stone and found that it could be better worked when it 
had been subjected to the fiames. We see the skill with which the arrow 
head is chisled out of stone, and we have learned that in many of those 
early tribes it was known that the secret of the art is to heat the ston^ 
and then by dropping cold water on the stone to scale off chip after chip. 
That was great art, the man who had arrived at that stage not only saw 
form and material, but he was also impelled to study methods. 

Some artisan of those early days came upon a substance which 
was better even than stone. He put this material into the fire and behold, 
it become more plastic and so he had discovered metal, and there were 
opened before him even greater opportunities. He molded this material 
to his will, and then after the molding process was done the substance 
took on that permanent character which made it possible for him to use 
his tool for a long period of time in the most effective of operations. 

Thus we see man progressing in the individual arts, but do you note 
that every step he took called for a new type of vision, called for a 
larger range of imagination, for a new form of attention) If you will 
defend yourselves before your academic brothers and sisters, say to 
them: "We are not giving this work in the practical arts merely for 
the purpose of cultivating the automatic processes of education, not 
merely for the purpose of cultivating those forms of behavior which pass 
from point A to point B with precision, we are working rather for 
those insights into nature, which lie beyond the vision of the primitive 
man.” 
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They will understand you if you talk in these terms, for literature is 
nothing but a remolding of the world, so that it may feed human desires 
and human emotions. An art, whether it be technical or literary in type, 
is nothing but a record of the world in new form and the intellectual 
processes you are cultivating in the school are those which have remodeled 
nature in keeping with human emotion and human thought. 

One might go on with the study of primitive art, but it is not enough 
to base our defense on its historical aspect. 

Let us make an analysis of the child whom you teach in the work- 
shop. What type of mental processes do we cultivate in this child who 
works in the workshop There is much experience, it is subtle in its char- 
acter and it is difficult to analyze. 

When the ordinary man cultivates any one of these practical arts 
involving a fine muscular co-ordination, he finds it very difficult to ex- 
plain what has been going on in his mental life. Do you know what 
happens when one learns with delicate touch to lay color on canvas? Do 
you know what happens when the child takes one of the rougher tools 
of the workshop and begins to try to manipulate that tool so that it shall re- 
spond to his will? There is a psychology in every tool with which you 
deal or with which the child deals. For example, take the saw. If you 
are a child you grasp it in your hand and begin to work. Any child gets 
from this tool such an abundance of bewildering experiences that he 
hardly knows what to do with it. He feels it in his hand and when it 
comes in contact with the wood, he feels the pressure, he feels the new 
sensations which come to him through his skin and he looks at the point 
of attack and his ^es are full of color and form. This great mass of 
experience flowing into his consciousness bewilders him. We say to him, 
*'Go elowly, take one stroke, then wait and readjust.*’ If he should go 
on, at the end of the first stroke he would be getting so much more 
experience that he would not know what to do with himself. Watch him 
after he has made a little way into the board with the saw. He gets 
even more experience than at first. Now, the saw turns and binds. He 
gets more experience, but he does not realize the fact that he has been 
turning the saw. The moment your skilled technician gets the senssition 
that comes from the saw binding in the groove, he knows what is wrong, 
and he handles the saw so as to bring it in proper relation again with 
a turn of his hand. But your boy is bewildered. He gets so much sensa- 
tion that he does not have attention for anything else. There are more 
lines before him than he has any appreciation of, the lines get mixed up 
on the saw, and if he lands anywhere near the line he is very grateful for 
that much of an achievement. The process of learning is a slow unravel- 
ing of all this mass of experience. Skill comes from adjusting move- 
ment to sensation. The student learns to be attentive to just those sen- 
sations that are needed to fit the demand of the moment. 
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You and I learned long since to Tvalk. Learning to walk means that we 
neglect certain sensations and we pay attention to others. I run down 
jSiichigan avenue and what do I see? I see a whole host of my fellow- 
beiugs. Do I pay any attention to them? No, I have learned to neglect 
all of them, and the only use I make of these hosts of my fellow beings 
is the use that is necessary to avoid collision. I make my way down the 
street because I am skilled in avoiding this difficulty. That is what the 
boy lias to do, he has to learn why that board changes its tension every 
minute, it is a hard board, it is a soft board, it is a board that is in- 
clined to go one way or the other. Skill means that the boy has learned 
what sensations to realize and what sensations to neglect. 

Then again, the saw is an entirely different kind of an instrument 
from the hammer. You take a hammer in your hand and you start out 
to hit a nail; in certain cases of this kind everybody knows just what 
is going to happen; in another case nobody knows what is going to 
hapiieu. When the child takes that hammer and tries to have it pass 
through space in a perfectly vertical plane, he does not succeed, he does 
not realize that he has in his hand power to turn that hammer a little to 
the left or the right. The artisan has learned to handle that tool in 
response to the sensations in his hand and it comes down with perfect 
precision. 

You can go on with every one of the tools used in the shop and you 
Clin imagine the mental processes that the child has to cultivate; pro- 
cesses of selection, setting aside certain sensations, cultivating others, 
ami responding to them with delicacy and promptness. 

That is one type of intellectual processes that you cultivate. It is 
the pame sort of skill that one cultivates when he learns how to deal with 
a language that he speaks, and when he cultivates all the niceties of 
grammatical form that make it possible for him to move through the 
sentences without hesitation and embarrassment, the same sort of ad- 
justment of forms of behavior to ends. 

Not only so. You ought to say, cultivate an attitude toward 

the world that is an attitude of careful analytical observation. When 
your boy has made a table in the work shop, do you suppose he ever 
Xtass-cs a table in the same spirit that he brought to that shop? No, 
that boy knows what has gone into this joint or that joint. If he sees 
a joint yawning, he knows what the difficulty is; if he sees this or that 
joint fitting closely together, he is looking at his world in terms of a 
technical artist, of one who has seen this thing worked out and knows 
the origin and the kind of result to be expected. He understands this 
experience because he himsdf has entered into that e:9q>erience, and the 
artist is after all the individnal who sees in the world all the fine work- 
manship of color and balance and form which he himself has tried to 
produce. It you have tried to produce, even if you have done it very 
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clumsily, you look out on the world ever after with a type of appreciation 
that never comes to the individual who has never tried. Your justifica- 
tion for such instruction is not different from that of the teacher of lit- 
erature. Adt such a teacher, ‘‘Why do you ask the class in literature 
to write out in a stumbling way some experience?^’ The answer comes 
back, “We ask the student to write in order that he may appreciate the 
contrast between what he has done and what is really good, that he may 
have a view of the world of literature which is keener and clearer than 
ever before, because he has realized the difficulty of reaching the highest 
excellence. ’ ’ 

Defend your art, cultivate forms of expression which are understood 
by your academic colleagues, show them what is meant by intellectual 
analysis. By cultivating this sort of acquaintance with these academic 
follows you will find yourself raising the standard of what you do. You 
will find that no longer can you go into the manual training shop and 
simply, see boards sawn asunder and stuck together. No, you can go into 
your shop now and realize that what you are training is fine sensitivity, 
gained in contact with a real world; you will realize you are training a 
form of behavior exactly as the student of literature is training a form 
of behavior. You will find that as you give constructive analysis to 
boys and girls in the studio, or in the workshop, you are giving the same 
kind of constructive analysis that the physicist is giving in the laboratory. 
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ART TEATXiNa IN RELATION TO RETAIL MEECIIANDISSB 


Mrs. Lucinda. W. Prince 

Pous«ler of Boston School of Salesmanship, and Director of Salesmanship 
in Iligh and Continuation Schools, Boston, Mass. 

In introducing Mrs. Prince, the President saitl: 

You know that our topic is ‘‘Co-Operation in Educational Problems." 
We have been very much interested lately in the co-operation between 
stores and schools. We are specially interested, Tuany of us, in the 
necessity for art in everj'thing, the necessity for artistic buildings, 
artistic equipment, artistic material in the schools and in the stores. 
We feel that it is just as important to train the intelligent consumers 
to know what is good, and how to buy, as it is to train producers. We 
feel that when people demand the good things, the stores will supply 
the good things, and the best stores are supplying good things now. 
Because of our interest in this, we were very much interested in hear- 
ing about the work of Mrs. Prince of Boston. Mrs. Prince is a teacher 
of salesmanship in Boston, and she made me promise that I would 
apologize for her being here — ^just why I do not know. 

In talking with some of our merchants in regard to the Home Decora- 
tion Week in our own city, of which I spoke to you the other day, one 
merchant listened quite politely while I read a letter explaining the 
plan of our co-operation with the stores, but he finally interrupted me, 
and he said: *‘I beg your pardon, not to discount what you are doing 
or what you plan to do, I want to tell you that I have just been to 
Boston and I went down on purpose to see a certain woman there" — 
when he got as far as that, I began to laugh and said; "Wait a minute, 
Mrs. Prince is coming to Chicago to talk to us at the meeting of the 
Western Drawing and Manual Training Association, and she is coming to 
Indianapolis first." He took out a piece of paper and asked: ‘'When 
is she coming?" And I don’t dare tell you what he said about Mrs. 
Prince, I am afraid she would leave the stage; but Mrs. Prince is here 
to give her own message. 
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MBS. PEINCE. 

Miss Fitch is right in saying that I had great hesitation in accepting 
an invitation to come and speak before a body of trained art teachers 
like this because I am not trained in this specially^ but it is because 
I care so much for the subject and because I have met in training 
girls for department store work so many interesting things connected 
with your subject that I want to tell you what an opportunity there 
is for you in high schools and the stores to teach in such a way that these 
particular girls will become interested in the art course itself. 

The teaching of Color and Design in the Salesmanship School con'- 
ducted by the Women ^s Educational and Industrial Union of Boston 
presents an interesting problem and a unique opportunity. Certain spe- 
cial conditions exist. Tu the first place, the pupils all come from the 
industrial class as all are employed in some capacity in department 
stores. There is often a wide variation in age. Nearly all have had 
drawing'* in school, and the majority do not care for it and are afraid 
to undertake any further study because they think that Color and Di^- 
sign should be studied only by those with native ability for painting 
and drawing. 

The function of the school itself must be considered. The pupi!s at- 
tend the school fifteen hours a week for twelve weeks, yet receive Iho 
same wage that they would if at work all the time in the store. This 
arrangement places the teachers under special obligation to make their 
subjects so concretely valuable as to increase the efficiency of tlie 
girls in their work. The teacher, then, has a clsss of pupils wh<*, for 
the most part, lack either natural or acquired background for the ap- 
preciation of beauty in color, line or ornament, and who are prejudiced 
against a subject thought to be hard, uninteresting and intangible. iE^lie 
must make her teaching very practical so that tho merchaiitH will p'ct 
satisfactory returns on their investment of the time of their salespeople, 
and in three short mouths she must really teach big priucijdes, im- 
plant them so that they will take root, bear fruit and flourish in Ihe 
concrete form of improved salesmanship. 

In the time ‘allotted to the subject we cannot expect to go at all dee^dy 
into any of its phases or to lay any vory broad foundations. In general, 
our aim in the color work is to develop color sense, and in tho <lcsign, 
to help the pupils develop good taste. From our own shopping ex- 
periences, wo must all be aware that customers are more or less at the 
mercy of tho saleswoman who shows the merchandise. They must have 
something, but can buy only what is shown. And so it happens that 
many women, lacking independent judgment, wear the clothes which 
the saleswomen’s taste dictates, and furnish their houses with the hap- 
hazard selections from several department stores. Fret^uontly such a 
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customer has an unsatisfied feeling that she should hare spent her money 
to better advantage, that the effect produced by her costume or her fur- 
nishings is not what she had thought it would be, but she thinks that 
she did as well as she could under the circumstances. Our course in 
Color and Design is based on the principle of service to the customer — 
of helping her to get the right thing. This is as vital a principle in 
salesmanship as it is in art, for the advertising value of a satisfied custo- 
mer cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. 

We usually begin the course with the study of color because the 
girls find it simpler than design. They are more familiar with distinc- 
tions in color than in design and are more sensitive with regard to its 
use. Tn this, as in our other courses, we emphasize the educational 
principle of apperception. We first discuss the girls’ interest in the sub- 
ject and the importance of a knowledge of color in store work. To this 
discussion they respond well, drawing upon their own selling experiences 
for examples of customers’ need to help and advice in such matter? as 
matching sewing silk to dress goods or selecting a becoming hat or 
waist. In the display of merchandise, also, they realize that a knowl- 
edge of color relations is invaluable. Observe silk petticoats on a reel, 
bolts of ribbon on a showcase, a display of colored dress goods, — ‘‘all 
the latest shades” — ^the use of backgrounds, in the average department 
store, and decide for yourself whether or not it would help the business 
to teach color in a practical way to a group of salesgirls. Without 
realizing what they are doing, the girls tell the teacher that they need 
to know more about color, and their interest is gained without effort. 
After a brief review of the source of color and the six standard colors 
as revealed in the rainbow, we pass to the intermediate hues emphasizing 
the fact that the recognition of these hues is a matter of careful ob- 
servation and that the average untrained saleswoman does not under- 
stand their subtlety, cannot explain to a customer the difficulty of match- 
ing them, and does not know how to use them in combination. 

By tho use of mnch illustrative material, ribbons, dress goods, fiowers, 
feathers, anything that we can get, we drill the class on the recognition 
of colors each one has trained her eye to detect even very fine 

distinctions. After a lesson or two, the class work is varied and develop- 
ed by further distinctions in value and intensity; the correct use of 
the words “tint” and “shade” is taught, and the treatment of in- 
tense colors is discussed in detail. Again, illustrative material is al- 
ways on hand to make the particular question clear to everyone and to 
increase the interest of the lesson. Color combinations are taken up 
next. The girls are asked to report their observations of colors worn by 
people whom they see on the street, in the store, at parties, anywhere. 
Color schemes followed out in the big window displays are discussed crit- 
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ally and reasons for opinions are always aaketl. If the arrange- 
ent was considered poor, desirable changes are suggested. The ad- 
intages of conducting the lessons in this way are obvious: (1) the girls* 
)wers of observation are developed and thus a basis for independent 
udy is established; (2) their interest in the subject is aroused and held 
3 cause they themselves supply much of the material for diseiisaion. Ft 

so difficult to lay down even general rules for the colors which may 
3 worn by different types of individuals, that we do not attempt this. 
Members of the class representing distinct ty])cs of coloring are used as 
odels. As Various colors are tried, the girls see for themselves which 
les are most becoming and with tho help of the teacher in analyzing 
leh case, they learn how to ai>ply the points of the lesson to the needs 
t their customers. 

Each girl is asked to bring samides of materials for a street suit and 

silk waist or a dress for herself. The colors and material must be 
aitable for her and the color combination must be good. They are often 
arprised to see how difficult it is to find a silk lining which really 
latches or harmonizes with the woolen coat material and then they 
egin to realize that good dressing is more a matter of care an<l thought 
lian expense. When the samples have been accepted as satisfactory, 
tie girls trim them carefully, arrange and paste them in orderly fashion 
n a colored background, and label them. The exercise affords excol- 
3nt training of many kinds. 

Some laboratory work is required but since the short term makes con- 
onsation necessary there is much less of this than in the usual school 
ourses. Crayons are used instead of paints, to savo time. The small 
lUton Bradley color tops are very helpful in teaching the blending of 
olors. 

In the study of design, there is constant reference to color and fre- 
[uent review of the principles already taught. For instauce, one class 
ixercise in the arrangement of different kinds of merchandise for dis- 
day on a table or in a show case involves questions of form and size, 
>f spacing, of background and of color. Design is so vast a subject 
hat a teacher must select for emphasis the points which can be best a<lapted 
.0 the needs and possibilities of the group. In our school, two or three 
essons are given to the study of units as the basis of decorative design 
md here, as in the ease of color, we use actual merchandise to make it 
ill clear. For the study of line in relation to dress, the class models” 
ire again called forth to try on hats of different shapes and to prove 
die becomingness of sundry yokes, collars, waists, and skirts. 

The study of color is perhajis most combined with design when the 
liscussion of furnishing is begun. Here indeed is a big and interesting 
field: Starting with a lesson on conventional and naturalistic treat- 
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ment, the teacher quickly discovers the artistic preferences of her pupils. 
Two sofa pillows are held up for inspection — one with a life-like repre- 
sentation of a dog chained to the door of his kennel, or with a canoe 
containing a pair of lovers, an appropriate sentiment being embroidered 
at the side. The other pillow is unobtrusively but attractively embroid- 
ered in a simple border design in good color harmony. They represent, 
of course, the ‘‘good*’ and the “bad” pillow. The so-called art depart- 
ments of the stores are full of “bad” pillows and it is no wonder that 
the girls like them for few of them have seen anything else. N’early 
every girl in the class will prefer the naturalistic pillow. The teacher, 
who has given no indication of her preference, asks analytical ques- 
tions. Why do we have pillows? Are they intended primarily for com- 
fort or for ornament? May a pillow be both useful and prettj"? Is a 
pUlow as useful as it ought to be when it must be carefully xdaced in a 
certain position in order to look right - If you had a headache and 
wished to rest, should you choose a pillow decorated with a dog or one 
that had a simple cover? As one stands before a class, it is extremely 
interesting to watch the growth of ideas as these new aspects of familiar 
things are presented. The change in taste is very gradual but it takes 
place in the majority' of cases. The same plan is followed in discussing 
the design of all sorts of useful articles. The school has made a collec- 
tion of freakish objects representative of the trash offered for sale every- 
where. A peacock with tail outspread in coneave arrangement functions 
as a card receiver, the support of the entire creation of plated silver 
being not the peacock’s legs, as might be supposed, but wild rose sprays. 
Heavily-gilded, over-decorated clocks which will not run, cream pitchers 
in the form of animals, a basket which yields its contents only when tipped 
ovei' — ^these are examples of the “objets d’art” in our freak museum. 
Everyone knows how such things abound inside and outside stores. Be- 
cause this kind of “ art ” is so familiar, the pupils accept it as good and 
anyono who hopes to set a higher standard for them must approach the 
subject carefully. A china frog, highly colored, six inches in height, is 
held before the class. The creature is standing on its hind legs and its 
wide-open mouth is the beginning of a passageway leading to the base 
of the object. Plainly a receptacle, the question is — “What is it in- 
tended to hold?” Someone says “Flowers,” but no one can think of a 
flower which would look well in it, “Matches” is suggested but the 
depth is too great. Finally someone says, “It is Intended for an orna- 
ment,” and the teacher asks, ‘ ‘Should you like to have it in your room?” 
The laugh which follows answers the question in the negative and the 
class is by this method led to see that this, like hundreds of other rcdicu- 
lous objects which flood the market, has no justification for existence. 
“Fitness of form to purpose” is thus established as a guiding principle 
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and it is then easy to stimulate interest in good design in wall-paper, 
floor-coverings, dishes, lamps, and the objects of daily necessity with 
which we are all surrounded. 

To some persons it might seem unwise, from the business standpoint, 
to open the girls’ eyes to the demerits of such merchandise as that just 
described, since they may be called upon to sell it. No one need feel 
alarmed about this for the goods sell freely — ^witness the tons of it 
turned out by the manufacturers — ^but if a girl is able to influence some 
of her customers to buy the thing which she respects because it is well- 
designed, she raises the level of appreciation, and in so doing, contrib- 
utes something to the world’s advance. We introduce a bit of economics 
here, explaining to the class the significance of the statement that 
* ‘ every consumer is a producer * ’ and helping them to see their responsi- 
bility and opportunity in dealing with the public. We tell them about 
the Arts and Crafts movement and William hlorris’s ideal of a voca- 
tion, — ^that “he should contribute to the daily material comfort and 
ideasure of the world, that he should make places good for the body to 
live in and fair for the eye to rest upon and therefore soothing to 
the soul,” and also explain his belief, so expressive of Ills socialistic 
tendency, that the worker is degraded when obliged to make lliinay, 
specious articles instead of thoso which are lasting and sincere. This 
helps them to appreciate the worth of simplicity un<l increases their 
interest in selling merchandise which is reliable and good. When the 
girls marry and furnish their own homes, they find themselves with 
a basis for selection which makes this important undertaking unexpect- 
edly simple and enjoyable. Many of them have testified to the great 
personal benefit which they have gained from our Color and Design 
course/ Toward the end of the term, the class is taken to the Art 
Museum and for most of them it is a first visit. 

In the course which has beeu briefly described we had the help for 
three years of Mrs. Wilhelmina Drauga Campbell, who before her death 
in 1912 helped her husband most ably in developing the artistic side of 
the industries organized for blind workers. A graduate of the Normal 
Art School, Mrs. Campbell was pedagogical in her instruction, true in 
artistic instinct and had, in addition, the rare power of adai^tiug her 
wide knowledge and unusual gifts to the needs and comprchcusioii of a 
particular group. In the terms of vocational education, she made the 
course “function from the occupation” as no one who has followed her 
has been able to do. Some highly trained and talented art teachers fail 
in teaching an industrial group like this one of salesgirls, because they 
do not apply the principles to the material that the girls handle, and 
because they fail to see the interesting problems presented by the girls’ 
work. As a result, it sometimes happens that a teacher without special 
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art training but with understanding of the special conditions represent- 
ed by the class, will be more successful than the artists, because she 
connects the teaching with matters of daily interest in the girls’ lives. 

This in brief, is an outline of our course and a list of examination 
questions which the girls are expected to answer: 

OUTLINE FOE COURSE IN COLOR AND DESIGN. 


I. Color— 

1. Relations of Color Hues 

A. Flowers 

B. Fabrics, e. g. Silk, etc. 

C. Colored Crayons 

2. Relation of light and dark tones 
Intense and subdued tones 

Proportion 

Unity 

3. Review and classification of color with bolts of ribbon 

4. Color harmonies — ^Monochromatic, analogous, contrasting. 

Studied in connection with dress, house, counter 

5. Harmonies continued. 

Class mount illustrations 

II. Design — 

6. Designs 

7. Rhythm, balance, unity 

A. Oard-board figures used for motives and arranged for 

surface, border, center. 

B. Illustration with all kinds of materials. 

8. Picture versus pattern 

9. Illustration "of No. 8 with all kinds of material 

Class work: Drawing of plant form and adaptation as 
motive for design. 

10. Counter Display 

Unity 

Character goods 
Color scheme 
Arrangement 

Central point of interest 

Balance 

Rhythm 

11. Costume — ^Application of principles 

Dressing models 

12. Test 
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EXAMINATION IN COLOE AND DESIGN 

(Illustrate by the arrangement of your examination paper a well balanced 
arrangement, and the value of margins.) 

1. Describe the colors 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, in as many ways as you can. 

2. Illustrate with your crayons a scale of color, marking the tints, 

shades, and the standard or '^full intensity. 

3. What color harmony is illustrated by A? Wkich is most 

pleasing to you, and why? 

4. Describe as fully as you can Imes and styles becoming to the follow- 

ing figures: 

(a) Tall, narrow-chested, slender. 

(b) Short and stout. 

(e) How should sloping shoulders be treated? 

5. What colors are becoming to; 

(a) A brunette with pale complexion 

(b) A brunette with red cheeks. 

(c) A pure blonde 

(d) A person with red hair. 

6. Describe the design of E, E, G, H, in as many ways as you can. 

7. Explain the statement that decoration is art controlled by cc»mmon 

sense, by comparing: 

(a) 2 pincushions K and L 

(b) 2 inkwells O and P 

(c) 2 clocks E and S 

8. Discuss the two rooms X and Y with reference to: 

(a) Color scheme 

(b) Arrangement 

(c) Design of furniture and other articles 

(d) Harmony 

. (e) Simplicity 

(f) Suitability 

Which room should you prefer to live in, and why? 

9. Tell any ways in which the study of color and design has helpc<l y<m: 

(a) With your customers 

(b) At home 

(e) In yonr own purchases. 

COLOE AND DESIGN EXAMINATION. 

1. Name each of the colors, A, B, C, D, E, and discuss their intonaity 

and value. 

2. What color harmonies are represented in P, G, II, T? 

3. With the crayons, represent a mibdiicd color, a liui, a ,*thadr, a m utral, 

an vitermediaie hue. 
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4. Discuss the design of J; the color and design of K and L and M. 

5. What principles explained in the lecture on show-case ' and window 
display, have you been able to apply in your own department? 

6. On the principle of the adaptation of form to uae, discuss the design 

of the two pincushions, P and H, and the two clochs, S and T. On 
the common-sense basis, give your opinion of any two of the other 
objects (ui the table. 

7. Discuss the two rooms, X and Y as to: 

Color harmony 

Unity 

Design 

Bestfulness and comfort 
Care required in dusting, etc. 

In which room f^hould you to live? 

«. ^Vhat did you gain from the visit to the Art Museum? 

DISCUSSION 

Miss Cushing: What is the relation between the stores and the school 
in the work you are doing, Mrs. Prince? Is the work required in this class 
you speak of? 

Mrs. Prince: No; these girls are selected by the superintendents at 
the stores and they used to send us poor material’; one of them asked me 
once if I reali 2 ed that they sent me girls that wouldn ’t be missed from the 
store. Of course I had realized it, but it gave me a good chance to see 
what training would do for them. Now we have that group and use it as 
a practice school for training these teachers. There is a great demand for 
these teachers. This store that Miss Fitch speaks of has one of our teach- 
ers. Of course every teacher is told to connect immediately with the people 
in her city in doing this work, and Miss Fitch finds the greatest co-opera- 
tion between these teachers and the stores. There is a great deal of mater- 
ial to be found in every large department store. 

A member: Just about what proportion of technical practice do you 
require from these young ladies in studying material from the store? How 
much work do you find necessary in order that they may develop this ap- 
l^reeiation? 

Mrs, Prince: They come for fifteen hours a week to the school and 
we give two hours to this work. Usually one hour is given to discussion, 
or to the presentation of some new principle, and the second hour to some 
sort of expression by them. I wish we had a great deal more time, but it 
is difficult, or was difficult at first to keep it there at all. Now, I don't 
think anybody would be willing to let go of it. The employers see how 
much has been done. 
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A member: Do the stores bear the expense? 

h£rs. Prince: The stores send the girls and they receive the same wage 
as if they were in the store. These stores also make large contributions to 
the Woman’s Industrial Union. Of course now, the Simmons College bears 
the expense of the training course and the Boston public schools, for the 
last two years^ hare boime the expense of the director in giving the girls 
the practice. We hare had splendid co-operation there. 

A member: Does your school, or does any other school that you know 
of, train salesmen who visit homes and introduce new ideas in art? 

Mrs. Prince: Indirectly only, in this way: We have now about fifty- 
five pupils, most of whom are in charge of department stores in the posi- 
tion of educational director. They come to us with either a college or a 
normal training, and sometimes experience in teaching, and one of the 
things they do is to see that there is somebody in the so-called art depart- 
ment who can do that. Several of the stores have people connected with 
the educational department who are doing that; not the teacher herself, 
but somebody who has had shop training in that end of it. I think that 
has been done more and more. You see the teachers in this particular 
work have an opportunity to use their influence on various sides of the 
merchants, not only in the service end, but in the operating end as well. 
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HOME PLANNING: ITS ARTISTIC AND ECONOMIC FEATURES 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Estelle Peel Izos 

I would like to say before I begin my own subject something in regard 
to Mrs. Prince’s work. We have in our city one of Mrs. Prince’s students, 
who is conducting a class in one of our best department stores. This win- 
ter it has been my good fortune to have had some work teaching design, 
in materials and textiles in that department store class, and I have gone 
through the materials in that store, indudlng all kinds of wearing apparel, 
dresses, all kinds of materials, laces, silks, everything, and I haven’t found 
any bad designs. . That shows the influence that her work is having in the 
stores. It has been one of the greatest pleasures to And a store in which 
there were no bad designs in dresses and nothing oflensive in design or 
colors in any of the wearing apparel. I wanted to tell you this because of 
my actual experience. 

In a meeting animated by such serious purposes as is the Western 
Drawing and Manual Training Association, no subject deserves a larger 
place than does Home Planning. This is strikingly brought home to us 
when we reflect that men and women have subjected themsdves to sacri- 
fices and endurances and have undergone all forms of mental and manual 
labor in order that they might realize in a degree at least, the fulfillment 
of some cherished ideal of a home. The home is the vital center of all 
life’s activities. Its mission is to teach the value of the ideal and to cul- 
tivate the heart. Its influence is the most enduring that can be brought 
into the life of a being, whether for good or for evil. No problem in life 
requires a higher grade of intelligence in management, selection, and ar- 
rangement, or a broader sympathy and understanding of every phase of 
industry and art than do those involved in the establishment of a home. 

To what degree art has influenced the life and character of people is 
a matter for recapitulation. All people in times past have used the 
great principles of art and have elevated or abused and degraded them. 
The inherent desire for the aesthetic manifests in one of two ways: either 
in sensational desire for acquisitions and accumulations of things, ornate 
or diverting and often ugly; or in the desire for constant association with 
and appreciation of things excellent and beautiful which constitute sources 
of enduring satisfaction. Lack of well-established standards, and a power 
to appreciate the beautiful is largely responsible for the economic waste in 
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the production of useless and ugly* furnishings that find their waj into 
our homes. 

Home making is a profession, and needs the training for a profession. 
The home-maker has to deal with the artistic merit, invention and ingenuity 
of industrial and commercial products, and should take her responsibility 
as a consumer with the same earnestness and seriousness with which the 
man takes his as a producer. The home-maker faces the same problems 
that the man-of-affairs faces in his business, — ^that of the estimation of 
cost, qualities and values, both artistic and economic, and the relation 
of expenditure to income. The ethical, artistic, and economic success of 
a household depends as much upon the care and intelligence in spending 
the income as it does upon the earning. There can be no question of the 
need of giving students knowledge and skill in the successful selection and 
management of the home, for these students are soon to select the food, 
the clothing, and furnishings as well as the fine arts for the home, every 
phase of which should minister to the highest welfare of the family. 

Since we cannot enter the homes of our students with impunity, and 
since no school board could furnish yearly the necessary funds for the 
building and furnishing of a home, we must seek other methods of present- 
ing the principles of artistic and economic home-planning. An imaginary 
problem may be made so practical as to lie well within the range of or- 
dinary experience, and may be developed in every way in which an actual 
one is developed. A limited sum of money may be allotted to each stu- 
dent with which to purchase a vacant lot and build and furnish a modest 
home, with the stipulation that the house must be beautiful and har- 
monious in appearance and arrangement, and that the finished product 
must be free from all debt. The problem which confronts the student is 
how to secure the greatest amount of beauty and convenience with the 
least expenditure. 

These are the requirements: there must be beauty in common and 
familiar things as well as in the fine arts, and artistic merit in the ar- 
rangement of all farnishings; there must be a systematic study of prin- 
ciples of good construction and production of furniture and lloor coverings ; 
and beauty in color harmonies. Students must keep itemized accounts of 
all expenditures, including cost of lot, building and furnishing. They must 
determine the question of salaiy necessary for the maintenance of the 
chosen investment and make budgets indicating the distribution of the 
income, worked out, not from statistics, but from the actual experience in 
their own families. In every possible way the student is to be brought 
face to face with actually existing vital problems of daily life in its most 
intimate relation. 

The sum stipulated should be limited for two reasons: first, the average 
person seldom has more than $6,000 to spend upon such an investment; 
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ami second, while it requires no particular amount of intelligence to spend 
money, as the over-abundance and noisy self-assertion of some furnishings 
testify, to spend a small amount wisely and discriminately requires a 
marked degree of knowledge of what constitutes beauty in line, form, 
color and design as well as of quality in every material used. 

Nothing will more surely improve good citizenship than owning a home. 
From the moment that the student begins the actual search for a desirable 
location he manifests a greater self-respect and self-reliance, recognizing 
clearly and definitely what things will be detrimental or beneficial to the 
community in which he expects to live. Poor streets, poor sewage, poor 
lighting systems, present and future neighbors, and proximity to saloons 
may make slight difference, to a transient dweller, but to this possible pur- 
chaser with the enthusiasm of youth, environment is of utmost importance, 
lie investigates the kind of legal guarantee that the city or township offers 
as to the quality, style and value of buildings permitted on adjacent land; 
the water supply; the nature of soil and its influence upon health and 
vegetation; transportation facilities; and accessibility of school, church, 
and other cultural influences. He interviews the real estate man and land 
owner, and is alert to the fluctuation of market values. So thoroughly are 
students alive to the various phases of their problem that they have been 
known to make remarks like, you remember that lot I bought two 
years ago? The street ears and street improvements have been carried 
past it, and it is worth $500 more today^han when I bought it.” 

The actual plans and elevation of the house are so intimately con- 
nected that they can scarcely be treated independently. If beauty and 
economy are to be found in the home, the exterior must be a direct and 
straightforward outcome of internal requirements. The qualities which 
make for economy will add to artistic appearance. Simplicity, good use 
of structural lines, the pitch of the roof, and the pleasing grouping of 
windows and doors which produce good proportions — ^these are the qualities 
which create beauty without adding to the expenditure. It is a mistaken 
idea that crude and ugly dwellings are necessarily less expensive than those 
of artistic character. Picturesqueness comes in large measure thro sim- 
plicity of line, the careful distribution of windows, doors and chimneys, and 
the absence of ornamentation. If the proportion and main lines are bad, 
no amount of applied ornament will hide the excessive ugliness of design. 
If decoration is used, though it may be safely omitted, it must rise 
directly out of construction. The student learns to apply these principles 
to the many illustrations of houses which he finds in books, magazines 
and photographs and ultimately to the design of his own house, which 
he works out on paper. 

The things which will influence the choice of the site are as variable 
as are the lives of the builders. Whatever the choice be, whether a modest 
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residence in the outskirts of the city, an accessible country produce farm, 
an income property, or a double or a small shop in which the owner 
maintains a residence and yet receives a small return upon his investment, 
the student makes careful drawings of his house as it shall appear when 
completed in its chosen setting. 

The fascinating problem of making door plans calls for foresight and 
a thorough understanding of the requirements of the everyday life of the 
family which is to live in the house. The convenience of a house in which 
mistress and maid are one depends upon compactness, which is essential 
for heating purposes and for economy in construction, and upon the avoid- 
ance of awkward or cramped arrangements. Every foot of space must 
be assigned to a use which can not be so well served by any other appor- 
tionment. The judicious placing of partitions, and stairways, the con- 
centrating of dues, the doing away with all needless passages, the skillful 
and economic arrangement of rooms and thoroughfares for convenience 
and comfort, all require the student’s deepest thought. 

When once the vision of the possible beauty of the structure is seen 
by the student, through the working out of the sketch of his house and 
his door plans, his love and enthusiasm for his new home are unbounded. 
His days and nights are full of dreams, pictures and imaginings, which 
unlike most youthful dreams, he Jenowa to be possible of ultimate realiza- 
tion. To the teacher it is just the beginning of a movement for the 
beautidcation of the home, a movement in which the school is bound to 
play an Increasingly important part in the diffusion of beauty through the 
accessories of every day life. 

Before the student begins the real problem of applying the know- 
ledge of principles governing good taste in the arrangement of a home, 
he prepares the wood which is to be used in each room of his house. 
Ho part of the modern inexpensive home is more abused than the 
wood-trim. Not infrequently one dnds all the natural beauty of the 
grain lost in an overdose of stain, paint, varnish or shellac. By re- 
peated experiments in staining, each student learns the advantage and 
disadvantages of oil, water, spirit or acid stains, and paints, fillers and 
dnishes. 

The student is now face to face with another vital problem in home 
planning. He is to choose the furniture, the wall and door coverings, 
the decorations and all the furnishings for the entire home. Ho is to 
learn the commercial as well as the artistic value of all the common 
and familiar things that go into the home. He is to plan for the 
dignity and unity of the house, if it is to have character and individual- 
ity. He is to provide for the use of the rooms, and for the comforts, 
the occupations and the varying tastes of the different members of his 
family. He is to learn that simplicity is not poverty, but the very 
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foundation of beauty and refinement; that ''beauty is the most use- 
ful*' and should be the commonest, not the costliest, of experiences, 

Xow, the great principle which underlies all expression of beauty 
is good spacing. It is the balance of unequal proportions which gives 
a sense of equilibrium without equal divisions. It is the fine relation 
of lines, masses, and colors. It is the subordination of forms and 
colors to a dominant idea so that they mutually enrich and enhance 
each other. These fundamental elements underlie the good spacing of 
any art, whether that relates to painting, to sculpture, to architecture, 
or to the four walls of a room. 

Since the problem with the student is that of securing the greatest 
amount of beauty and convenience with the least actual expenditure, 
it is imperative that he learn the laws governing good taste and the 
basic principles of beauty. Four essential elements are to be con- 
sidered in the arrangement of a room:(l) the center of interest, (2) 
the arrangement of the furniture, (3) the balance of pictures with 
empty wall spaces, and (4) harmonious color. The first step in the 
achievement of a room embodying these principles is an effort by each 
student to place on paper the ideas he means to express. 

The drawing of wall-elevations for each room gives ample oppor- 
tunity to apply the principles of good spacing in the arranging of 
furniture, in the hanging of pictures upon the wall, and in placing the 
ornaments upon the mantel or book case. It is a distinct lesson in 
design, and calls for sensitiveness to fine proportions and balance in 
forms and color. Without the right understanding and application of 
these principles no amount of costly or rare furnishing will make a 
room beautiful. It is not money but mind which produces good taste. 
Good taste can be expressed only by the application of laws of balance, 
proportion, intelligent selection, and harmony. 

In order that the student may choose his furniture intelligently, 
he should study the history of furniture, not that he may fill his home 
with period furniture, but that he may have a better understanding of 
what constitutes good line and proportion; of what constitutes solid, 
honest, direct construction; of the adaptability of wood and its finish; 
of the value of recurring lines which give enrichment, variety, and 
unity in design, and of the breadth and simplicity of design which 
is an outgrowth of structural lines. In similar manner, oriental and 
domestic rugs and carpets should be studied in the class room. The 
purpose and durability having first been considered, the quality of the 
wool, the character of the weave, the color, and the design are studied 
from examples of all kinds of weaves, which are wiUingly lent by 
merchants. The knowledge of pictures is gained by actual association 
with paintings, etchings, color-prints, and carbon and color reproduc- 
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tions of old and modern masters. Local artists and picture dealers are 
always willing to contribute liberally by sending large exhibits of 
excellent examples to the classrooms. This study includes the know- 
ledge of proper framing. Pottery, chinaware, and silver may be studied 
in the same manner, and the stereoptican may be used to illustrate 
various kinds of furniture, and good and bad arrangements of in- 
teriors. 

That the student may have more practical experience in arranging 
a room, a collection of furniture, pictures, casts, rugs, books, and pot- 
tery may be placed in the classroom. Each student should be given an 
opportunity to arrange a wall beautifully in accordance with the laws 
of balance, good spacing and harmony. The result may then be criticized 
and discussed by the class, and necessary changes in arrangement may be 
made. If the student has a working knowledge of the laws of balance and 
proportion, it will express itself in a straight forward orderly way. He 
must learn that rooms must always serve as backgrounds or settings for 
the drama of life. When he permits the articles of furniture to dominate 
a room and its occupant, he has violated every law of good taste. He 
must have rooms from which one gets with a single comprehensive glance, 
a thrill of joy and a sense of beauty, for rooms once well arranged will 
sdways be beautiful, and therefore ilt to be homes in fullest sense of the 
word. 

The beauty of a room depends largely upon the fascinating problem of 
color combinations, the harmonious juxta-position of colors, and the 
methods and ways of contrasting color. Color includes pictures, furniture, 
rugs, draperies, walls, wood-work, and everything in the room. The effect 
of a room may be cheerful or sad, pleasing or repellant, according to the 
quality and force of the colors employed. If these are not balanced in the 
same big way that we balance contrasting form, the scheme will be marred. 
It is skillful manipulation of tone contrasts in harmony, even the juilicious 
opposition of tones, that produces the greatest harmonies. 

In his joyous effort to procure beautiful and convenient household sur- 
roundings, the student now begins his visits of investigation to merchants 
for the purpose of choosing the thousand common things of daily life. 
He makes repeated visits to the different dealers in furniture, in pictures, 
in domestic and oriental rugs, in wall-papers and draperies, in table and 
bed linens, in china ware and pottery, and in kitchen utensils. The student 
is unsparing in his endeavor to choose materials, utensils and furniture, 
the quality, usefulness and beauty of which determine their fitness. And 
I may add that all merchants that they have approached have given gen- 
erously of their time and advice. Each student keeps a carefully itemized 
account of each supposed purchase that goes into the house. Two things 
only is he permitted to carry from the old house into the new, — ^his piano 
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au»l Ms books. lie finds thro his study that no furniture is too simple for 
use providing that the lines and construction are unimpeachable. He 
finds the limited sum allotted him a stimulus rather than a detriment, often 
bringing into expression a creative activity to be achieved by no other 
means. So closely identical to the real problem, is this, that students 
enter into it with an enthusiasm and joy that would delight the heart of 
a real homemaker. 

Placing himself in the position of his father, the student considers the 
question of salary necessary for the maintenance of such property. Can 
he maintain such an investment on a salary ranging from .$800 to $1500? 
What are the actual living expenses for one year of a family of five with 
such an income? Under two heads, living expenses and pleasures, each 
student works out from the actual experiences of his family a division of 
salary for one year. Pood, fuel, clothing, light, water, street assessments, 
carfare, laundry, medical attention, insurance and taxes are some of the 
inevitable items of living expense. Books, travel, and amusements are 
the items usually included under the head of pleasure. These latter items 
are necessarily small, as the student usually finds to his surprise and dis- 
appointment. In the many accounts of maintenance presented by students, 
only a few have omitted savings, and no one provided for continuous hired 
service. Students also work out itemized accounts for food and clothing 
for the entire family for one year. The student bases his information 
upon the actual experience of his own family, and sometimes gains it 
through the combined effort of his community, for his enthusiasm often 
causes him to draw upon the experience of the entire neighborhood. One 
unforseen outcome of the course is the drawing together of parents and 
children, enabling the latter to appreciate the difficulties their elders are 
encountering and the sacrifices they are making, with the result that even 
immature boys and girls are changed from dissatisfied critics of their 
parents into sympathetic assistants. The student has gone beyond mere 
representation in this concrete expression of his ideals. Whatever the out- 
come for him in the future, his miud is aroused and his imagination 
quickened to the true usefulness of art. No student' who goes thro a course 
of this sort conscientiously and sympathetically can fail to become a better 
home-maker and a better citizen. 

Discussion. 

A member; In what year in the public schools would you put this 
work of which you have spoken 

Miss Izor: It comes in the high school course at the beginning of the 
thir<l year. 

A member: Should that be given to the boys and girls the same? 

Miss Izor: Yes, it is given to the boys and girls. 
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A member: What teacher teaches it, the art teacher or the domestic 
science? 

The chairman : Miss Izor is an art teacher^ but if you want to call her 
a domestic science teacher she will not object. 

A member: How long a course have you? 

Miss Izor: At the present time, it extends over one semester. Here- 
after it will cover three and be enrolled with the architectural course. We 
have two periods a day every day in the term. The enthusiasm often causes 
the student to work considerably over time. 

Miss McArthur: To get the children interested in the problems of^ 
their parents, it is not really necessary to wait until the third year in the 
high school. In the public schools of Chicago I have tried this question 
of economy in the seventh grade, and I know of no subject that arouses 
more interest among the children. They were intensely interested in this 
problem of expenditure and of economy, and have probably been critics 
in the matter of home expenditure. We find it really vital and interesting 
work, that which we worked out in the seventh grade. One item was how 
to use an income of $1200 in a family of five, including one small child. 
The children worked it out on the questions of food, shelter and clothing. 

I left it to them to add the charity, savings and the church, and I found 
it was one of the most interesting things we ever did. 

Miss Goldsworthy: A course of study that is being planned for the 
State of Michigan for eighth grade work through the year revolves around 
this question of the household arts. The children go to the stores and 
gather up information, and they do it with great interest. 

Miss Izor: Then there are no end of books that make sketches of 
every article that they have chosen, with the cost. Our town is not of such 
a size but that I may know what is in each store. I do know very well what 
each store has and in that way I can keep track of the work of the chil- 
dren. It is an easy thing when they bring in their sketches of the materials 
which they have chosen. 

A member ; I would like to ask Miss Izor if there is an art pre-requisite 
for this work? I know much work of this kind has been done by domestic 
science teachers without an art pre-requisite. Has your course an art pre- 
requisite, and how much? 

Miss Izor: Tes, two years; four semesters. A pupil before he comes 
into my course must have had at least two years art in the high schools 
before he is prepared with the fundamental principles. 
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Fked H. Daxiels, 

Direetor of Drawing, Newton, HassaehusettB 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I assure you that when I read your letter of 
invitation to come here to speak at this time and place, I had an immedi- 
ate and perfectly natural reaction. I said to myself, ^^No, I will not go. 
Of course 1 will not go. It would be absurd. It would be presumptions 
to think of going.” But I had been to your meetings before and their 
memory was so delightful, — that I came again. 

It has occurred to me, several times, however, since I have been here, 
that my first reaction was a very wise one; my trepidation has been in- 
creasing day by day, as I have viewed your exhibits and have heard your 
program. 

Your exhibits certainly are astonishingly good; some of them are won- 
derfully good, better than I had imagined possible at this stage of the 
development of manual training and art education. They show evidences 
of seeking after the right thing. We are more conservative where I came 
from. A man on the East coast said to me recently, ”I haven’t changed 
my course a single jot for thirty years, I am teaching exactly the same 
thing now that I did thirty years ago” — ^and he was way behind thirty 
years ago! We have ])eop1e there who have not had a new idea in manual 
training or drawing since the time Bahotep was chauffeur for Ramses II. 
Possibly you have that same conservative kind here in some places, but 
they are not present in the exhibits. 

Your program has been a source of delight, a great helxo and in- 
spiration. 

After I had accepted your very kind invitation, it gradually occurred 
to me that I had already spoken upon this subject before this Association. 
I had entirely forgotten it. But you may have heard that as one gets old 
the memory returns to the things that happened in his youth — of course 
you don’t know that yet. I remember now that way back at the joint 
meeting of the Eastern and Western Association. I think it was in the 
year 1843, I spoke on this same subject. As I gradually became con- 
scious of this fact, I remembered some of the details, I recalled that Mr. 
Perry, now of Pratt Institute, was there. He was a boy iu knidkerboekers 
at the time, and came with his parents. 

You may think it is rather an extraordinary and unusual subject for a 
man to speak upon, as we all have the feeling that the matter of house 
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furniahing is iu the hands of the women. The prerogative of the man in 
the home is two-fold^ he has the privilege of paying the bills for all the 
furniture that his wife may purchase; secondly, he acts as a moving van 
to push the furniture around from place to place in the house. It aotually 
happened in a New England town not long ago that a visitor said to the 
man of the hou.se: ** Pliny, I think you have moved the piano since I was 
here.” The host replied, '^Yes, we have had it every place in the house 
except the coal bin, and I expect to put it there next.*' He made no re- 
monstrance, he recognized that his wife was the housekeeper. 

There are two things that militate against successful house furnishing, 
which I want to touch upon before showing the slides. Tho first is this: 
We have given or we have left to us things that we do not care to keep 
in the house, except for reasons of sentiment. We know, on the other 
hand, that these heirlooms, these thmgs that arc full of sentiment and 
affection, are really the things that make the home dear to us; and so 
there is this constant conflict between the things that have been given us 
and the things we ought to have. We have doylies fearfully worked out 
in strong violet and green on white, and all sorts of things for table run- 
ners. We have pillows with horse’s heads, and Indian heads, and high 
schools painted on them. We know nobody cares to sleep on a horse's 
head or the high school steps. We have given us copies of Gibson, fear- 
fully Fletcherised in pen and ink. Most everybody has something of that 
kind in the home. 

The second reason is this, some people imagine that house furnishing 
is siniidy a knack. We say, Mrs. Blank has a knack for furnislung her 
home. We wouldn’t say: hlrs. Blank has a knack for mus’c, because we 
know that music is an art to be learned through hard study and practice. 
We ought also to know that house furnishing is an art to be learned, al- 
though perhaps one can’t learn much about it from books. If wo enter a 
room and a feeling of satisfaction or pleasure comes over us, let us study 
the room. A man entered an artist’s studio, sat down in front of the fire 
and said: '‘Do you know I would like to take my shoes off here.” Ilo 
felt at homo. A woman entered the same room a little later, and slie saiii: 
"I feel as if I had a chocolate cream in my mouth every time C enter this 
room.” Both were expressing their delight with the room. When we 
enter a room that gives us that kind of sensation, we shouhl study it to 
see why it is so satisfactory. 

I know of a man who entered another room — ^this is an absolutely true 
story of a man, an artist, whom you know by reputation. He was obliged 
to wait a while for his host. He sat down and looked about the room. The 
carpet was of strong color, with sofa cushions still more striking in color; 
the hangings were of one color and the wall paper another, and all were 
showy. This artist was sensitive to color, and he became very fidgity. Soon 
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after the host came down stairs, the visitor apologized and went home. He 
could not« remember what he came for. When we have experience with 
such rooms, let us study them until we are sure we know why they are 
bad. 

Victor Hugo says: Homes are like the people who live in them,*’ 

and we know that '*Art is revelation of self.** With the aid of the 
illustrations to be thrown upon the screen we may see how true are both 
these quotations. 

(About sixty lantern slides were used to illustrate the lecture- The 
report which follows is necessarily incomplete and fragmentary.) 

All scientific progress is based upon an understanding of the laws of 
nature. It is e<|n’ally true, "though less understood, that all sufec.-sful 
results in the field of art may be traced back to nature and a knowledge 
of her ways of doing things. Hence we may safety conform with nature's 
laws of design. Because for thousands and perhaps hundreds of thousands 
of years man has been in constant contact with nature, he has an instinc- 
tive sense that things which agree with nature in her general laws and 
manifestations must be right, and that those things which contradict na- 
ture are wrong. ‘‘Nature is Divine Art,” said Plato, and believing as 
we do that nature is at least the best art we have, we may base our home 
furnishing upon her laws of furnishing. For our purpose tonight, three 
will suffice, — Order, Fitness to Purpose and Simplicity. Perhaps you will 
choose others for your own home or school conditions. 

The largest room in the house should be the living room. It should 
have a generous fireplace, the “heart” of the home. Windows are best 
arranged in groups as in schools and art museums, that the light may he 
concentrated so as to permit adequate lighting of pictures, casts and other 
furnishings. The piazza should be placed where it may serve as an outdoor 
living room, private rather than public. If the woodwork in the house is 
beautiful, it may be enjoyed to the best advantage if painted white, that 
the modelling may show as with plaster casts. If the wood finish is the 
usual, ordinary type, it is better to stain it in middle value tones of quiet 
color, that it may be a part of an unobtrustive background. 

Light wall paper makes a room appear larger, and dark paper causes 
it to appear smaller. Red, orange and yellow are the warm colors; green, 
blue and violet are the cool colors. When a room receives little or no 
sunlight let us introduce a suggestion of warmth through the use of warm 
colors upon the walls, and vice versa. The floor should appear darkest, the 
walls of middle value, and the ceiling the lightest ; this is nature *s scheme. 
Green and brown are the restful colors because we are most accustomed to 
them in nature; therefore, they irritate the eye nerves less than others. 
Such colors should be used in the rooms in which we spend considerable 
time, as the living room, or the study. Red is the color of love and hearty 
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good-fellowship; it is the most stimulating of colors, and mav well appear 
in halls and dining rooms where we desire welcome and good cheer to 
dominate. Above all things, we must recognize the fact that walls and 
floors are backgrounds. Thej must always be quiet in pattern and color, 
never assertive, if we desire things to maintain their proper relations in 
the home. A wall covering which is more interesting than the hostess is a 
calamity. “For want of the consideration of things in their proper 
order, all the world is in confusion. ’ ' The wall is a conventional thing, it 
must have a conventional treatment; that is, if a figured wall paper is 
used, the design must be conventionalized rather than naturalistic, for 
flowers and fruits will not grow upon a plaster wall. A room as a whole, 
like a gown, should have one color dominant. When we consider the con- 
tinued satisfaction with regard to color and design, texture and wearing 
quality, the Oriental rug is the cheapest rug we can buy, although through 
imitation the domestic rug of today is making remarkable progress towards 
excellence. 

Window curtains should repeat in lighter values and more cheerful 
colors the general room color. They should be hung upon rings and reach 
to the window sill only. Sunlight is the best of nature’s germicides, let 
us open the way for sunshine to enter. Portieres should be hung upon 
rings that they may be moved easily in service, and here again, the room 
color should be repeated in richer tones. 

The old, old houses with their simple furnishings arc a delight to 
thousands who willingly pay a sm'all fee to see them. In these clays of 
strenuous living, we welcome the opportunity to thus partially realize our 
half-conscious ideal, — ^the simple life. The modern Craftsman movement 
is a return to simpler things, a reaction from the fretful furnishings of 
1880-1900. Antique furniture is in much demand for the same reason. If 
we are so fortunate as to possess a few antiques, they should be placed 
together in one room to form a consistent group. 

With regard to the dining room, let us place our rugs where they may 
be walked upon, instead of under the table where they serve as a crumb 
tray. Our dining room will be furnished in better taste, if wo modestly 
shelve our china behind thin curtains, rather than attempt a garish dis- 
play. 

The bedrooms should suggest light, air and immaculate cleanliness. The 
woodwork should be white or nearly so, and the wall coverings and the 
furnishings in dedicate values and colors, cheerful and clean in their sug- 
gestion. 

A single picture, or a group of pictures should repeat the shape of the 
w^ space upon which they are hung, and each picture should be hung 
with two vertical wires which repeat the vertical lines all about the room. 
It is our own home which we are furnishing, let us reflect our personality 
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in our choice of pictures. If we are timid, retiring, quiet, possibly bash- 
ful, our pictures should be the echo of our own peculiar characteristics, — 
gentle, rather than bold and vigorous. If we are fond of nature, or of 
animals, or children, our walls may show the manner of man we are. We 
shoulil be careful to select good pictures of whatever variety we may choose, 
if we are not sure, we may safely tahe the consensus of opinion from those 
who have made a study of such things. 

If casts are hung upon the walls, they are best placed against plaster 
or brick backgrounds, where the texture of cast and background may in 
part agree. Choose carefully the place in the room where the lighting 
shows the modeling of the cast to the best advantage. 

Finally, the longer we live in our homes the more we realize the truth 
uf the old quotation, ^ ‘ Whoso creates a home, creates a potent spirit, which 
in tarn doth fashion him that fashioned.’* 
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Bobert J. Leonard 

Professor and Director Vocational Education 
Indiana ITniversity, Bloomington, Ind. 

Twenty years ago the great forests of the Pacific northwest remaiue<i 
practically untouched^ because of the lack of facilities for transporting the 
logs and lumber to the centers of population along the Pacific. The great 
tooth picks*' 150 or 200 ft. long were too cumbersome to be carrie<l on 
flat cars even when cut into several sections. 

Finally a group of Seattle lumbermen conceived the idea of lashing 
the logs together into rafts and towing the rafts from Elliott Bay down 
the Sound into the Pacific and thence to San Francisco. After many ex- 
perimental efforts the method was declared a success and preparations 
were made to construct and convey a great fleet of rafts composed of 
thousands of logs from Seattle to San Francisco. 

One by one the rafts were made, huge cradles being formed by driving 
piles into the stream, and then carefully packed with well fitting logs. 
Chains and cables were wrapped securely about the logs and the rafts 
floated to mid-stream. Twelve were finished and joined by huge cables. 
The fleet started on its trip, being towed by six tugs. All went well for 
several days,* despite the rough sea, but along the southern coast of Oregon 
a storm arose, dashing the fleet about like empty boats and one by one 
the huge rafts were pounded to pieces by the waves and the currents and tide 
to be picked up as drift wood aU along the coast. 

Upon iuvestigation it was found that the cables had parted in many 
places but that the chains were unbroken. 

Into a small middle western town years before had come a chainmaker 
who settled there and built a rude factory installing several forges, Dolly 
Hammers" and anvils, and commenced making chains. The quality of his 
chains attracted attention for they were never known to break. His busi- 
ness grew by leaps and bounds and his make was always upeeifled where 
great strength was necessary. The chains which so successfully withstood 
the storm and stress were made in his factory. 

In the early days this iron master employed but three or four men, 
aU expert chain makers. As his business grew, however, and as new 
methods were introduced modifying the hand process, the proud group of 
chain makers represented but a smsdl fraction of the large force, as semi- 
skilled men and boys were employed in great numbers in the factory. 
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Though the chains are still noted for their strength, the plant now employs 
ftfores of young men and boys and illiterate foreigners who receive less 
than a living wage and who never learn a trade, for there is no trade to 
learn. They never know when some change in the factory, a period of 
industrial depression, or some new invention will make them a part of 
the great army of the unemployed and unemployable which now numbers 
hundreds of thousands. This forms the weakest link in the wonderful 
indust rj’ built up by the iron master. 

The chain is no stronger than its weakest link and an industry is no 
metre socially worth while than its weakest phase, and the weakest phase 
of modern industry today concerns the human element. An industry to 
be justifiable must minister to the health, spiritual, moral and economic 
welfare of all concerned: the workers; the consumers; and the manufac- 
turers or the capitalists whose money is invested in the business. Most 
industries today, except those relating to the manufacturing of firearms, 
ammunition, etc., liquor and tobacco, directly minister in a large way to 
the welfare of the consumers and the manufacturer and in a small way to 
the welfare of the worker. Herein lies the weakest link. 

The great majority of boys and girls upon leaving school and going 
to work enter an industrial situation and life of which they know little or 
nothing. They know relatively more about the materials of industry and 
industrial processes than industrial life, for the products of industry have 
been an organic part of their environment, and the materials of industry 
have been handled in the schools. 

At the present time, there is an honest difference of opinion regarding 
sx)ecific technical vocational education in the public schools for many pur- 
suits, but can there be any difference regarding the obligations of teachers 
and the schools in attempting to provide children with the necessary back- 
ground so as to enable them to ultimately understand industrial life and 
all that it means? 

Some contend that the technical phases of wage earning may be best 
learned in the i^op or factory, but the industrial situation can never be 
interpreted without the background of industrial history and biography and 
industrial evolution, which to reach the masses, must be taught in the 
schools. 

Among our membership are teachers of industrial subjects, teachers 
of fine arts and home economics. The courses of study which we now ad- 
minister in the various schools which we represent and the exhibits at this 
meeting show conclusively that we, like manufacturers, are more interested 
in production, quantitative and qualitative production, than in the human 
problems involved. 

At present it seems that we prefer to teach our boys and girls to 
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make a portfolio b7 a laborious hand process, disregarding all relation 
that this bears to case making in bookbinding, than to use modern methods 
that are typical of industry, thus forming a basis for an industrial study 
which should follow. 

Herein lies the weakest aspect of our work, for pupils may successfully 
complete all phases of our present courses and learn relatively little or 
nothing concerning modern production and the problems incident thereto. 

Nearly all of our present courses are based upon either the disciplin- 
ary or the art craft approach, and even though we desired to attempt to 
introduce our pupils to the productive life about them, the whole view- 
point and purpose of present courses becomes the first and initial obstacle. 
How can a course based upon the disciplinary theory be useful in interpret- 
ing modern life? 

By the disciplinary approach, I mean that which assumes the mind 
to be made up of a number of faculties and that general skill may be 
developed by specific training. This approach has given rise to the joint 
and exercise method in woodwork, and to the notion that we must work 
from the parts to the whole, from the simple to the complex, from the 
easy to the difficult, and above all it has placed the emphasis on process 
and method and general training, rather than on product and specific train- 
ing and an understanding of the situation. In sewing, it is responsible for 
the stitch exercises, and in art for the so-called scientific method of leaching 
color, whereby pupils first learn aU the various colors and combinations 
and then attempt to mix them and later use them in painting. In mechan- 
ical drawing it is responsible for the introductory exercises, line and angle 
drills, etc., on the basis that one cannot make a drawing until all the 
problems involved have first been mastered. This approach, though out- 
grown in many other subjects, is the greatest obstacle today in the modern- 
izing of all the industrial arts work in our schools. 

The arts and crafts approach is more attractive, bringing forth an 
instinctively favorable reaction to the aesthetic sense, but is no more sat- 
isfactory as a basis of introduction to modem life than the disciplinary ap- 
proach. Finding its basis in the philosophy of Buskin, Morris and others 
in their fight against machine production, brought about by the Industrial 
Bevolution, the arts and crafts approach teaches that the essential element 
in production is design, that the designer should be the craftsman and 
the craftsman the designer, that hand methods should not be replaced by 
machine methods and that the important thing is the beautiful and useful 
product rather than the processes involved and the general resultant train- 
ing derived. 

This approach justifies our courses in basketry, yarn weaving, book- 
binding, paper and cardboard construction, art metal and much of the 
woodwork, sewing and other related courses found in our schools today. 
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To attempt to introduce children to modern life by such means is absurd 
and such courses, though valuable as applied art, must soon give way to 
the modern industrial methods of production. 

The main purpose of the industrial and related courses in the schools 
today must be to introduce children to the life of the time. If we fail 
to do this, we are assisting in industrial exploitation and we are contribut- 
ing to human waste, for ignorance of the modern situation is the best 
means of perpetuating it. 

A new industrial day must dawn. If we are to develop a democracy 
new industrial ideals must dominate. But new standards in industry will 
never become operative without the rank and file, the workers themselves, 
have the basic knowledge and training concerning the whole situation 
necessary to indicate how to point the way toward the path of progress. 
The fight for reasonable hours of work, for a living wage, for the elimin- 
ation of child labor, for workmen 's compensation and insurance, for guard- 
ing human life from occupational diseases and hazards, would have been 
won long ago if the workers themselves had received the vision of a new 
industrial era in the public schools. 

When we speak of workers we mean women as well as men, girls as 
well as boys, for, taking the country as a whole, about one-half of all women 
between the ages of 16 and 20 are working for wages, averaging those liv- 
ing in cities, towns and rural districts. In the cities the percentage is much 
higher, being about 65% in Chicago and other centers of population. About 
one-third of all women who work are engaged in industrial pursuits, one- 
third in some form of domestic service and the remainder divided among 
several groups of occupations. The greatest factor in all phases of the 
exploitation of women workers is ignorance of the situation in which they 
find themselves, and for such ignorance the schools are directly responsible. 

As it is, young girls entering industry, though at first stunned by the 
busy whirl of the machines, soon become factory wise and, in a year or 
two, are a real part of the complicated mechanism and any effort to better 
conditions or change employment is apt to become impotent because of 
the inertia resulting from monotonous work and the indirect pressure of 
the system. Marriage releases some, fatigue others, others continue until 
eliminated by loss of speed and efficiency in declining years, while others 
remain through the normal working period of life. 

How shall we attack our problem? First, we must rid ourselves of 
the traditional methods of approach to the industrial subjects. We must 
completely eliminate the disciplinary conception from our courses, and 
consider as applied art those phases of our work which have their founda- 
tions in the art craft method. 

Agreeing that the controlling motive of our work must be to introduce 
our children to the life of the times, so that they will be able to completely 
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realize themselves as individuals, and so that making a living may minister 
to making a life, we must determine the various aspects or phases of this 
complicated situation. In the field of production the constituent elements 
may be grouped under three heads, namely: (1) the materials of produc- 
tion; (2) the process involved in production; and (3) the individuals en- 
gaged in production. The first two aspects, materials and processes, con- 
cern technical phases and the third, the people involved, social phases. 

The project must, of course, be the approach for the industrial work, 
in order to form an experience on apperceptive basis. But projects must 
not be chosen from either the disciplinary or art craft standpoint. These 
principles should guide in the selection of the project. The material used 
should be limited to those commonly used in the primal industries. This 
would rule out '^tilo matting,’’ many yams, fancy papers and other 
materials specially prepared by school supply houses for school use. The 
project should be typical of modern industry or capable of illustrating some 
phase of the primal industries. This would rule out spool weaving, paper 
weaving, knife work, paper and cardboard construction, etc. The process 
of construction should be similar to the modem industrial process or cap- 
able of illustrating the industrial process, and lastly the sum total of in- 
dustrial experience should be broad enough to include practically all of the 
primal industries found in any community in which people live. 

All this, however, concerns the side of production, and, as we are not 
manufacturers concerned only with output, but teachers dealing with human 
personalities, we must give a large share of the term alloted to our subjects 
to a consideration of the social phases involved. 

For purposes of discussion these phases may be grouped as follows: 

I. — ^The conditions under which human efficiency in industry may be at- 
tained: 

1. — ^Living wage, sufficient for 

a. Food, shelter and clothing. 

b. Bducation of children. 

c. Amusement, church, charity, social life. 

(L Hesidue for Insurance, sickness and old age. 

2. — Beasonable hours of labor. 

3. — ^Healthful conditions under which labor is to bo performed — ^Pure 

air, regulated to proper temperature and free from injurious dusts 

and gases. Dangerous machines properly guarded. 

4;. — ^Macfiiines regulated to normid human organism. 

5 . — ^Relation of the particular process to the whole. 

6. — ^Provision for leisure time. 

7. — Relation of work to community. 
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II. — ^Factors in various industries tending to prevent human efficieney. 

1. — Type dangers. 

a. Indoor occupations more dangerous than outdoor. 

b. Exposure to irritating dusts, metallie, mineral, animal and 
vegetable. 

c. Exposure to infectious dust— rags, papers and wool industries. 

d. Exposure to poisonous gases — ^lead, arsenic, etc. 

e. Industrial accidents. 

f. Tenement industries. 

g. Fire hazard. 

III. — ^Individual factors conditioning efficiency. 

1. — ^Age — problems of child labor. 

2. — Sex — ^women in industry. 

3. — ^Maturity — health and temperament. 

4. — ^Education. 

IV. — Community relationships and problems growing out of industrial life. 

1. — Characteristics of classes and class feeling resulting from industry 

leading to formation of: 

a. — Trade unions — ^American Federation of Labor and I. W, W. 

b. Manufacturers’ alliances, etc. 

2. — Mediating agencies between the classes. 

a. National. 

(1) U. S. Bailroad Wage Bate Board. 

(2) U. S. Department for Labor and Commerce. 

(3) National Civic Federation. 

b. State. 

(1) Minimum Wage Boards. 

(2) State Departments of Labor. 

3. — ^Dependent individuals and families due to conditions under which 

labor is performed and methods of preventing such community loss. 

a. Consumers League. 

b. Industrial Insurance. 

c. Employers and Workers Liability Acts. 

d. Measures to regulate Tenement Industries. 

e. Measures requiring machines to be properly guarded. 

f. Factory Construction Acts. 

V. — ^Industrial History. 

VI. — ^Industrial Biography. 

VII. - 7 -Potential opportunities for service through industry. 
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Without adequate attention to the aspects of industrial life enumerat- 
ed, joung people will continue to enter in increasing numbers an industrial 
situation of which they are ignorant, and such entrance will stUl be char- 
acterissed by waste and inefficieney. The burden of attempting to carry 
out this program rests upon us. We cannot shift it to the teachers of so- 
called academic subjects or class room teachers, for if we do, the teaching 
will lack that vital touch connection with project work which is absolutely 
essential. 

The carrying out of such a program presupposes that we are thoroughly 
acquainted with industrial life. It may be, however, that we are not pre- 
pared at the present to properly cope with the situation. Teachers in in- 
creasing numbers, however, are becoming prepared for this advanced step 
by supplementing their professional training and teaching experience with 
a period of industrial employment, social service, industrial study or survey 
work, or some other form of activity designed to familiarize them with the 
situation as it actually exists. 

The greatest opportunity for rendering the highest service to the 
coming generation is ours. We cannot fail for the consequences of such 
failure are too great and far reaching. 


DISCUSSION 

Mr. Leavitt: I would not want to do anything to dispel the lesson 
that we have had from Mr. Leonard, and I agree heartily with everything 
he said. 

If I had only thirty minutes in which to do something along the line 
of industrial education, I should want to take fifteen to do some of the 
things which he has suggested here. 1 was reminded, however, of another 
story in the Bible, when Mr. Leonard spoke of Lazarus. I think you will 
all remember the ease of the certain rich man who had large flocks and 
herds and who, on one occasion, was put to the necessity of entertaining 
a guest, but he forbore to take an animal from his own flock, and he took 
a little lamb belonging to one of his tenants. He gave orders that it should 
be brought up early for the entertaizunent of his guests. It seems to me 
Mr. Leonard ought to go back and talk to the State Board of Education 
of the State of Indiana. He said from thirty minutes to three hours. Three 
hours is pretty liberal time for this important thing we are trying to do, 
that is, liberal according to the State Board of Education of Indiana. A 
boy cannot graduate in Indiana from the high sdiool unless he lias certain 
marks in Latin. Why should he take from the thirty minutes that we 
have, or the three hours in whiidi we have something much more important 
to give to this boy than the teaching of Latin, technical grammar and a 
whole lot of other truck that we have in our traditional school courses t 
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WhT tshouldn’t he go up to that State Board — composed of university peo.- 
ple pretty much — ^why shouldn't he go to them and tell them it is their 
business, first of all, to take up this work. 

Mr. Leonard: Perhaps I have gone to the State Board. 

Mr. Leavitt: I said probably you had, and I hope you will go back 
and do it better, and do it stronger; certainly he has not done it effectively 
yet. 1 know it is a hard job. I don't suppose all of us together could do 
much to educate that State Board of Education. I think very probably the 
only thing we can do is to wait for some of them to die. There was one 
member of that Board who said — ^he wrote it in a letter when this matter 
of advancing industrial education was up — ^in effect, ‘‘this matter of in- 
dustrial education will probably be thoroughly threshed out, but until that 
time we better keep all the good old things that a hundred years of tradi- 
tion have shown us to be good. Until the advocates of industrial education 
have shown us this thing, we can afford to wait. ' ' That is the whole story 
— “can we afford to wait.** But how about these children, this 60 per 
cent who have got to be wage-workers who can barely get into the high 
school down there. I found one man who didn't know that a boy could 
be a pupil in the high school, but could not get his diploma without he 
has two years of Latin. He said: “I am going to do what I can to save 
that waste of time." 

I quite agree with everything Mr. Leonard has suggested, but I want 
to put that one suggestion, instead of robbing us of the thirty minutes we 
have, we better take a little out of the grammar and other kinds of stuff 
that are put up to the pupils. 

Mir. Bennett: The chairman told us that Mr. Leonard would make us 
think, and he certainly has done so. I want to ask a question which to me 
is a very important one of late, and 1 think that he can probably answer 
it for us, because of what he has said already. That question is: How 
do you Interpret the words ‘‘modern industry" as he has given them in the 
second and third of the propositions made here. As I understand it, he 
would say that in training for vocation we should use projects and processes 
of modem indutsry. Now, that leaves us in just about as bad shape as we 
were before. That term “modem industry" may mean one thing in one 
kind of a community and quite another thing in another kind of a com- 
munity. Does he mean a factory system of modern industry, and is he 
willing to take that attitude, that we should use the processes and projects 
of the factory to the exclusion of the smaller industries f I do not ^ow 
the exact proportion, but I suppose only a comparatively small fraction of 
the amount of work of the State of Illinois and all the States around us, 
— ^indeed, you may take the United States as a whole, — only a small por- 
tion of that work is done under a factory system. There is a great deal 
•of industry that the school should recognize that may or may not be in- 
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terpreted by Tii™ as being modern industry, and that to me is a very im- 
portant question, because upon that hinges a good many of the things 
that should put in the course for vocational education. 

Just another thought in that connection. 1 was talking with a man 
very recently who has large responsibilities in connection with the employ- 
ment of men in the East. He was telling me something about the atren- 
uousness and the bad conditions that he saw in the modern factory system. 
He said, In describing one factory, that is not in the East but is in the 
Middle West, he told me: ''In that factory they are turning out with a 
twenty-ton press enormous numbers of these pans that go under automo^ 
biles. Conditions are not ordinary conditions prevailing in a factory, 
where, when you are ready, you press the lever with your foot and the 
plunger would come down and press out the metal into the shape you want. 
Not so in this factory. That plunger is timed by the factory authorities 
to come down every forty-five seconds and the men who are working there 
have got to have things ready for that plunger to come down.’’ He said: 
"I stood there and watcfiied the thing going for a few minutes, and I 
asked the man: "What happens if one of these men doesn’t get out of 
there when that thing comes down!’’ The reply was: "We take him to 
the morgue." 

I wouldn’t have you think that that is the spirit of modem Industry 
entirely, but that was the answer of one man in one factory. Now then, 
the intense nervous tension of those eight men working upon that machine 
to do their work, to pull up their comer at just the right instant to have 
the piece out in time, and to get the sheet in, that intense nervous strain 
is what kills those men in that factory — ^if they don’t get killed by the 
other method. 

Of course Dr. Leonard would say he cannot countenance such an ex- 
treme case. I want to show that there is an extreme side of this question 
of modern factory industry which the school cannot and does not wish to 
hdp, so what I want to know from Mr. Leonard is this: "How he inter- 
prets that term "modem Industry." 

The farmer in the South, who is perfectly satisfied to raise a bale of 
cotton on the one hand and the man in this manufacturing establishment 
that times his machine io forty-five seconds, perhaps represent the two 
extremes. 

The chairman: I will ask the Vice President to take the chair long 
enough to allow me to speak on this subject and to give one thought that 
has occurred to me in this same connection . I have waited to ask Mr. 
Leonard this question, because we have had discussions before. Mr. Leon- 
ard said at one time in regard to sewing in the schools that we taught the 
children in the schools to sew up the seam of the sleeve and then the seam 
of the waist, and finally put the sleeve into the waist, and he said that 
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was incorrect, as a preparation for the industries, because in the industries 
they sewed up the seam of the waist and the seam of the sleeve together. 
Pardon me, here is my jacket. How am I going to do this in that shape? 
Where can I go with my machine? Moreover, a tailor doesn't work by 
machine at all. We can't do it the same in every case. It seems to me 
that the question is at least aUied to the question before us, and that is 
why 1 have asked this question in connection with the one asked by Mr. 
Bennett. 

Mr. Leonard: I am not sure whether the gentleman raised a question 
or a controversy. A commission at the present time has been appointed by 
the State Board of Education of Indiana to re-organize the requirements 
for admission to the high schools. Indiana has taken that advance step, 
Illinois has not. 

Mr. Leavitt: Illinois doesn't need to, because it hasn't any such 
foolish requirement. 

Mr. Leonard: The State Legislature in session at Springfield yester- 
day killed all of the various bills which represented matters affecting in 
almost any view the state-wide problem of vocational education. I would 
suggest that the one raising the controversy appear before this Legislar 
ture and state some possible way of putting vocational education on the 
map in the State of Illinois. 

Mr. Henderson: If I understand it correctly, he did. 

Mr. Leonard: Perhaps that is the trouble. Begarding Mr. Bennett's 
question, which I think is a very serious question, modem industry cannot 
be advocated in the abstract, it becomes a particular problem in a partuv 
ular industry. Modern industry though does stand for two types of things. 
It stands, first, for specialization of work, a particular individual at a par- 
ticular thing, and it stands, second, for repetition. 

Now, to, interpret that as a definite school industrial proposition in 
that particular way would perhaps be unfortunate, but there is that great 
difference between modem industry and between the handcraft method of 
production. We are following the handcraft method wherein one individual 
follows the complete process — all very thorough, never repeats. If one 
individual in our school were to make taberets, we would attempt to claim 
that he doesn't know how to make a taberet until he has made at least 
two. Then the element of specialization must be introduced. That doesn't 
mean one boy shall make all the tops of the taberets, but he must make 
a pair of tops, he must pass from one part to another until he gets 
familiar with the whole thing. The truth of the situation is that modern 
industry is changing, whole trades are being broken up into trades and 
sections of trades. What we find to-day is different tomorrow. The 
spirit of the school is conservatism. We must so organize our procedure 
that we can carry into our w'ork not 'such equipment as we think will 
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do for fifty years, or within our lifetime^ we must keep up with the 
spirit of modern times. 

Concerning Miss Pitches illustration, which she so graphically made 
— spoke of the manufacture of shirt waists, not referring to the man- 
ufacture of tailorxuade, high class garments. The great bulk of our girls; 
who are in clothing industries, are not tailors. That is the highest 
type— probably a man tailored that garment, but the* great bulk of the 
girls in the clothing industries are engaged in making different types 
altpgether, and there we must copy many of these forms of modern pro- 
duction, and thus revolutionize some of the handcraft processes by which 
mothers still continue to make their garments at home. We must in- 
troduce, say, the machine with electric power in our schools, becuuse 
they are being used in the factories and in the homes. A very small 
percentage of the tailors are manufacturing the type of garment 
exhibited. 

Miss Gilmore: T would like to enter this coutroversy, though I do 
not hail from Indiana or Illinois, but from Wisconsin, where you admit 
w'e are more liberal. .The architect in planning the foundation of a 
building, plans for the structure which he has in mind. He may plan 
the foundation for three or four stories, the height he is expecting to 
build at present, but with the i<ioa that he may add more stories 
later on. 

It seems to me that we who are training boys and girl'^ cannot 
definitely plan for a certain structure because w’e do not know what 
that building is going to be, and so we ought to plan a foundtlon that 
will admit of as many stories as the law will allow. In planning for 
girls, over and over employers of girls have come to mo and said — and 
these employers have power machines in their factories, — ^‘Tf you will 
train the girls to be responsive, to be accurate, to use foot power ma- 
chines, it will not take us more than a day or a week to train them 
into our shop work.’’ 

Mr. Buxton: I agree very heartily that the speaker has given us a 
word of inspiration. That matter of instruction, apart from the work, 
is undoubtedly under-emphasized. On the other hand, with Mr. Bennett, 
it does seem to me to be a mistake for us to throw over our hand process, 
giving all our time to the rejieat process specially. It would be as foolish 
not to do the detail work as to do too much of it. 

Another thing: As to the joint or exercise pieces upon the one hand, 
and the arts and crafts method on the other. The workman in the shop 
has not been through with those processes, but that does not mean that the 
school should not do it. The fact that a man has learned one way in 
industry does not mean that the school should not copy the result. The 
school doesn't need to train the boy by the unfinished methods of the 
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shop. Tf that is the best and quickest way of getting acquainted with 
a deduite piece of techincal skill, that is the sort of thing to do, and if 
the point of einjihasis upon the art product is a good thing, why, the 
arts and crafts product is the best way to do that sort of thing. It 
does seem to me that we have some place for indivdual study of pro- 
cesses and design and application, as well as the opportunity for spe^ 
cialization and repeat product. But the specilization and repeat product 
must be very carefully selected, and only given in minor doses in our 
school work. 

Mr. Leavitt: Certain questions are raised about the advisability of 
going down to Springfield and doing something. I did go down to 
Springfield hlonday night, with two or three other gentlemen from Chi- 
cago, and T think it was partly as a result of that business that the 
Legislature failed to pass a certain obnoxious hill wbidi was likely to 
create a dual system of education in Illinois. It was better to kill 
that bill than to pass any other bill, for the simple reason that the laws 
of Illinois permit any school in the State or town to do anything in the 
sacred name of education. The only object in passing this bill was to 
get money with which to do it. In the State of Illinois any school can 
do anything that it can get the money to do with, and the permission 
of the local school board. 

Eight here in the City of Chicago there are more apprentices receiv- 
ing instruction in the public schools on a broad high basis than there 
are in the whole State of Wisconsin. That is a fact that was brought 
out last Wednesday, the fact that there are only four hundred and fifty 
apprentices in the whole State of Wisconsin that are recei\'ing instruc- 
tion under that law, while there are something like five hundred right 
here in the City of Chicago receiving sneh instruction. 

Mr. Leonard: There are more apprentices in Chicago than in the 
whole State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Leavitt: I am only speaking of this to show that we can do 
things without this law that was suggested and that it is merely a ques- 
tion of doing the thing, not to take the heart out of oux industrial arts 
program. There are in one school three hundred boys, they are getting 
instruction in industrial and social hygiene, the pure food law and all 
the rest of these things that have been mentioned. One hoy said, '^I 
know every garbage can in our alley.'' They are studying those things, 
they are making reports to the city government and they are doing it, 
not out of a thirty minutes a week ^iven to manual training, but they 
are doing it ont of a thirty hours a week that are given to a complete, 
adequate preparatory education. 
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President: We have with us three gentlemen who are not on the 
program but who have messages for us. I have asked them to speak 
to us at this time. They are Mr. Bennett, Dr. Babcock and Mr. Perry. 


Mr. Chajrlrs Bennett 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 111. 

At our meeting last year in Milwaukee I had the pleasure of meeting 
a group of about twenty-five for conference with reference to the Inter- 
national Art Course. At that time, of course, we supposed that a congress 
would be held at Paris in 1916. 

Since that time some good work has been done, by some of those mem- 
bers in assisting us in our efforts to secure legislation which would give 
us an appropriation. But that and other matters have been brought to 
a standstUl owing to the war in Europe. 

There are a few things, however, that it seems to me should be re- 
ported to you in regard to the matter. 

The first is that our committee representing the Central section of the 
country has been organized, a committee of twenty-five, the committee 
having been enlarged from the number I gave you last year, fifteen, to 
twenty-five. We have selected as chairman Miss Church of Chicago, and 
we have induced people to serve on that committee who represent the 
larger interests of art and handicraft in this section of the country, in- 
cluding directors of museums, the heads of art schools, some of the lead- 
ing architects and some of the leading artists, as well as a number of 
teachers. So we feel that we have a well balanced and a r^resentative 
committee from this section of the eoimtry. 

But that is about all that we have been able to accomplish, except to 
write letters. Mr. Famum, the chairman of the American committee, has 
written letters to Germany, to Switzerland and Prance, but he has not 
received replies. There is good reason why, and there are no immediate 
plans with reference to the International Art Congress. 

There is, however, something else going on that is interesting, and has 
been receiving the attention of the International committee^ namely, 
an art educational day at the exposition in San Prancisco. There are co- 
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operating to support this day of art diseussion the American conmiittee 
of the International Art Ck>ngress, the American Federation of Arts^ the 
committee which you have selected and of which Prof, Leavitt is the 
chairman^ and also a committee from an Eastern Association. 

The hope is to get together at 3an FranciscOi for one day, the people 
who are interested in the development of art education and handicraft 
in the schools and to have an unusually good diseussion. Already there 
are on this program, which is in charge of Mr. Harshe, our Western 
representative, speakers to cover not only this country, but several from 
abroad, so we may look for a feast on that occasion. 

Another point in connection with this is the fact that the Bureau of 
University Travel, which has done sudi excellent service in hoping us 
on previous occasions to get to the Art Congresses, and who have been 
named this year as the official guides has planned an art tour to this 
meeting in San Francisco. The representative of that Bureau, Dr. Bab- 
cock, of Boston, who is vice president of the Bureau, is here, and will 
be willing to tell us a few of the plans that are made for our comfort 
and our pleasure and 1 think you will be glad to listen to him at this time 
for a minute or two, and he can tell you better than I can what is 
planned. 

Just one word in closing: There are large plans made for the next 
congress. The American committee has a great many plans that they 
are thinking about, but of course this war is making it impossible to take 
any steps forward, except plan a little among ourselves. 

I want to say for the benefit of a part of this audience, namely the 
people interested in manual training and vocational work, that it is the 
intention of the chairman of the Ajnerican committee, Mr. Famum, to 
make the constructive work an important feature of the next International 
Art Congress, so that not merely the teachers of drawing, but the teachers 
of manual training as well, may look upon it as our congress. 
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Bureau op University Travel, Boston, Mass. 


I am too keenly conscious of the value of every moment of your time 
to take any unnecessary moments here. I am going to have the pleasure 
of being with you throughout the week and shall be only too glad to set 
as many of you individually as care to ask questions or details. 

In the first place, I wonder if your experience is like mine. T am not 
very enthusiastic about exhibits, I am a little exhibit weary, but every one 
who comes la&ck. from San Francisco says we must go. Even those who 
are disinclined to get mixed up with anything more of that sort wouhl 
better go to San Francisco if they can possibly arrange it. Those who 
have been there tell us it is worth while. It is worth while, especially to 
be there in August, because we shall have not only the one Art Education 
Day, but special interests will be continued into the next day. The whole 
period from the 16th of August to the end of the month! is given up to 
educational interests, which are more or less vitally connected with your 
particular field. This is the time to be there. 

It is possible, however, that many of you for reasons of your own, 
must choose some other time, or must take not quite so much time as this 
plan calls for. 

We plan to take you out there in July and still connect you with the 
Art Education Day, if you like, because you can remain there without any 
extra expense. We can plan to bring you back after about three weeks 
out there, reducing the amount of time and money that is necessary for the 
trip. In other words, let us know what your needs are and I think we can 
show you how you can combine with this Art Education Day all the oppor- 
tunities which the Exposition affords, and at the same time, make them 
fit into any plans which you may have of your own. 

The Ohairhan; — We aU know that there are other art associations 
in the world besides the Western Drawing & Manual Training Associa- 
tion, but sometimes we almost forget it. There is one that is to meet next 
week in Washington, the American Federation of Arts. Mr. WaUer Scott 
Peiry was one of the organizers of that association, and I should like vexT^ 
much to have Mr. Ferry tell us something of the meeting which is to be 
held next wedk in Washington, and then to tell us of a now organization 
of which he has been made director, the Art Alliance of America. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, I received word a few days ago asking if I 
would make an announcement at this meeting concerning these two organizsu- 
tions. T will speak of the Art Alliance of America first. 

This organization is only a little over six months old and 1 will read 
just a few words from one of the circulars. 

^'The Art Alliance is an association of workers in art and users of 
art in all branches, working toward a single end.’^ 

Then after further statements we have this: 

*‘We have an army of workers in the various fields of Art whose ef- 
forts are purely individual. In many cases the story is simply a repetition 
of vocational misdirection of efforts in unprofitable fields, of time wasted 
through lack of knowledge and experience. In a word, there is a great 
economic loss through lack of special ability or wrongly directed talent, or 
failure to learn technical requirements, or imperfect knowledge of the 
needs of many different fields for the work of artists, illustrators and 
designers. 

‘^The Art Alliance of America has been formed to meet these wants. 
It purposes to furnish practical advice reg&urding the work of the mem- 
bers, and to encourage real talent in reaching possible rewards and to 
counsel those whose efforts are misapplied. Through its wide connections, 
the Art Alliance will simplify the ways and means by which good work 
can reach its market in the most direct way. This organization will save 
much time and effort for producer and consumer. It proposes also by lu 
directions to raise standards, and to place art in a position where it will 
not only inspire, but will produce practical results. 

''The Art Alliance of America has, therefore, been formed by a group 
of New York men and women interested in art and in industrial better- 
ment, and in the subject of vocational training, who realize the necessity 
for a central organization in the interests of art workers. 

The objects as set forth in the constitution are: 

"1. To promote co-operation between artists, art students, artisans, 
publishers, manufacturers, advertisers and ah others who are engaged in 
artistic aetivitieB. 

"2. With the assistance of experts to aid, direct and advise art 
students, artisans and artists in their studies and pursuits. 
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*‘3. To provide a general registry for artists, art students, artisans 
and employers. 

^^4. To provide a department of information. 

To hold exhibitions. 

To publish information relating to the objects of the Alliance.'’ 

The directors are some thirty in number and include sculptors, painters, 
craftsmen, art-editors and others, among them Mrs. Eipley llitchcoek, 
the founder of the Art Workers’ Club for Women, Mr. Herbert Adams, 
the first president of the National Association and one of our chief sculp- 
tors, Mr. Herman A. MacNeil, Mr. Arthur W. Dow, Mr. Albert Herter, 
and so on through a list of some thirty. 

T was asked if T would give some report of what has been accomj dished 
by this organization. We realize that we have a difficult task. It is an 
entirely new fieUl. I will read from a rei)ort whieh has just been given 
me by the preshient of this organization. 

‘ "This organization of art workers and business men, who deal in 
artistic work, has demonstrated its usefulness as a clearing house for 
art products. 

"During the past six months about one thousand art workers and art 
users have consulted the Alliance personally, in addition to an extensive 
correspondence. The classification shows one hundred and forty-four sub- 
ject heads of art works and a hundred and twenty-two of art users. 
There are now one hundred and two active membors and eighty-four as- 
sociate members, many of whom have accepted the privilege of exhibiting 
their work. Those applying for membership, but not qualifying, have re- 
ceived advice. 

"Oommissions have been secured for members for wall paper design>s, 
book binding, boxes, costumes, scenes for a children's theatre, signs, minor 
work in sculpture, and one painting has been sold for $500. A large com- 
mission for stained glass windows is pending. The Alliance has (diargcd 
no commissions. 

"At this time, when conditions have enforced the necessity of self-de» 
velopment in America, the Art Alliance has a great opportunity for use- 
fulness. The Alliance believes that 'Made in America' must stand, not 
merely for quantity, hut for quality. What we make in America must be 
sound in principle, based on good designs and executed with insight and 
knowledge. It must bear the test of comparison and competition. 

"We realize the pressure upon us all in these times, but we maintain 
that it is a matter of duty, as well as advantage, to make the most of the 
opportunity now offered to American art work. 

"As the demands upon the Alliance have increased, the expenses have 
grown. The Alliance, like the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and similar 
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institutions, is dependent upon donations and mezubership fees. The 
amount of $6,000 is needed for the nest fiscal year.'* 

The directors have given a great deal of time to this organization. 
They recognize, as the unthinking do not, that art consists of much more 
than painting, sculpture and architecture, and that it is something that 
should be very closely associated with utilities. The work of the artist 
and of the artisan must be more closely allied than in the past. It is the 
purpose of the Art Alliance to promote close co-operation between these 
individuals as well as between publishers, manufacturers and other em- 
ployers in various industrial lines. 

I will now speak of the American Federation of Arts ami of the pro- 
gram of nest week. You will pardon me for speaking of this with a good 
deal of pride. Only in 1909 Mr. Frank Millet, that splendid type of man 
and artist who went down in the Titantic disaster — ^for whom and one 
other a memorial has been located in Washington — ^he, four others and 
myself met in a room in Washington, in February. We discussed the 
matter very fully as to whether we could form an organization such as 
this and held the first meeting in May of that year. That was a success. 
Last year the meeting was held here in this hall. Other meetings have 
been held in Washington since the organization in 1909 and the conven- 
tion held that year. The basis of organization was Team-work^' and its 
development has been through co-operation. As a clearing house, it pre- 
vents much duplication of effort and also makes more effectual each 
movement promulgated for the advancement of art. Its membership is 
made up of both individuals and organizations, the latter styled ^‘Chap- 
ters.’’ Annual dues of Chapters, $10; associate members, $2.00, which 
entitles the member to receive every month that splendid magazine called 
Art and Progress. We sincerely hope there may be some here who will 
desire to become members. 

The educational work has been along four lines. It has sent out ex- 
hibits of paintings and other works of art of high standard; circulated 
type written lectures on the fine and applied arts, accompanied by illus- 
trative stereopticon slides; published the monthly magazine, “Art and 
Progress,” which is especially purposed for the general reader; and issued 
the “American Art Annual,” which is the standard book of reference 
for art in the United States. 

That is the result in these five or six years. We have now Chapters aU 
over the United States, representing forty States, two hundred Chapters. 
We are sending out at the present time twenty-one classified exhibits of 
paintings, crafts and all kinds of art work, and every Chapter can have 
the benefit of any number of these exhibits through the year by simply 
paying their part of the transportation expenses. The exhibits on the 
road this year are insured, I think, at about $400,000, so you can realize 
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their value. We believe Tve have done a great work in these five or six 
years. 

The meeting next week is to have one of the best programs that I 
have yet seen an art educational meeting. It begins on Wednesday 
morning, the 12th: Mr. Hutchinson of CShicago is the vice-presiflent of 
the American Federation of Art, and Mr. Carpenter is treasurer. The 
meeting lasts for three days. On Wednesday the general topic is Art 
Education, and we have such speakers as Miss Cecilia Beaux, Mr. Herbert 
Adams and Lloyd Warren. 

On Thursday morning, the general subject is Art Education in the 
Public Schools, four papers being presented. On Thursday afternoon, 
Art Education in the Colleges and Universities, four papers being pre- 
sented, with discussion. 

On Friday morning Industrial Art Education, five papers presented, 
and on Friday evening a banquet in which the general subject again is 
Industrial Art. 

Now, there may be some here who would like to become associate 
members of this organization; if so, we would like to hear from them 
and have them attend the convention. I will leave these programs here 
for you to look at. 

I have presented these statements in response to the request of your 
officers that I make known to you what we are trying to do in the two 
organizations, the Art Alliance of America and the American Federation 
of Arts. 



Department Round Tables 


ABT. — Chairman, Lucy S. StTiKE, Supervisor Art, Chicago Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

MANUAL TBAINING. — Chairman, Ebxd V. Gann, Lakeside Press 
School of Printing^ Chicago, IB. 

HOUSEHOLD ABTS. — Chairman, Winifbbd Pkys, Milwankee-Dovm- 
er College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING. — Chairman, B. C. Woolman, Supervisor 
Manual Training, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Chairman, Lucy S. Sileb 

THE CHAXBMAN: I am not going to take up very much of your 
time in opening this Art Bound Table, simply to say that in the s^ee- 
tion of the speakers^ m have endeavored to keep in mind the big subject 
which heads our program, Oo-operation in Educational Problems, a subject 
which you know is big and which I feel that the frst part of our conven- 
tion program has made even larger and more important in our minds than 
it was before. 


ON THE TEACHING OF LETTERING. 

Ernst F. Drttebicr 
Chicago Nobmaii College 

The things to be said about the teaching of lettering are perhaps the 
answers to two questions. The first: What is good lettering? The second: 
How is it to be done? 

To be good, lettering must have two qualities, readableness and beauty. 
And the most important of these is readableness. These virtues must be 
evident in both the forms of the letters and in their arrangement. To be 
readable the letters must be of the familiar kind in everyday use. They 
cannot be designed simply, because that has already* been done. The alpha- 
bet, which is a traditional code, must be accepted and learned and used. 

The letter forms most in use at present in books, newspapers, advertiso- 
ments, documents, and the like, are: Roman Capitals, Roman small-letters, 
italics, script, block-letter, Old English, and many incomplete and im- 
proper forms. Of these the most used, and probably therefore the most 
readable, are Roman Capitals, Roman small-letters, and italics. For good 
lettering it is necessary to use these kinds of letters in their finest form. 
From all available alphabets the ones must be selected which are most 
legible and most beautiful. Of Roman Capitals, designers have agreed 
that the finest forms are those in the classic Roman inscriptions of the 
first and second centuries A. D. Probably the best of these are the letters 
in the inscription of the Column of Trojan at Rome. These letters were 
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carved about A. D. 114. From the classie capitals by a gradual development 
came all of the other alphabets we use. For example, H became h, (Figure 
1). By the tenth century the roman small-letters had acqiured their present 
form. The best examples of this alphabet to study are the letters in the 
books of the tenth and eleventh centuries. Italic letters, as the name 
indicates, were developed in Italy. They are of the time of the Benaissanee 
and were perhaps at their best about the year 1500 A. B. Lettering will 
be good if the letter-forms are based on these fine historic examples. 

The arrangement of the letters must also have readableness and beauty. 
The simplest arrangement is usually easiest to read. The adjusting of 
the space between letters, words, and lines must be carefully studied. 
Beauty may be achieved in the pattern of strokes and background spaces 
— a. pattern which must be fine in its lines, forms, spaces, values, and 
colors. In this too. a study of historic examples of the best periods will be 
of great help. 

Here, then, is an answer to the first question: What is good lettering? 
It is to use the finest forms of the Boman Capital, the Boman small-letter, 
and the italic, based on historic examples of proven legibility and beauty. 
It is to arrange these forms simply and to make a fine pattern with them. 

How is good lettering done? Letters are made usually in one of three 
ways : by printing with type ; by writing with a pen ; by inscribing them, 
that is drawing them and afterwards finishing them with another tool as 
in carving, painting, engraving, embroidery, and similar processes. The 
oldest and fundamental method is writing. It was this method and its tool, 
the pen, which developed the letters and gave them their characteristic 
shapes. Gk)od lettering is either writing or writing adapted to other tools 
and processes. Printing types, which were invented about A. D. 1456, 
are simply written letter-forms adapted to being east in metal and printed 
on paper by pressure. Letters in painted, carved, embroidered and other 
inscriptions are always written letter-forms adapted to the conditions 
which these processes impose. Lettering is therefore best taught as formal 
writing. By use of the pen a working knowledge of letter-forms can be 
acquired, because it was the pen which originally developed the letters. 
With this fundamental knowledge gotten through writing letters it is not 
difficult to make them by other means when that is necessary. 

The second question may be answered thus: Good lettering is done by 
writing. Of the three alphabets suggested for study the classic Boman 
Capital may be considered the best with which to begin. It owes its 
qualities of readableness and beauty chiefly to the fact that the letters 
are finely proportioned in themselves and to each other. These various 
proportions of the letters, however, also cause difficulty in forming and 
spacing them. About one half of the letters are wide, being about 
square; the rest are narrow, being the height of a similar square and one- 
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half its width. These pioportions should not be changed, because to 
change them is certain to make the letters less legible and less beautiful. 
A good waj to teach the proportions and forms of the letters is to haye 
these memorized by the pupils through making skeleton forms of the 
letters with pencil strokes, (Figure 2-a). This is direct and like writing. 
After the proportions of width in relation to height have been memorized, 
the class may be given broad-nibbed pens. These may be made from a 
reed, a piece of bamboo like the handle of a Japanese brush, if there is 
time to teach how the pen is cut. A good substitute where the reed is 
impracticable is a pen of steel, known as a round-writing pen. These 
pens may be bought at most art stores. 

The chisel-shaped end of the broad pen makes a thin line in one direc- 
tion and a wide one at right angles to the first. With this piece of wide 
chalk similar lines are made. If the Homan Capital skeleton forms be 
written with the broad pen quite a finished letter is produced, (Figure 2-b.) 
Such letters are easily made and with a little practice become quite uni- 
form. Being made in a direct way they have a very desirable quality of 
life and vigor, whidi is lacking in letters which are over-carefuUy drawn 
out. 

The roman small-letter is also written with the pen. The best models 
for study are the book-hands of the tenth and eleventh centuries. During 
King Alfred’s reign in England in the tenth century there were two 
monasteries at Winchester, then the capital city, where very fine manu- 
script books were written. This is a modem hand based upon that writing, 
(Figure S-c). 

Italic is the roman small-letter chanjged by compressing and slightly 
sloping the letters, (Figure 2-d}. Care must be taken not to make this 
writing heavy and angular, otherwise it develops into a ''black-letter” 
writing which is related to "Old English” type. This tends to be illegible, 
(Figure 2-e). 

Perhaps it will be of value to list the things which students beginning 
the study of lettering may profitably avoid, and those things whi^ they 
ought to do. 

Do not call lettering, "printing” — to print is to produce a form by 
pressure. 

Do not use Old English letters — ^they are illegible. 

Do not use block letters — they are an incomplete form of the Homan 
Capital, lacking the serifs or finishing strokes. 

Do not use shaded letters — ^they destroy the feeling of the flatness of 
the page which is essential to good design. 

Do not narrow or widen the Homan Capital lettere— it destroys their 
legibility &nd beauty. 
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Do not arrange letters in vertical or oblique lines — ^it makes them hard 
to read. 

Do not draw the outlines of letters with a pen and afterward fill them 
in with a brush — ^it destroys the life of the letters and is laborious. 

Do use Boman Capitals^ roman small-letters, italics — ^they are proved 
legible and beautiful. 

Do keep the established proportions — they are essential to legibility 
and beauty. 

Do write the letters — ^it makes them vigorous and alive. 

In conclusion there will be a set of slides to illustrate the historical 
development of writing and the great influence of the pen in determining 
letter-forms. 

Note: — In answer to the question as to what is the best book on letter- 
ing, I may say that without doubt it is Writing and Illuminating, and 
Lettering,” by Edward Johnston, Sixth Edition, The Macmillan Company. 
Mr. Johnston has also published through the same firm a set of plates as 
a supplement to his book. This portfolio is entitled, '^Manuscript and In- 
scription Letters.”* A series of articles, "Pen Craft in School Work,” 
by. James Hall in The School Arts Book, Volume IX, April, September 
and December, 1909, gives a good simple statement of how formal writing 
may be taught in the school room. — P. D. 
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SOME ^T:TAL ELEJtlENTS IN THE NEW AET MOVEMENT 


Gbobgs Sensbney 

The New School of Drawing, Painting and Etching, Chicago 

In introducing Mr. Senseney, Miss Silke said: 

When a reporter came to me the other day and wanted to know what 
was new and sensational in our program that would make a story, I 
couldn't think of anything that would startle him more than to tell him 
that 1 thought the work of the little children came nearest to the new 
school of painting, nearer than anything that he would see in the exhibits. 
I asked him to go down and look at the exhibit and see if he could not 
find some inspiration in the direct, dear way in which the children have 
objectified their images, as MErs. Toung would put it. 

I think the art teachers have been at times like others, apt to get into 
a rut, to be afraid to do new things, to be afraid to open their hearts and 
minds to things that they have not themselves been taught how to do. But 
in working with children, it is easier for us to teach in a childlike at- 
titude of mind so that we are ready to learn, and we need these fluid 
conditions, every year bringing us something new. 

Mr. Senseney represents what he csdls '^The New School of Painting, 
Etching and Engraving.^’ I think he probably thinks in his heart that 
it is the very oldest school of all, being founded on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of self-expression, directness of purpose. I wanted him particularly 
to talk to this group, because I felt that he had a message for us. 

ME. SENSENEY: When Miss Silke asked me if I would speak be- 
fore this Association, I hesitated a few seconds, just long enough 
to be credited with fine modesty, and said: '‘Yes, I will speak.*' “What 
will yon speak on?” “I don’t know exactly, almost anything.” So 
when the prog^'am was printed, I found I was to speak on “Some 
Vital Elements in the New Art Movement,” and I at least was pleased 
with my subject. She mentioned I was to speak at the Eound Table, 
but I don’t believe I would have been so much iu a hurry to accept 
if I had known 1 was going to come out here iu this formal kind of 
a way. I imagined somewhere in the back of my head that we were 
all to be seated, to smoke and have grape juice, perhaps; at least 
talk among ourselves as good fellows. 

At any rate, I am going to talk to you about this New Movement 
in as friendly a way as I can; I hope I won’t make any very special 
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eiieni’e!'. I noticed when Miss Silke first ineiitioncd the Xew Move- 
ment, pefjple commenced to laugh ; they thought of the cubists, or 
futurist'^, and you no doubt expected to have a rather amusing time. It 
is queer that when any one speaks of the modern movement, a great 
many people get the idea that this new movement in art is a sort of 
region of canvases which is bounded on the north by “the post impres- 
sionists,’’ on the east by “the cubists,” on the west by “the futurists” 
and on the south by the “jumping off place.” 

We are I’ving now in an age that we at least eon^ider very in- 
teresting, the most interesting age in the world’s history. There is 
nothing very new about that remark, but it really is a very interesting 
age for an artist to live in, or for any one who wishes to make a 
study of art, because the artist today has brought to his very door -goo* i 
reproductions, at least, of the work of all t*mes, and today we are in 
the midst of a movement which is destine»l, 1 think, lo affect very 
vitally the art of the whole world. There never has lieen a time in 
the history of art when there was not some new movement and some 
new movement which had its vital elements. I have no doubt that 
Praxiteles and Phidias were considered to be in the “new movement” 
and the older Greek sculptors perhaps looked upon them as men who 
had violated existing traditions and were going to break down the 
art of Greece. No doubt there were innovators in Assyrian axt and in 
Egyptian art. Eight down to our time we have found that those men 
of originality who worked and thought out something new had to light 
for their ideas, struggle to find acceptance for their thoughts and their 
work. 

Eembrandt was an innovator; he belonged to the “New school.” 
Titian and Eaphael were also innovators. Raphael was looked upon by 
the older men like Leonardo da Vinci cmd Michael Angelo as an up- 
start student who was very fresh with color and form and ought to be 
driven out of town. 

As we come down to our time, we find a new school established in 
Prance, when the Barbison men had to struggle for recognition to get 
their ideas and works accepted by the juries and public, and after they 
had obtained a hearing, the impressionists arrived and they had in their 
turn to straggle. Led by Monet and Manet, their ideas gradually af- 
fected the art of the world: they are today affecting it. 

Then the “post impressionists” took up the movement where the 
impressionists left off, with Cezanne as their leader, with Gaugin, Van 
Gk)gh and the rest, and had their struggle. ' They in their turn were 
vilified in almost every way possible. 

1 think we may give to Rodin, the sculptor, a really great artist, what 
praise or blame there is due for starting what Is today called the New 
Movement in Art. Many of you can remember when his statue of Balzac 
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created the greatest interest among artists and public alike. Photographs 
of the statue were reproduced in the leading magazines and people talked 
for a t'me of nothing else. 2klen and women lectured on it and the 
<|uestion among artists and laymen alike was whether there was any- 
thing at all in this work of Rodin, this great piece of sculpture, which 
has since come to be recognized as one of the world masterpieces. Rodin 
had many surprises in store for us. After he had completed the Balzac 
and had given to the world of art other astonishing works of sculpture, 
he gently shocked us with his drawings. They were drawings very 
freely made, almost like writing in graphic quality; they expressed the 
man’s emotions and ideals, figures drawn with jnst one sweep of the 
pencil or the pen that he used, striving to express on paper at once and 
without correction or refinement some idea of the emotional action of the 
human figure without correction, and those drawings, I can assure you, 
are very astonishing at first sight. Now they seem to have lost much 
of their sting and to be very beautiful. They are generally acknowl- 
edged to be among the most vital drawings which were ever made. 
They are very simple in subject and treatmeut and are nearly always 
tinted. Rodin presented to the world of art, I think, the spectacle of a 
soul unafraid. He seems not afraid to attempt anything, and ever ready 
to defend his work if necessary. 

The modern artist wishes, above all things, freedom, wishes to work 
unhampered by tradition, as almost all artists have been up to the present 
time. When a portrait painter painted, he painted very much like Sargeant 
or like Rembrandt, or he studied a Titian, When Sargeant was hung in 
the galleries ten or fifteen years ago, he always had the center of the 
main gallery. On remarking a painting by Sargeant at an exhibition to- 
day, one is apt to think ‘‘There is a Sargeant; just like all the rest.’* 
No portrait painter today can get very much credit if he paint.'i very 
much more like Sargeant than Sargeant does himself. 

Today the artist who wishes to receive the recognition of his fellows 
must be individual; that is the demand of the present. If an illustrator, 
he must forget all about Gibson and Christy and Henry Hntt and even 
the Leyendeeker brothers. He may arrive at his end by working in broad 
values or by little dabs or smudges, but his influence is really felt and 
counts only when he sees as an individual and renders his idea in a new 
way. 

Not long ago in an exhibition of paintings in Paris, I saw an ol<l 
Frenchman who bore the earmarks or hairmarks of an artist, gesticulating 
wildly at the paintings and declaiming loudly “O'est la mort de I'art'* — 
“It is the death of art, it is the finish of everything he semed really 
to feel that way about it, while most of the people in the gallery were 
very much interested in the greater part of the exhibition. That is the 
way many of the older artists are apt to regard the product of the artists 
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with extreme modern tendency. Tt seems to me that an explanation or 
definition of the right attitude in which to look at pictures is not neces- 
sary for you people. In the first place, you are led to appreciate from 
the very beginning the vital importance of color and design. 

The element of design in a work of art is the quality which demands 
the greatest amount of thought; it calls forth in the artist the highest 
intellectual activity. Color is more or less emotional, but should to a 
great extent conform to a scientific understanding of the principles which 
govern its action and effect on the eye. 

These two elements in the new art movement have been common in 
every art movement, but today they take on a new significance because the 
artist is better equipped from the standpoint of knowledge and science. 
As he allows himself more latitude and freedom of expression, he employs 
color in its intensity, and seeking ever for new harmonies and combina- 
tion that the old masters never dreamed of, he looks forward ardently to 
the day when pigments of greater luminosity and intensity will be dis- 
covered^ in order that the eye may be stimulated as never before, when 
art will take on a new meaning and become a more vital part of every day 
life. 

If we assume that the artist of today is better equipped than ever be- 
fore and at least as intelligent as his predecessors and, I think, he is, we 
shall make the first step towards understanding and appreciating the new 
development in art. If we look on his productions as the work of an 
eccentric or madman and treat them with contempt, we cannot hope to 
gain anything from them. 

The artist of to<Tay wishes to present some phase of nature which has 
been overlooked or ignored by his predecessors, or to create, it may be, 
something from the abstract that has no existence in nature in order to 
awaken new sensations to increase intellectual activity and consciousness. 

Claude Monet may be said to have discovered color as we see it today. 
Before his time, if we except the primitives, the artist was content to play 
in a minor key, to paint with browns and reds and ydlows relieved here 
and there with hues of attenuated color. Since his time we have learned 
to understand the power and beauty of blue in its intensity and are be- 
ginning to experiment with green. 

Leon Bakst, the designer of the costumes and scenery for the ^‘Bus- 
sian Ballet’’ that we know has had a great influence on the new art 
development, had a use of color which has influenced greatly both interior 
decoration and fashions; we have but to look about us at the costumes 
we see on the street to see his influence which has brought to us joyous 
color combinations which would have been thought the height of vulgarity 
a decade ago. 

The use of intense and brilliant color combinations and contrasts is 
common in the East and among the peasantry in many countries in Europe; 
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in our country we have been largely content with * ‘ quiet colors which 
we call subtle,” greyed colors so negative in value that we have been 
long in accepting the newer conceptions. 

One might compare Americans with a person who had been living in 
a dimly lighted room — ^it is something of a shock to be brought out into 
the sunlight with its glorious scintillating color. 

One is bound to confess that some of the ”new art” is silly, just as 
was some of the ‘^old art;” however, it is good to live in the present 
at any rate. 

I regret that my time is limited, but, in conclusion, 1 would like to 
say that the new movement cannot be said to have a real lender, neither 
is it a school of painting with defined rules and a distinct manner of 
painting — ^it may be differentiated from the older schools by the attitude 
of mind of those in sympathy with it. 

The keynote of the ''New Art Movement” is freedom, and the best 
part of it is that it is a growing thing, and will be something different 
tomorrow. 

You teachers of drawing and manual training have exerted a great 
influence already,- in the future your influence will be greater than ever, 
because your instruction is becoming an established system and is reachy 
ing and educating the miasses of our people. Thus it seems to me that 
good taste in decoration will some day become common in our country, and 
art will become a vital part of our everyday life. 

Strive in every possible way to cultivate the open minil and you will 
And that the new development in art will add 74est to the game you are 
playing — ^it will add much to the joy of living. 

I thank you for your attention. 
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ART APPRECIATION IN THE GRADES. 


MybtiiE M. Irons 
Supervisor of Art, Bockforjo, III. 

When our good chairman first wrote me concern iug this subject she 
asked for a restatement of the fundamental principles that make for Art 
Appreciation. 

Just at that particular time 1 felt, keenly, the pressure of the public mind 
for the tangible results of our work, that our parents, business men and 
school i)eople might see what art was doing for our boys and girls. 

I also realized how handicapped they were in their expression because 
of the limited amount of work in real drawing and lack of knowledge of 
color and form. 

Possibly some of you have met similar conditions. If so, such a 
restatement, for, such it must be, may be worth while. 

Most public schools x>rovide on their programs 75 to 90 min. per week 
for drawing and one hour or one and one half hours for hand work, house- 
hold art or manual training. This averages about one tenth of the entire 
school time in which our boys and girls shall gain some power of apprecia- 
tion an<l some intelligent ability in expression. 

As before stated, the tendency is a demand for expression. Unless our 
young people have some knowledge of their surroundings and the experi- 
ences which give real appreciation, there can be no . individual, original, 
vital expression. 

What is Art Apx»rcc.iation an<l what part of our atloted time shall be 
given to cultivating this most precious quality in our grades? 

The general public acknowledge the value of drawing especially when 
it can serve some utilitarian purpose. A more complete understanding of 
the service of art to the child recognizes also the creative power as a 
divine gift, the natural endowment of every human soul, showing itself 
at first in the form we call appreciation. This appreciation lea<ls a 
certain number to produce actual works of art, it may be beautiful archi- 
tecture or only a leather card case, but it leads the majority to desire finer 
form, better harmony in surroundings and things of daily use. It is the 
individual's right to have fall control of these powers. It is the Art 
teacher’s duty to care for this phase of education as carefully as for the 
professional or industrial. 
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All people in our modern civilization may he called consumers but 
few possess the natural ability to become producers. All will be called 
upon to mahe selections, to judge of form and color or to know what is 
good and why it is good. 

They have a right then to training which will not have its final goal 
in the result upon paper but training which gives the power to control 
the senses, so that mind and hand will work together. 

It is left to the drawing department to instill early into the minds of 
the boys and girls, our future citizens, a love of the beautiful in nature 
and art, a keen and accurate perception of the difference between the 
beautiful and ugly, a good knowledge of color harmony and the under- 
lying principles of good <leaign. 

Tn considering the cultural aim of art education, three subdivisions are 
universally agreed upon, namely, — ^training in expression, in observation and 
in appreciation. Tt is just as true that art iustvuction should teach chil- 
dren to draw as that instruction in reading teaches children to recognize 
and form written words. Written language is expression, drawing is ex- 
pression. Good drawing gives joy to the worker and to the observer. 
Beauty of form in design means good drawing, — good drawing does not 
come incidentally to xnauy. It comes through persistent effort an<l often 
through good honest perspiration. 

Whether tlie subject bo a weed or flower, a common kitchen utensil 
or a beautiful pottery form, matters not, but the fact that the pupil 
draws, goes back, compares and draws again, expressing what he aces, 
not what we sec, does matter. It gives him judgment, it gives him skill 
aud ability to express liimsolf and with this, the ability to ])ercoive ami 
enjoy beauty wherever beauty is raaiiifested. 

Keen and accurate observation, then, is fundamental to art an<l is an 
asset in the broadest sense. The effort to draw or to design leads di- 
rectly to clear observation. Technical instruction is given as much with 
a view to developing appreciation of art as to creating j)roficiency. Art 
training aims to give some power of expression to all and to stimulate 
a gradual growth of the power to see and to feel pleasure in beautiful 
relations of form and color. 

The work should bo organjze<l for 8tea<ly growth in good judgment as 
to form, tone and color through all grades, high school and university. 
The main question at all stages is whether the art work of the school is 
making for approciation an<l is giving to the individual the greatest pos- 
sible encouragement to express self. 

Supervisors generally agree that early e<lucation is the place to 
develop the imagination, to train color discrimination and to develop a 
sense of orderly arrangement and good proportion. 

Our exhibits in the past have shown much time is given to imagtna- 
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tive drawing, illustration of games and stories and to the use of color in 
representing nature and in simple decorative arrangements. The handwork 
seeks the same development through the use of clay, yams, sand tables and 
any materials which respond readily to imaginative thought. 

The projects should be such that the child feels the connection be- 
tween them and his environment — ^they must be of some influence upon 
his home life or they are of little value. With these considerations this 
work of the primary grades may expand the power of the child mentally, 
manually, aesthetically and may give disciplinary strength. 

The mental training aims to give power to invent, to see relations, to 
judge distances and to discriminate between sizes and lines. 

Manual training aims to give general dexterity and skill in handling 
special materials and tools. 

The aesthetic training aims to create taste through knowledge of color 
and through knowledge of fltness of material to purpose. 

The disciplinary training aims for neatness and accuracy in execu- 
tion, patience, perseverance and obedience to direction. The whole is 
a means and not an end. The child’s interest in doing these things 
is turned to educative account. 

In this early education many subjects should be given the child so 
his mind may be exercised by many mental processes. This will lay a 
foundation for broader experiences later. 

Here, too, the student must be trained in the habit of quick and con- 
centrated attention, a tendency which is not naturally possessed by the 
average child. 

That concentration is a necessary asset to the adult, in this time when 
we hear so much of efficiency in all occupations, we are positive. 

Many people lack in mental efficiency because they have not this 
power which enables one person to grasp in five minutes what another 
may be hours in comprehending. Youth is the time to awaken and train 
this power. Skill in discovering the means of interesting the child mind 
enough to compel attention is the characteristic of a good teacher. 

To be very practical, just what shall we give in order that our grade 
people shall acquire an art vocabulary, that they shall have something to 
say and that this something shall be a direct result of real knowledge 
and appreciation of materials with which they are surrounded. 

Each locality has its own particular condition. We must choose. We 
need to eliminate, to develop certain phases in certain grades, to use 
many processes where more power is gained £rom many attempts than 
from a sustained study. To reverse this when the pupils are ready 
for it. 

Certainly those processes that develop a feeling for fbim are esaen- 
tial as, — 
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ISifodelling, the motildiiig of shapes of interest in play and in home 
life. 

Tearing, cutting or brush silhouette to recognize tree masses, animal 
forms, toys, children in action, also cutting of decorative units and 
letters. 

Some definite color study beginning with color recognition, discrimina- 
tion of color hues and values, studied first through observation and 
selection of examples, later through the use of pigment. 

Landscape so far as it awakens observation of nature or gives a setting 
for illustrative work. Plant study for love of color and beauty of 
growth, the suggestion of beautiful decorative motives and color com- 
binations. Illustration of games, occupations, songs, stories, a real play 
with familiar forms to convey some particular thought. 

PoUowing this, say in fifth grade and up, the quick action sketch with 
charcoal or pencil to show action and proportion and feel the swing of 
the figure. 

This year our sixth grade classes followed their quick sketching with 
costume work, selecting the style and material for a summer dress and 
applying their knowledge of color harmony. The eighth year pupils used 
their athletic sketches in posters to call attention to our Spring Festival 
and Young People’s Exposition. Concrete examples of our results may 
be found in a small exhibit in the exhibition galleries. These grade 
people gain much through carefully selected, constructive nn<l de(*orative 
design. The planning of some form, the making of a single unit and 
placing it well or using it in a border or surface pattern to add interest 
to this constructed form which is useful and pleasing to the child, — these 
experiences tend to create this so called ''Art Vocabulary.’* 

As a child advances in yours his percept ivo faculties become more 
acute, his muscles need greater development, more extensive drill and 
practice is possible, lie has also gained some power of concentration, 
more truth and accuracy in observation, a finer sense of apprecia* 
tion in the use of decorative motives. Harder and less pliable materials 
may be handled intelligently. Training is necessary to stimulate self 
expression. 

Because of real interest in the processes of his work, more may be 
expected in technical efficiency. Greater truth in representation is pos* 
sible with the study of ways and means of rendering- obsorvatious. The 
study of foreshortening and the appearance of things with reference to 
their position in relation to the eye enters into the course, taught through 
observation rather than principle. 

The elements of interest and individual need should still have decided 
bearing upon construction work. The average schools offer wood work, 
pottery, leather, book-binding, sewing and cooking. 
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In the upper grades the nature of the work requires more time for 
expression hence the number of processes must be lessened. The really 
essential must be given. 

Surrounding these boys and girls with objects of fine types and with 
excellent pictures and prints creates a feeling of refinement providing 
we see to it that they have some knowledge of these things. Apprecia- 
tion comes with knowledge. 

Mechanical drawing also enters into these higher grades. 

Definite color relations may be taught, such as appreciation of color 
and color combinations as suited to selections of rugs, waU coverings and 
hangings, also as applied to suitability of clothing to the person, the be- 
ginnings of civic pride in the beautifying of school grounds, and in the 
arrangement of shrubs and flower harmonies. These are practical problems 
when pupils have some knowledge with which to work. Much can be 
done to awaken a feeling for art in the community. 

In the High School where the work is taught by a special teacher the 
power of appreciation is more fuUy developed, greater refinement, good 
judgment, finer technic is naturally expected. However for the mass of 
public school children we can hope to raise their standards and by sur- 
rounding them with good things, — ^the kind of things which they are 
likely to use in every day life, by opening the eye to see and recognize 
the beauty in nature and the possibility of making useful things beautiful, 
to realize that true art means the meeting of any condition in the finest 
possible manner. 

In the proportion that we do this we shall have succeeded in being of 
real service to our boys and girls and our community. "While we would 
not teach art for art’s sake only in our grades and while we do desire 
to see the application of art in various live relations, let us see to it that 
our pupils feel joy in the work, that they desire to express themselves 
and that they are forming habits of independent thought and judgment 
based upon real appreciation. 
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MANUAL TRAINING ROUND TABLE 

Frkd V, Cann, Chairman. 


The Chairman: We are starting under a rather heavy handicap for 
time, hut I will try to get through aa nearly on time as possible. Among 
the many institutions in Chicago that are of special interest to this conven- 
tion, is one that 1 have been very much interested in, the Chicago Typothetae 
Sdiool of Printing. It is a school founded some two years ago by sixteen 
or eighteen printers here in (liicngo. They have been doing some very in- 
teresting vocational work. T might mention a number of instances that I 
know of having happened in connection with the school, but I am going to 
ask Mr. Woodfield, who, I know, can do it much better than T can, ti'* tell 
you of some of the. proldcms that have come up and that he has met in his 
work. 


MANUAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRY 
C. li. WOODFIBLD 

Dirb(tor of Ckioaoo Tvpothktab S(’Hooii OF Printing 

The comprehensive title of tlio subject assigned has given me great 
freedom in choosing what shall enter into this paper. It shall be my aim 
not to abuBo this froedom but to present some definite ideas within a lim- 
ited section of the field covered by this subject. Since the subject is so 
comprehensive, it has seemed to mo that we can best start from a definite 
point and travel along a definite path towards a definite end if wo begin 
with a few statistics. 

So many times we have heard just what per cent of the pupils of the 
public schools drop out from grade to grade that wo have grown too tired 
of the repetition even to remember the figures. However, as a starting 
point, I do wish you to recall that statistics show that not over fifteen per 
cent of those entering the first grade ever enter high school. Putting this 
fact in another way, out of two crowded primary rooms, each having fifty 
happy, innocent, lovable children of six and seven years of age, not over 
fifteen of them will ever enter high school. Forgetting for the moment 
the eighty-five, let us consider some figures dealing with the fifteen. The 
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figures we shall give eoneeming these fifteen are taken from Bulletin No. 6, 
Whole No. 630, entitled Studj of the Colleges and High Schools in 
the North Central Association,” published this year by the United States 
Bureau of Education. The North Central Association includes the follow- 
ing fourteen states: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Da^ 
kota and Wisconsin. 

The figures in this report were compiled from 765 high schools. These 
schools enrolled 215,589 pupils. Of this enrollment 38.1%, or in round 
numbers about 83,000, were in the first year of high school. Of the entire 
enrollment 15.9%, or about 34,000, were members of the senior class in 
high school. These figures show that within the section of coimtry in- 
cluded within this Association only a trifie more than one-third of those 
entering high school ever begin the fourth year’s work. Let us apply 
these figures to our little band of fifteen boys and girls, the fifteen out of 
the one hundred who entered the first grade. These figures mean that only 
five or six of them will ever become high school seniors. Let us be liberal 
and suppose that six out of the original one hundred who entered the first 
primary graduate from high school. We want to know next what becomes 
of these six, that is, into what work do they go as their life’s workf The 
bulletin from which these figures have been taken gives this information 
for a recent class. Since our subject limits us to industry, we have to a^ 
what per cent of these graduates go into the industries f This Bulletin 
shows that only 3.4% of high school graduates go into the trades or indus- 
tries. This means that only three out of every one hundred high school 
graduates ever enter the industries; that only a relatively small per cent of 
the men and women in the industries have ever been enrolled as high 
school pupils, much less completed a high school training. 

Some are doubtless asking what significance have these facts? The 
answer is: first, that of the men and women engaged in the industries at 
least 85% of them never attended high school a day in their lives, and of 
the few who have attended less than one-fifth of one per cent ever grad- 
uated; and, second, since the high school, not the grades, has been the only 
educational agency in the past and, to a large extent, is the only educa- 
tional agency at present which furnishes boys and girls even a little bit of 
manual training which may fit them for their future work, the result has 
been and is yet that most of our youths must enter upon the task of mak- 
ing a living without any training for that task. So far in your teaching 
experience this fact may never have concerned you. If it never before has, 
I hope that henceforth it will concern you. The eighty-five who never reach 
that agency which may give them a little practical training for life’s work, 
and a few of their more favored fellows who reach the agency but cannot 
enjoy its benefits, these are entitled to more consideration than they have 
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been receiving. The Teacher of teachers taught that the Gk)od Shepherd 
braved the fury of the mountam storm to bring a lost one per cent back 
to the ninety and nine. What should modem teachers do when it is not 
one per cent but more than eighty times that number who are without 
the fold proper of educational shepherding f 

When I was a public school superintendent, one of the educational 
tragedies I witnessed almost daily was that of grammar grade and high 
school teachers spending their pupils’ time on things which it was very 
evident these pupils would never and could never use in their daily living. 
And the hours that were being devoted to this nmimhle education were the 
only ones these boys and girls would ever have which might have been 
devoted to learning some things which would prove umhle. I am not mak- 
ing these statements as an attack upon our present day system of education. 
I am simply trying to get to your minds a correct conception of educational 
conditions as they actually exist. And these conditions do actually exist, 
exist in every state and every community. It is not my purpose to say who, 
or that any one, is to blame for these conditions. While the teacher is 
the immediate agent through whom these conditions manifest themselves, 
yet she is usually but a tool to carry out the will of an organization over 
which she has no control. I have been a teacher or a director of teachers 
all my life aoid I know with what seriousness and earnestness teachers, 
as a class, work. I know of no class receiving for such splendid service 
so little pay and so scant praise. Novertheless, the facts remain, as the 
figures presented show, that, when teachers have done their best, a large 
per cent of their boys and girls must go to life’s work without training for 
that work. This means, then, that millions of our workers, dropping out 
of school from the fourth grade up, must begin at the very bottom in in- 
dustrial work and get their training in the school of "hard knocks” by the 
“cut and try” method. This method of training produces some remark- 
ably good results in the few who are naturally equipped to withstand its 
severity, but it throws far too many workmen into the scrap heap just at 
a time when they should be at their best. But so far we have been willing 
to pay the price that these conditions impose. This price has been 
and will continue to be an excessive waste of hunomn life and human effort, 
an excessive waste of raw material, and an inferior product turned out at 
an exorbitant cost. 

How to eliminate this social and Industrial waste is the gigantic edu- 
cational problem now 'awaiting solution. It would seem that its solution 
lies in the universal introduction of a system of manual training education. 
'Whether this system will be connected with the present 8<diool system, 
or whether it will be connected with the industries themselves, does not 
now clearly appear. While its solution effects every living human creature 
in our land, yet there are three classes who are most directly concerned. 
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These are: (1) Teachers and educators and the present organized system 
of education; (2) Employers of labor and the vast industries they repre- 
sent; and (3) The millions of laborers and their growing children. While 
this last dasB should be the one most intensely interested, yet my own 
belief is that this class evinces the least interest in the solution of the 
problem. My reasons for this belief will be given in the closing paragraph 
of this paper. Since we are all teachers, I diall assume that we are in- 
formed to what extent the members of our own profession and the organ- 
ization to which we belong are interested in the solution of this problem. 
But I think we may profitably devote some time to considering what Idle 
third class, the employers, are doing to solve this great educational prob- 
lem. 

Some of you may not know that many large industries maintain their 
own Educational organizations devoted to training their own employees. 
A few of the many firms maintaining such organizations are, American 
Locomotive Company, American Multigraph Sales Company, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Bailway, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Metropolitan Life Insuranee Company, The National 
Cash Begister Company, National Cloak and Suit Company, and the United 
Cigar Stores Company. One of the best known schools of this kind is 
the Lakeside Press School for Apprentices maintained here in Chicago by 
the large printing firm of B. B. Donnelley & Sons. This school has been 
in successful operation for more than seven years. Its splendid success 
led to the establishment about a year ago of the Chicago Typothetae 
School of Printing. It is the purpose of the Typothetae s<diool to do for 
the many firms maintaining it what the Lakeside Press School does for the 
one large firm maintaining it. The success of these schools has led the 
national organization to put forth special efforts to establish similar 
schools in every section of the country. The purpose of these schools is to 
educate and train workmen for the printing trade, taking boys at the 
age of 14 to 16 years and giving them such academic education and 
manual training as will fit them to be educated and skilled workmen by 
the time they reach 21 years of age. The boys attend sdiool half time and 
work in the shops of their employers half time. The boys pay nothing 
for the educational advantages of the sdiool, and are paid by their em- 
ployer for the part time work they do. This plan, part time school and 
part time work, the sdiool free and the work paid for by the employer, 
prevails among these corporation schools, the name by which these educa- 
tional organizations maintained by the industries are knom. Corporation 
schools have so increased in numbers and their interests have become so 
extensive that more than two years ago a national organization was formed, 
known as the National Association of Corporation Schools. This organ- 
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been receiving. The Teacher of teachers taught that the Good Shepherd 
braved the fury of the mountain storm to bring a lost one per cent back 
to the ninety and nine. What should modern teachers do when it is not 
one per cent but more than eighty times that number who are without 
the fold proper of educational shepherding? 

When I was a public school superintendent, one of the educational 
tragedies 1 witnessed almost daily was that of grammar grade and high 
school teachers spending their pupils* time on things which it was very 
evident these pupils would never and could never use in their daily living. 
And the hours that wero being devoted to this umiifahle education were the 
only ones these boys and girls would ever have which might have been 
devoted to learning some things which would prove tusahle. I am not mak- 
ing these statements as an attack upon our present day system of education. 
1 am simply trying to got to your min<is a correct conception of educational 
conditions as they actually exist. And these conditions do actually exist, 
exist, in every state and every community. It is not my purpose to say who, 
or that any one, is to blame for these conditions. While the teacher is 
the immediate agent through whom these conditions manifest themselves, 
yet she is usually but a tool to carry out the will of an organisation over 
which she has no control. T have been a teacher or a director of teachers 
all my life and I know with what seriousness and earnestness teachers, 
as a class, work. I know of no class receiving for such splendid service 
so little pay and so scant praise. Nevertheless, the facts remain, as the 
figures presented show, that, when teachers have done their best, a large 
per cent of their boys and girls must go to life ’s work without training for 
that work. This moans, then, that millions of our workers, dropping out 
of school from the fourth grade up, must begin at the very bottom in in- 
dustrial work and get their training in the school of '^Jiard knocks*’ by the 
^'eut and try” method. This method of training produces some remark- 
ably good results in the few who are naturally equipped to withstand its 
severity, but it throws far too many workmen into the scrap heap just at 
a time when they should be at their best. But so far we have been willing 
to pay the price that these conditions impose. This price has been 
and will continue to be an excessive waste of human life and human efilforti 
an excessive waste of raw material, and an inferior product turned out at 
an exorbitant cost. 

How to eliminate this social and industrial waste is the gigantic edu- 
cational problem now awaiting solution. It would seem that its solution 
Hes in the universal introduction of a system of manual training education. 
Whether this system will be connected with the present school system, 
or whether it will be connected with the industries themselves, does not 
now clearly appear. While its solution effects every living human creature 
in our land, yet there are three classes who are most directly concerned. 
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These are: (1) Teachers and educators and the present organized system 
of education; (2) Employers of labor and the vast industries they repre- 
sent; and (3) The millions of laborers and thmr gro^iTing <ddldren. While 
this last class shotdd be the one most intensely interested, yet my own 
belief is that this class evinces the least interest in the solution of the 
problem. My reasons for this belief will be given in the closing paragraph 
of this paper. Since we are all teachers, I shall assume that we are in- 
formed to what extent the members of our own profession and the organ- 
ization to which we belong are interested in the solution of this problem. 
But I think we may profitably devote some time to considering what the 
third class, the employers, are doing to solve this great educational prob- 
lem. 

Some of you may not know that many large industries maintain their 
own Educational organizations devoted to training their own employees. 
A few of the many firms maintaining such organizations ar^ American 
Locomotive Company, American Multigraph Sales Company, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Ee Railway, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Metropolitan life Insurance Company, The National 
Cash Begister Company, National Cloak and Suit Company, and the United 
Cigar Stores Company. One of the best known schools of this kind is 
the Lakeside Press School for Apprentices maintained here in Chicago by 
the large printing firm of B. B. Donnelley & Sons. This school has been 
in successful operation for more than seven years. Its ^lendid success 
led to the establishment about a year ago of the Chicago Typothetae 
School of Printing. It is the purpose of the Typothetae school to do for 
the many firms maintaining it what the Lakeside Press School does for the 
one large firm maintaining it. The success of these s<fiiools has led the 
national organization to put forth special efforts to establish similar 
schools in every section of the country. The purpose of these schools is to 
educate and train workmen for the printing trade, taking boys at the 
age of 14 to 16 years and giving them such academic education and 
manual training as will fit them to be educated and skilled workmen by 
the time they reach 21 years of age. The boys attend school half time and 
work in the shops of their employers half time. The boys pay nothing 
for the educational advantages of the school, and are paid by their em- 
ployer for the part time work they do. This plan, part time school and 
part time work, the school free and the work paid for by the employer, 
prevails among these corporation schools, the name by which these educa^ 
tional organizations maintained by the industries are knom. Corporation 
schools have so increased in numbers and their int^ests have become so 
extensive that more than two years ago a national organization was formed, 
known as the National Association of Corporation Sdiools. This organ- 
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ization holds annual couTentions similar to the National Education As- 
sociation. 

The number of pupils in corporation schools one year ago was about 
ten thousand. The past rate of progress would increase this number to 
twelve or thirteen thousand at present. That these schools have been suc- 
cessfully maintained and are rapidly increasing in numbers is the best kind 
of evidence that employers of labor believe that manual training pays, 
even when the employers themselves have to pay the entire expense of hav- 
ing it given. This presents as extensively as time permits what employers 
are doing to solve the problem of educating for their life’s work the 
to whom the school gives only a stone when they beg for bread. We ^all 
consider next very briefly the educational principles and the manner of 
instruction employed in theso schools. 

Corporation schools do not take pupils younger than 14 years, and most 
of them do not take them younger than 16 years. Host of these schools 
will not take pupils who have not completed the work of the grammar 
grades. The academic instruction given in corporation schools is thus 
based upon the preceding grade work. All academic instruction correlated 
with any kind of manual and trade training must have as its foundation 
that elementaTy knowledge that the grade work is supposed to give. To 
whatever extent the grades have not dono this work effectively the manual 
and trade training teachers must do it. Most of yoxi know from unpleasant 
experience how little of oven the fiindamentals many grammar school 
graduates roally know. An olementary educational principle among cor- 
poration school teachers — and I speak of corporation schools so frequently 
because these schools are actually teaching manual training in the indus- 
tries and not teaching at this subject as a side issue to vitalize the other 
subjects of an uninteresting curriculum — an elementary principle among 
these teachers is that telling is not teaching.” From the kindergarten 
teacher with her gorgeously ornamented fairy tale to the university pro- 
fessor with his hour of learned lecture, the actual practice of our 
educators is exactly the opposite of the psychology that they preach. But 
education for the industries is valueless unless it is accurate and exact. Five 
misspelled words out of a lesson ^f twenty-flve will get the speller a pass- 
ing grade of 80%, but a single misspelled work in a completed job of 
printing will make it necessary for the entire job to be done over with the 
consequent loss of all the material used in the first job and a double ex- 
pense for labor. Hence industry does not require its workmen mor^y to 
’^know about,” to ^'have heard of,” or to ”thiiik” so-and-so about a 
large number of things in evexy field of human knowledge, but it does 
require workmen to know accurately and exactly whatever is necessary to 
enable them to produce a practieally perfect piece of work without waste 
of raw material and without unnecessary labor. This means that the 
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method of teaching in corporation schools is to select the things that are 
elementary and fundamental in the industry for which a particular school 
is training, then to state these elementary and fundamental things in the 
most concrete way, and finally, to give the pupils practice material and 
work requiring the application of these elementary and fundamental things 
until these things are not merely matters of memory in the pupils’ mind 
but have been built into habits of action in the pupils’ muscles. 

Logically, the next point to discuss is whether or not this kind of 
manual training education can be given in the public schools. Many 
public schools are attempting it, and some of them seem to be making 
a success of it. However, since industry requires such a high degree of 
accuracy and exactness in the education that trains for it, employers are 
becoming more and more doubtful that the public school will and can 
adapt itself to give this kind of training. But time cannot be taken to 
discuss this point further. The industries are here; they are growing 
larger and more numerous every year, and each succeeding year offer em- 
plo3’ment to more workmen. The boys and girls are here who must very 
soon make their living by working in these industries. At present practic- 
ally nothing is being done to prepare these boys and girls for the task 
they must so soon begin. The most important educational experiment on 
this pTOliIem has been conducted by the industries themselves in their cor- 
poration schools. For this reason alone I have spoken as fully as I have 
about this class of schools. We shall speak next of the advantages that 
the industries offer to those who will train themselves to become skilled 
workmen. 

Tt has been said above that the employees, who, as a class, should be 
the ntnst interested, seem to be the least interested in scuring a manual 
education fitting them for industrial service; that industry suffers for 
want of trained workers; and that some corporations are paying the cost 
of training their own employees. It seems to me that one of the reasons 
why so few of the industrially inclined have insisted upon securing a suit- 
able manual education is that so little has ever been said about the value 
in dollars and cents of such an education. Practically every public speaker, 
teacher, preacher^ lecturer, and deliverer of baccalaureate addresses has 
emphasized the value in dollars and cents of securing as much education as 
possible* But the kind of education they have emphasized has been the 
book variety for the professions. Most of the many who were going into 
tho industries were not even present to hear the encouragement given to 
the few who were plaiming to go into the professions. The industrially 
inclined few who might, have heard the words of encouragement given to 
the professionally inclined found nothing in those words for themselves. 
Their life’s work was not even worthy of mention; they were not worthy 
of training for it* 
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It is high time that educational speakers should get some new material 
for their inspirational addresses. They should look into the possibilities of 
training for the industries and have a message for the 85% who will go 
into these for their life 's work. But lest most of these may not make these 
changes, permit me to offer another suggestion to every teacher present 
who is interested in having boys and girls inspired by some definite knowl- 
edge of what the industries offer in dollars and cents. My suggestion is 
that you make a study in your own city of the wages received by the lead- 
ing men engaged in the different industries. This list will include superin- 
tendents, foremen, and the more skilled workmen. Compare their wages with 
the salaries of the professional class of the community. In many instances 
you will discover that the actual yearly income of the latter suffers by 
the comparison. But you will discover also that the professional class gets 
more out of a dollar than doea the industrial class, du^ very likely, to 
their greater mental acuity unconsciously developed by their more extensive 
education. When manual education for the industries is properly organ- 
ized and presented, this defect will be corrected by giving every boy and 
girl taking this training a thorough and practical education in economics. 
But do not wait for that time to come, make it already present by giving 
your pupils the information as soon as you collect and organize it. This 
brings us to the next phase of this subject that should be discussed, namely, 
the curriculum and kind of textbooks needed for manual training work 
for the industries. 

The courses of study for manual training for industry will necessarily 
vary widely for the diflTerent industries. A few subjects, as social econ- 
omics and practical hygiene, should form a part of every course. But 
TTistory, Mathematics, English and Geography, if properly taught, will 
draw their subject matter largely from the industry for which the pupils 
are being trained. And the organization of material in these texts will be 
decidedly different from that in present day texts. For the pupils for 
whom these texts will bo prepared are handminded, slow of mental growth, 
and have little interest in books as sources of information. Hence, for 
them, each thought that moves the mind forward towards a broarlor edu- 
cation must bo stated in the fewest possiblo words, in the simplest style, 
and as a complete unit in iself. Accompanying each forward mental step 
must be enough i>ractical material to furnish each pupil enough activity 
in relation to the truth that is being taught to keep the pupil interested 
in that truth until it has become a vitalized part of the pupirs life. But 
the proper treatment of the course of study and the textbooks for manual 
training in the industries requires more time and space than are at our 
disposal We leave this subject to take up the concluding paragraph of 
this paper in which we shall speak briefiy of the human material with 
which manual training for industry must deal. 
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During the past year 1 have selected about fifty boys for our eorpora- 
tion school. These boys were picked out of a thousand to fiffceeu hundred 
who made personal application. Since all our advertising stated specifically 
that we wanted boys who were eighth grade graduates or better, it is 
reasonable to think that most of those who applied had that amount of 
education. My estimate of these boys is that most of them were very poor 
material for any kind of industry. Here in Chicago we hear a great deal 
about ^‘dead-end” and '^bllnd alley” jobs, and how such jobs dull and 
dwarf the minds of those holding them. My own observation is that 
dead-end” and ” blind alley” jobs are more a result than a cause, that 
for every such job there are at least a half dozen ” dead-end” and ” blind 
alley” boys seeking it. And as for dulling and dwarfing the minds of 
those holding these jobs, how can they do such things when the boys have 
practically no mental qualities to be so affected? We are likely to have 
a law in this state making it unlawful for any child under sixteen years of 
age to work for wages, thus, as the philanthropic makers and backers of 
the law reason, affording boys (and girls) two more years’ education. But 
I have not found that the many boys who have applied to me want to 
go to school. Neither do their parents want them to go to school. To 
most of them the idea of more school is a huge joke, and whenever enough 
of them were present at one time to give them a sense of power because 
of their numbers, their reaction to the idea of going to a school of any 
kind was a yell of derision. But the fact that so many young people are 
such poor material for the industries, and that they are destitute of that 
inner something that should impel them to develop whatever abilities they 
have, makes the problem of giving manual training for the industries not 
less but far more difficult. The young people are here and the industries 
are here; the young people must give their labor for a living, and the 
industries must give them a living for their labor. Those young people 
would give better labor and get a better living and the industries woifid 
. get better labor and give a better living if these young people were trained 
for their work. Since these young people, between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen, seem to have no idea of their need for more education and 
training, the system of education that supplies their needs must give them 
a maximum amount of work with as much closely correlated education as 
possible during these fateful years of youth. These handminded children 
of slow mental growth, whose life is more muscular than mental, should 
have this muscular activity largely guarded and directed by an intelligence 
outside themselves until their slowly dev^oping minds awaken to their 
need of as much education as they have capacity and time to get. To so 
guard and direct the activities of these young workers means, as I see it, 
that a system of manual training for the industries must extend over a 
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period of at least seven years, from the age of fourteen to the age of 
twenty-one. And since these young people, as a class, are not keen 
minded enough to foresee and prepare for their own future needs, one of 
the great things that should be done for them is to direct and develop 
character fonnation. Bad habits, formed during the ignorant years of 
youth, constitute one of the big blights of most workmen’s lives. And in 
this matter, as in that of trade training, the interests of in<lu3try are 
identical with those of its employees. In conclusion, the mutual interests 
of both demand a kind of manual training having the following features: 
(1) A method of individual development based more on muscular than 
mental activity; (2) A closer correlation of all academic studies with the 
actual work of the trade; (3) This system of education extended over a 
period of years, not less than from the age of 14 or 16 to 21; (4) The 
whole system supervised by broad-minded teachers who labor not for their 
pupils’ tomorrows but for their future years; and (5) A system that will 
train each youth in correct habits of character as well as in correct habits 
of manual skill and mental activity. 

I)lS(’tT«SION. 

Mr. Brueck: 1 have been asked to open the discussion on Mr. Wood- 
field’s paper on Manual Training an<l Industry. 

You will remember the first part of his paper opened with statistics 
concerning this wonderful 85 per cent wo are all so worried about. I think 
if we look into that we will find that the basis for forming that 85 per 
cent has an error in it. It is usually taken in the fourth year. Naturally 
your senior class estimate is made on the basis of the present status of your 
class Instead of being made on the basis of the first year class four years 
previously. That may not seem to be a very questionable error, but when 
we stop to consider that the present increase in enrollment in the public 
scdiools has been ten times that of the increase in the population of our 
country, there certainly is a big error in arriving at that 85 per cent. X 
honestly h^eve that that 85 per cent, if made on a different basis, would 
have considerable shrinkage in it* 

But let us take that 85 per cent that the corporation schools are serv* 
ing. They take 1,500 people, as Mr. Woodfield says, and select out of that 
fifty, so here are fifty all from the seventh and eighth grades. But the 85 
per cent are supposed to come at an earlier period, at least part of them 
begin in the sixth grade. But even granted that they take these, these 
yoimg men have made up their minds to go into this definite vocation. 
What have we in the public school? Wo have the whole 100 per cent start- 
ing in the first grade who have no idea of what vocation they wish to go 
into. We must train them not only for vocation, but for society — that is 
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what our psychology tells us. So that the education that we are to give 
them is very hard to determine for each individual when the individual 
has no idea of the vocation into which he is to go. 

I feel that it is unfair to say that the public schools have given the 
children a stone when they cry for bread. It is our problem to try to 
answer tlie voice, this voice crying in the wilderness, and it certainly is a 
wilderness, to try to administer to these young people coming into our 
schools. 

Mr. Bauersfeld: I was asked to say a few words in regard to the prob- 
lem of vocational guidance, the problem of the boy after he leaves his 
school, and it has been shown that vocational guidance is desirable, but I 
feel that that problem is only half your problem and I will say it is the 
lesser half. I believe the bigger half is the problem of the school, the 
problem of guiding the boy to find his work, and particularly so with the 
indifferent boy. The wide awake boy will do things in spite of you, but it 
is this indifferent boy that is the big problem all along, whether he comes 
of the very poor, of the moderatdy situated, or the homes of the wealthy. 
It is the indifferent boy between the ages of fourteen and sixteen that does 
not know just what he wants and that has to be guided in finding himself. 

I speak with considerable feeling on the subject; I am up against that 
problem right now. I have a hoy that was sent to my school and I promised 
the father, ^'We will try to make a man of him.'' The father said; ^*My 
son doesn 't know what he wants. I wish you would take hold of him. ' ' I 
have made him go through the regular routine of things, but this boy is 
neither bad nor good, he is neither bright nor is he a fool, he is neither 
physically very strong nor is he weak, but be is simply indifferent; neither 
hot nor cold. I thought possibly he was a big exception, but I find there 
are a lot more of those fellows all through the schools, a boy that has had 
all things done for him, the necessities of life pressed upon him .and he 
has even boon able to get a good many of the luxuries of life, and the result 
is he doesn’t know what he wants. He is not strong in academical work 
nor in technical work, ho is simply able to smile and take no thought of the 
morrow. 

Now, then, I try to inspire that boy, to push him, to make him feel 
like creating something, overcoming obstacles in the material world, and 
ho takes it all as a matter of fact, *‘Why, yes, that is all right. What of 
it?” If he gains 75 per cent standing in his class, it is all right; if he 
gets 60 it is somebody's else fault. He is the kind of problem that is filling 
our schools. 

We all know about how the problem of vocational guidance has been 
developed in Detroit, Chicago and St. Paul, all the big cities. It is splendid 
work, but after aU it is in the condition that it has just scratched the 
surface of the four hundred thousand boys and girls, most of whom have 
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not been reached at nil and many of them are the indifferent boys and 
girls, the ones that do not need food, can get along somehow. To my mind 
that boy is the unsolved form of problem that is to be solved, in which 
many things come up. It is not a problem for today or tomorrow, but will 
continue to be a problem, as far as that boy is coucemed, throughout the 
four years. The ordinary thing wo do in such cases is simply to say, “Oh, 
well, let that boy go to work. What is the use of spending $1,.500 on a 
15-eent boy ’ ’ But, no, we want to train that boy in the way he ought to 
go. If he went to work, he would bo selling ribbon at Field’s. He is looking 
for an easy job when ho is looking for any. What we want is to help that 
boy to fnd himself in that critical stage between fourteen and sixteen. He 
ought to be able to accumulate a ccri.nin amount of guidance that will help 
him. No special formula can be applied, but it is a matter for study, not 
for one day, but for four years, trying to hold that boy in school and try 
out the various lines of work. 

That is vocational guidance, it seems to me, at the right time and 
with the right work, and then when ho gets beyond that critical age we will 
be able to help somebody form sonm sort of influonco to direct him in the 
way that he will make the boat of his life. 

JNfr. Braco: t have just one point to speak of in regard to the last 
paper, to einphasizc riithor, and that is along the line of organisation of 
work. It seoius to me that some of our work is not well enough organiaotl, 
and, on the other hanil, some of it is too well organised. If we were to 
follow out the dictates of some of our magazine articlesT tho movement of 
our machinery for organization would consume all of our power and we 
would spend all of our time in orgsinizing our work. 

T believe evory supervisor has in his corps certain teachers that can 
do certain things best. I have in mind manual tcachors in the grades who 
are good at book binding, others who are good at shoot metal work, and 
who Oan do that line of work bettor than they can do ordinary homo work 
which they have to do in most of the grades. I believe you ought to allow 
those teachers to exercise their own choice in doing that kind of work out 
of which they shall got the best results, and what applies to the teachers 
applies to the student boys. I believe certain boys should not bo held in 
a certain group of manual training, because it is put down that that cev- 
tain work shall be done, 

I do not sympathize with the manual training teacher who could tell 
any hour of the day what every particular pupil was doing. I do not be- 
lieve in sticking rigidly to a course like that. 

I have a boy in my class who cannot do certain work, but he can do 
pattern making splendidly, and I believe in allowing him to do that. 

In order to get the greatest efficiency from our teachers and from our 
pupils, I say let them do those things that they can best do rather than 
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doing the things that we want them to do because they happen to be in the 
course. 


General Biscttssion. 

A member : Does the last speaker believe in letting the boy do only the 
easiest thing? 

Mr. Brace: I would not say that because a boy can do a certain thing 
w^l that it is because it is the easiest thing. I think: we aU fed that there 
are certain lines of work that we can do better than we can others. Whether 
it is easy or di$cult, if we can show the best results along certain lines 
that Is the thing for us to do. 
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Raymond 0. Booth 

At i^rst sight, it muy seem somewhat out of place to introiluce such a 
topic into a manual training round table discussion, but second thought will 
show a close relation between manual training and vocational guidance. 
Each is a phase of the movement for vocational education, and is an out- 
growth of it. Each is designed to help in the development of those boys 
and girls who have heretofore been comparatively neglected in our edu- 
cational scheme. Viewed in this light, it may readily be seen that they 
are counterparts one to the other. As someone has well said, no scheme 
of vocational education can be made truly effective unless it is supple- 
nientcd by vocational guidance. In like manner, no system of vocational 
guidanco can realize its possibilities where vocational education is not an 
assisting force. 

I have purposely solocted the economic aspect of vocational guidanco 
»s the basis for my paper because it is a side to which too little attention 
is given. The tendency has been to omphasiae the altruistic and philan- 
thropic ramifications of the subject — a point of view which is too narrowly 
individualistic taking into consideration only the immediate benefits which 
acoTuo to the boys and girls who are given some assistance in tholr (choice 
of an occupation. Tho economic viewpoint is more far reaching and em- 
braces all classes of society showing the results in improveil social and in- 
dustrial conditions. 

Many of the big industrial and sociological problems confronting us 
today are due to the wrong start which boys and girls have had vocationally. 
They have hooked up^' wrong on the economic side, and this one fact 
has been responsible for a large number of misfits in society. It may 
prove interesting to trace how this is brought about. 

As we all know, a great majority of children leave school prematurely 
without any educational equipment that fits them for useful service. They 
drift into so-called blind-alley*’ jobs, or into jobs which are rendered so 
by the fact that they are blind-alley” workers. This leads to a constant 
changing and shifting from job to job with increasingly long intervening 
periods of unemployment. It is daring these intervals of being out of a 
job that so many children fall into delinquency and are brought before the 
juvenile court. An officer of the court once stated in my hearing that 
fully 80 per cent of the wards of the court, in part, owed their presence 
there to the fact that they had drifted into evil habits as a result of the 
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lack of a job to steady them. He estimated that a fully organized system 
of vocational guidance in Chicago would reduce juvenile d^inquency by 
from 50 per cent to 60 per cent. 

Becords at municipal lodging houses and similar places reveal the fact 
that most of the men who are out of work and seeking employenmt have 
never found themselves vocationally. They got a wrong start as children 
and have been drifting ever since ; able to do only the most unskilled work. 
From a condition of unemployment, it is, in many eases, but a short step 
to criminality and pauperism. Our penal institutions and alms houses 
are filled with those who have been recruited from this outer fringe of 
society. 

The results of such a condition in terms of social loss are obvious. In- 
stead of producers adding to society’s betterment, we have consumers 
who do not produce. The cost of maintenance of agencies and institutions 
to help the unemployed, to house the criminals and paupers, is enormous 
and entails a great economic burden. 

Viewing the situation from the narrower viewpoint of commerce and 
industry, we find a similar waste. Our industrial system is glutted with 
floaters who move from job to job without any permanency of em- 
ployment. This has, in a large degree, been responsible for the present 
‘‘hire and fire” system, which is so prevalent in industry today. The 
constant depletion and recruiting of the working force is a serious economic 
loss. The cost of advertising for new help, time consumed in interviewing 
applicants, selection of workers, the supervision of recruits, spoiled work 
at the start, low efficiency and productivity during the training period — 
all these are factors with which employers are obliged to contend. While 
some concerns purposely maintain a reserve working force to be called 
upon when business is booming and rush orders are coming in, there are 
many others which are obliged to keep ''hiring and firing” because of 
the misfits which do not prove satisfactory. Statistics show that some 
establishments in the course of a single year have twice as many "hirings” 
as the total number of their working force. An efficiency expert, estimating 
for industry as a whole, has figured that it costs from $30 to $35 for 
every new employee in unskilled work. For skilled work, of course, the 
figure is considerably higher. Such statistics speak for themselves in 
showing the loss to industry which, in part, is directly attributable to the 
wrong start received by so many when they were young. It is no wonder 
that we have unstable industrial conditions. 

Since it is seen that both industry and society as a whole are losers 
because of this condition of things, it . follows that any movement which 
has an ameliorating influence can rightly be classed as an efficiency move- 
ment. It is recognized that one of the greatest essentials to efficiency is 
conservation, and that the human factor in efficiency is paramount. Voca- 
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tional guidance, therefore, is an effideney measure in that it conserves 
the human factor. The place to attack our sociological and industrial 
problems of industrial instability, unemployment, and their kindred evils 
is at their basic source. This can be done by working with the growing 
boy and girl so that their best potentialites — ^the greatest natural resources 
that we possess — ^may be utilized for good. 

Such is the ideal which vocational guidance must have in view. It 
can be approximated only by a closer relationship between the schools and 
employers. We need to have clearing houses established which can assimi- 
late the product of the schools to the advantage of all concerned. Such 
vocational guidance bureaus, acting to retain in school where possible those 
who have left prematurely, and to keep them there until they are more 
efficient, and also to place those who have left permanently in positions 
for which they seem best qualified among industries which have been 
investigated as to whether they are proper jdaces for boys and girls, can 
do a great deal to remedy present conditions. A careful “follow-up” 
should be made of all so as to be able to keep track of thoir development 
and progress. 

While mistakes will undoubtedly be made, such vital contact with the 
children at this critical period of their lives will arouse the vocational im- 
pulse in them and make them more adaptable to coming changes. Those, 
who from the outset have been placed on the right track, will bo more 
likely to “stick on the job.” Thus, through a proper start of the young 
worker, a firmer, industrial basis is given his life, and he therefore be- 
comes more efficient, both as a worker and as a citizen. The ranks of the 
unemployed and unomployablo can be greatly reduced. Criminality, 
pauperism, industrial instability and social waste can be appreciably 
lessened. In fine, there will result a shortening of society's debit column 
and a lengthening of the asset column. 
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Chas. W. Sylvester 

Director of Manual Trainino, SPRiNOFiEiiD, Illinois 

This Century has been rightly named ''The Age of Efficiency. Many 
of us have heard a great deal about Efficiency but how many of us really 
know what "Efficiency’’ means f One of the standard encyclopedias has 
this today: "Efficiency recognizes the mechanical idea of balance between 
energy furnished and work returned, but it recognizes also that unprevent- 
able losses occur in every cycle of operation or transformation and it 
does not charge these against the efficiency of the process or the agent 
which must work in that cycle. ’ ’ 

The pursuit of efficiency thus becomes a diligent effort to discover and 
remove preventable losses and wastes so that the largest returns may be 
secured for the least expenditure. Efficiency therefore depends on adopting 
the best available methods to realize the highest attainable standards in the 
achievement of ideals. The first principle of efficiency is ideals, but the 
second is common sense, and stress is therefore laid on the qualifications 
available and attainable in the proposition just stated. 

Manual Training is a term that was formerly used to signify the 
systematic study of the theory and use of common tools; the nature of com- 
mon materials; elementary and typical processes of construction; the execu- 
tion and reading of working drawings, the study of printing, cooking, sew- 
ing and all other forms of handwork for both boys and girls. Since the 
teachers of girls’ handwork have appropriated for use "Hous^ld Arts,” 
the instructors of handwork for boys are given free and unqualified use 
of the term "Manual Training/’ 

We have manual training work but we need greater efficionoy. I 
shall endeavor to show how we may attain efficiency and thus develop all of 
our practical work to the highest standard of efficiency methods and appli- . 
cation to real life. 

Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, the noted lawyer and reformer, says, "Effi- 
ciency means greater production with less effort and at less cost, through 
the elimination of unnecessary waste, human and material.’’ Our larger 
wastes of human effort, which go on every day in our manual training 
shops are due to blundering, ill directed and inefficient acta Sociely today 
is looking for the ready made, competent man, the man whom someone 
else has trained. It is only when we fully realize that our duty as well as 
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our opportunitj, lies in systematically cooperating to train and to make 
this competent man instead of hunting for a man whom someone else has 
trained, that we shall he on the road to efficiency. Our material waste 
is another vital problem which must be recognized and adjusted. It is an 
undisputable fact that in all lines of business the wastes of yesterday are 
the profits of today. This statement too is true with respect to our manual 
training work. By careful adjustment of our work to efficient methods and 
measures, we are sure to produce more with less effort and at less cost. 

There arc many things to be taken into consideration that essentially 
contribute to the efficiency of manual training. The important ones are: 

1. Support from our school officials. 

2. Recognition of value from our universities and colleges. 

«3. Material help from our teachers training schools. 

4. Competent instructors. 

5. Cooperation of all teachers. 

6. Judgment in buying equipment and supplies. 

7. Standarized arrangement and successful management. 

8. Just amount of time. 

9. Modern conveniences and labor-saving devices. 

10. Standards and standardized methods. 

11. Practical courses of study. 

12. Correlation and application. 

Herbert Sjieiicor was without doubt the greatest educational lca<lcr 
of the ninefeenth century. In his characteristically vigorous fashion, he 
called attention to the narrowness, formalism, and lack of function of the 
prevailing tyjKW of e<lucation. lie showed clearly that sciontifit* studios, 
which had made their way frowned upon and unrecognized by professional 
educators, wore a very important, perhaps the most important, part of orlu- 
eation. He showed also, even in that time, that education which did not 
function in practical life was at best a waste of time and at the worst a 
very positive incumbrance. 

And today we are not getting the support of many of these fosstlizo<l 
Individuals who really stylo themselves advocates of practical work. Wo 
also have many of these fellows even in our own ranks. I have taken 
special notice that our most ardent knockers are the first to come to our 
print shops for a job in printing and to our cabinet shops for a piece of 
furniture or some building repairs. There are yet many of the ^ ' dyed in the 
wool” pedagogues who contend that the only way to teach the minimum 
essentials is by the every day method of ” pounding in.” They will not 
concede the proven facts that the practical will save our boys and girls, 
at least a large majority of them, from failure both in school and in their 
life’s work. In my estimation it is only a selfish motive that keeps some 
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school people from giving manual training credit for the great good it has 
done. Just recently in conversation with a school man in a small city, 
I was surprised to learn that he did not favor manual training in a certain 
industrial community. His reason was this: ‘^They should have all of 
the academic knowledge they can get. They will have to enter an industry 
anyway, * ' 

The rivalry between the devotees of subjects, academic or industrial, 
old or new, must be set aside and the welfare of the boy or girl justly 
considered. Those who will be wage earners for efficient living must have 
an education with the proper standard. That standard will be the same as 
the acadeniie standard of efficiency. 

The colleges and universities are constantly saying to us that manual 
training must meet a standard of educational value equal to any part of our 
curriculum before we can justly demand that the colleges accept these new 
courses as a preparation for entrance. We are certainly already meeting 
those standards and many of our manual training departments are by far 
surpassing the standard in any other subject. What we should demand, 
and we could rightly do so, would be for the colleges to give credit toward 
graduation for much of the work we are doing in our High Schools. I 
have seen much better work turned out in our manual training departments 
than I have seen in many engineering schools. 

It is my belief and knowledge that many of our prominent speakers 
on manual training, industrial and vocational education have not so much 
as soiled their hands in the toU of industry. They have moreover had the 
opportunity, time and appropriated funds to do much traveling and from 
observation and literature have been enabled to take possession of and 
exploit the many good things that we have done and receive credit therefor. 
I often wonder about some of these persons and if they really know as much 
as Hamlet did when he said, know a hawk from a hand saw.'’ Just 
recently a very eminent professional gentleman made the remark that we 
ehould not be doing bench work in the sixth grade. Many thanks for the 
criticism but not a chance to thank him for a substitute. A criticism 
doesn’t mean much to me unless it has an attached coupon good for one 
remedy. This is the inefficiency of manual training. 

We need material help from our teachers training schools. We need 
to know first the art of teaching. We need to know the best methods, tool 
processes, how to impart to our boys the correct use and analysis of tools 
and the one hundred and one other things about buying, organization, man- 
agement and teaching. And I tell you, fellow teachers, that a school must 
be thoroughly good and competent to give us all these things in six weeks. 

It has been said that many young men go to summer schools to secure 
training for manual work after they have secured theur positions. On 
the other hand many young men leave a summer school after six weeks’ 
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work thoroughly imbued with the idea that they are as competent to teach 
manual training as a four year graduate with natural ability and practical 
experience. Some of our summer schools are sinners in this respect. A 
six weeks’ course in the majority of our summer schools is time well spent, 
but the instructors in charge should be very certain that no student goes out 
from only six weeks work, a thoroughly competent and trained teacher. 

Last summer I heard of a certain normsd school that not only guaran- 
teed a position with six weeks’ work but also granted a diploma to the 
prospective teacher. I have endeavored ever since to find out how much 
stock ^^Woolworth & Oo.” have in this institution. From some years of 
experience in dealing with manual training teachers 1 am convinced that 
many schools are guilty of a crime in guaranteeing positions to all of 
their graduates. What is thoir gain certainly is our loss, I would like to 
see the schools establish some other method than graduation for passing 
out positions. 

Many of our manual training teachers are inefficient and incompetent. 
Some of them are inadequately trained, poorly grounded in educational 
principles and ill-adapted to the practical work in our profession. Much 
criticism has come to this branch of education from just such sources and 
not from the value of real manual work. If I were allowed to make one 
suggestion to the schools for manual training preparation it would be this: 
Add to your course of study some instructiou in vocational guidance and 
make it compulsory. Thoso teachers to whom I refer have been poorly 
advised and misdirected. Many carpenters are wasting their time attempt- 
ing to teneli manual training, and some of our teachers would have made 
better farmers. 

My experience this year confirms nay opinion and justifies my state- 
ment. I am told that one of my former teachers is now successfully con- 
ducting a string of ganibling devices. This young man is a graduate from 
one of our largest and most progressive universities. X don’t want to 
leave the impression that 1 think vocational guidance would have directed 
him into his present work but I am sure that it would have prevented him 
from being a detriment to the cause of manual training. Another of my 
teachers was very willing and consdentious but knew absolutely nothing 
about manual training. From a careful study of this man ’s methods, tac- 
tics and manners and an application of my guidance principles, 1 could 
think of but ono profession for him — and that a waiter iu a dairy res- 
taurant. 

This convention would do wisely I am sure to attempt some solution 
of the problem of keeping the incompetents from entering our profession. 
The state examination laws won’t protect us. They are a joke. Any car- 
penter with common sense and who knows how to plane, saw and naU, can 
pass a high test. 1 am always willing to give a remedy where possible to 
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do SO) but this condition has many of us guessing. 

Much of the success of education depends' to a large degree upon the 
earnest and efficient cooperation of all teachers concerned. I am strongly 
of the opinion that manual training -win never be an overwhelming success 
without the harmonious working together of all teachers of all the sub- 
jects, for all the time. I am also just so certain that none of these other 
subjects will do their greatest good without practical application. In order 
that education may prosper and be practical let all teachers acquire the 
same broad view, have sympathy for commercial and Industrial conditions, 
forget our prejudices, stretch out of our narrow environment and, more 
than these, be for the welfare of our boys and girls. 

The buying and selecting of equipment and supplies is an art which 
calls for good judgment, common sense, practical economy and competent 
ability. Much of the recent agitation in regard to ''under taught and 
over equipped shops’’ is probably due to the former. I have never seen 
but one over equipped shop in all of my experience and from observation 

that was due to absence of all of the above qualities. I have seen many 

shops where the equipment was idle but those shops were decidedly under- 
taught. 

In order that we may equip our shops for efficient and economical 

use we must know the capacity use of all tools. From scientific study 

and analysis I have found that while twenty boys may need twenty planes, 
four rip saws are enough for the average general use. It is also very es- 
sential that tools of the proper size, weight and shape should be selected 
for boys to work with. While a composing stick is all right for a 
man in setting type, a boy cannot use one over 2" deep. Quality should be 
the first consideration in selecting equipment and supplies and not the 
name due to so much advertisement and lots of "wind.” Our work 
benches should be properly constructed and equipped and of the correct 
size for efficient use. Finishing material for our woodwork should be the 
best in quality, color and lasting qualities. Make your own tests and 
analysis. ' ' Efficiency takes nothing for granted. It asks for facts regard- 
less of opinion and popularity.” 

The efficiency of our work can be greatly increased by a scientific ar- 
rangement of our shop, equipment and supplies, and by economical manage- 
ment. It would be well in my estimation for all directors of manual train- 
ing work to make a scientific study and analysis of manual training work, 
just as Mr. Frank B. Gilbreath did of brick-laying. As you perhaps know 
he made an interesting study and analysis of each movement and method 
of the brick layer. All unnecessary movements and waste were eliminated 
to the effect that the eighteen former movements were reduced to five and 
the efficiency of the man increased four fold. 

All of our equipment and supplies could be so arranged as to facilitate 
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effective use and to eliminate awkwardness and unnecessar 7 waste of time. 
A system of doing all things in all ways should be based on efficiency 
methods. 

Our shop management should be as near real as school conditious will 
permit. The one thing above all others that has driven our boys and girls 
to distraction and to the streets has been the impractical and unreal wjty 
in which many of our schools have been conducted. 

Manual training teachers for years have clamored for more time, 
an<l rightly too. They deserve it. In the Fourteenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education we are told that both music 
and drawing have a larger total time allotment. What justice can you 
see in that? While we do need more time, we must learn to concentrate 
our teaching efforts upon essentials and to economize the time we have and 
to make use of the time we are wasting. Efficiency methods and practices 
will do more toward stimulating our efforts and increasing our production 
than twice the amount of time without these elements. 

In this modem age of development and progress machinery and labor 
and time saving devices should be installed in every manual training shop. 
Not only should they be installed but they should be used. Much time and 
human effort may be saved by getting out stock for projects by using a 
power saw. Drudgery from rip-sawing by hand may be easily turned into 
pleasure. Why should a boy be compelled to plane by hand, duplicate 
mortises and spend hours at sanding after he has mastered the process, when 
there are so many machines available at reasonable prices that will do the 
same work better and more effectively? A mitre box is often abused but 
in many shops it is not frequently used. Many ''jigs,’’ "handy devices’’ 
and * * helpful kinks ’ ’ may be made by the boys that will add *greatly to 
the success of the work. 

Standards and standardized methods play an important part in the 
efficiency and effectiveness of manual training work. We must have 
standardized workmanship, attendance, discipline, design, manliness and 
edu(^ational principles— ^1 these to be attained through standardized meth- 
ods. Many of the methods of teaching muscular work are essentially left 
to chance. But in order to be efficient we must not leave our school methods 
to such a casual factor. It is also a grave mistake to simply stick to the 
methods of so called common sense and to leave it to the caprice of an 
individual teacher to decide what method of learning he will suggest to his 
pupils. There is only one method, the best. Imitation, concentration, com- 
petition, loyalty, pleasure, the love of doing and relaxation at the proper 
time— *aU these applied to methods are vitally important. 

The standard of workmanship should be the best a boy can possibly 
do. Discipline will take care of itself if a boy is kept interested and busy. 
At the worst, however, a dose of his own medicine is the best remedy. In 
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order to secure better results in our manual training classes we must devote 
the most of our time not to the correction of poorly designed and construct* 
ed projects, but to the prevention of this condition. 

An efficient course of study must be practical, vital, interesting, 
simple and fundamentally good. The systematic study of tools, processes 
and materials is one essential feature of manual training. The incidental 
use of tools without system for some ulterior object is not manual training. 
We cannot give a boy manual training by turning him loose in a shop, any 
more than we can give a literary education to a boy by locking him in a 
library. 

To be effective our course of study, in whatever line of work it may 
be, must be elastic and made for the boy and not for the work itself. It 
must be practical, and worth while. Processes, principles and methods 
should be the dominating educational feature. Many lines of practical work 
in addition to the traditional course in woodwork should be fostered and 
maintained. In addition to those things you have heard of many times I 
would suggest certainly for the grammar grades a course in Household 
Mechanics’* for both boys and girls. The limited time for this paper 
prevents me from explaining some of these things in detail. I must, how- 
ever, say a few words about the most important of all things, ‘'Correla- 
tion and Application.” 

This subject is enough in itself for a week’s discussion. The love of 
the real thing in all its environment means so much to the boy. Few things 
so stimulate him as feeling that he is responsible for a certain task, that 
he is expressing himself in it and that he is creating something worth 
while. The work must appeal to the student as something important and 
useful. The correlation of the academic with the practical and vice versa 
is in my estimation the only way to give some students the fundamental 
principles of right living and citizenship. It is a fact that the boy who 
goes direct into work from the public school does not coordinate his task 
with the general activity of the establishment. He needs to be shown how 
each line of industry and profession serves a great function, has an inter- 
esting history and is vitally connected with many of the 'most important 
human interests. He should learn to see how the different cogs are essen- 
tial and worthy factors in the total process. 

There are many agents that serve to add new life and enthusiasm 
not only to our manual training work, but to every other branch of school 
work. 

Ebscurslons of our boys and girls to places of industry gives valuable 
assistance to our otherwise dry subjects. They also suggest much material 
for corrdation. A good substitute for excursions are stereoptieon and 
moving picture lectures. The slides may be purchased at a reasonable 
cost. Many manufacturing firms are glad to donate or loan sets of slides 
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and moving picture films. Test your manufacturer friends. 

The bureau of Forestry and Department of Education at Washington 
have much valuable material for use in connection mth our work. For 
the asking this may be obtained provided you make your request early 
enough. 

Our manufacturer friends are also anxious to put excellent descriptive 
matter Into our hands, which maJkes good reading material and valuable 
text on tools. Many firms are also willing to donate or loan to schools 
panels showing the various tools in the process of manufacture. 

It is usually very easy to secure speakers from industrial plants to 
give their time and experience in helping to educate our boys and girls. 
This is a very good way to get the facts first hand.” 

A system of shop cards, time records, routing cards and other shop 
methods add very materially to the correlation of subjects. There is ab- 
solutely no end to the problems in mathematics, the material for work in 
English, real words for spelling, interesting history and the many large 
problems which our art friends are always willing to help us solve. 

Even if I could have gone into detail and had made more emphatic 
what I have attempted to say, only a fair beginning would have been 
made to solve the problem of efficiency which has but one rational end, 
namely to educate our boys and girls for successful life. 


Gfeorge M. Brace, Supervisor of Manual Training, St. Paul, Mizm., was 
elected chairman of the Manual Training Bound Table for 1916. 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTS ROUND TABLE 

Winifred Frye, Cliairniaii 


THE PLACE AND CONTENT OP HOUSEHOLD AET COUBSBS IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Jennie H. Snow 
Chicaoo Normal College 

Mrs. Bichards, who is the mother of the Household Arts movement, left 
this message for her students. ^'Control the material things which lie 
about you and make natural and social forces do your bidding, in order 
that you may have time and energy to -make life beautiful and gracious 
and worth while.'' 

To me this is the chief purpose for teaching Household Arts in the 
public school — ^to make the home life of the children more beautiful, 
gracious and worth while. 

Household Arts has been taught in the public schools of the United 
States since 1882. Even in its unorganized condition it has justified its 
introduction into the school curriculum. It has won its way among edu- 
cators and is now a recognized department of education. 

The organizing of the work has been difficult, due partly to the fact 
that in many of the schools it was introduced as an elective subject, and 
partly to the fact that there is no body of subject matter recognized as 
belonging primarily to Hous^old Arts except practical work in cookmg 
and sewing. The difficulty comes in drawing the line of division between 
Household Arts and its contributing subjects. 

Today we are meeting here as part of an Art and Manual Training 
Association. In December we met as part of the Association for the 
Advancement of Industrial Education. In November as part of the Cen- 
tral Scientific Association and it has always been a question whether the 
Home Economics Association should meet with the Economics people or 
the Science people. Our Graduate sdiool has met with the Graduate school 
of Agriculture. You see it is vbry hard to tell where we b^ong and 
what bdong to us. How much art and science should we teadi and how 
much can we depend on those departments doing for us 9 
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Tour president spoke of ‘^Co-operation'' as being the watch word 
for the meeting. Certainly there must he co-operation between Household 
Arts and the other subjects if the work is to have true value. 

Where does this work belong in our educational scheme? In most 
of our graded schools it has been introduced into the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. Do you know what this means? It means that one-half 
of our girls never receive any training in subjects directly related to the 
home. According to the last figures, over fifty per cent of our children 
leave school before they reach the sixth grade. 

One of the strongest papers on the teaching of Household Arts I ever 
heard was a plea by Miss Ida Tarbell for the introduction of this work 
into the lower grades of the public schools and into the eastern colleges 
for girls. She had been making a study of the home life of girls in the 
mill towns and the home life of college girls. She felt the great need 
in both classes of homes for training in home making. She suggested 
that the work begin with a child's school life and be as universal as 
training in the “three B's." 

I think slowly but surely we are coming to thist A first grade child 
knows more about its home, food, and clothes than any thing else. Why 
not begin his education with a scientific training along the lines with 
which he is most familiar? The work in food in the two lower grades 
could be group work, centered around a mid-morning luncheon. In the 
third grade the girl is old enough to do individual work in the cooking 
laboratory. Introducing this work into the lower grades need not lessen 
the time for the “three B's,“ as it furnishes valuable material for read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. I believe the time is coming also when 
part of the nature study in the elementary school will be the growing of 
the fruits and vegetables used by the cooking classes along with the 
fiowers and shrubs that make the school grounds and homes more beauti- 
ful. 

I could not help thinking one day as I sat poring over seed and plant 
catalogues what valuable class work it would make for a group of children 
who were actually going to grow the plants to read and compare the dif- 
ferent varieties and decide upon the ones best fitted for climate and soil 
conditions in their vicinity. Our schools are going to be more practical; 
they are going to touch the real life of the child more. Such men as 
Oolond Parker and Br. Dewey felt this need years ago and the schools 
of the country are beginning to show the results of their influence. 

You may say that a child in the third grade is too young to take 
individual work in the cooking laboratory. I do not agree with you. I 
have taught cooking in every grade of the elementary school and my 
experience is that the third grade child is at the right age for the presen- 
tation of organized cooking work. I know several Ghieago cjuldren nine 
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and ten years old who are doing most oi the cooking for their families. 
How much better and easier these children could do this work if the 
schools were giving training which could be carried over into their home 
problems. A great many of the children whose mothers go out to work by 
the day are left in charge of the younger ones’ food at noon, even that 
of the small baby. The same money put into those noon meals could 
be used to so much better advantage if the child had had some training 
in the selection and preparation of the right kind of food for a noon 
luncheon. 

The sewing I would begin in the fourth grade on account of the neces- 
sity for the co-ordination of finer muscles. 

What should be the content of the courses in the upper grades? Ever 
since Household Arts was introduced into the school system it has been 
difficult to determine what part of the subject matter should be taught in 
the different schools. Too much has been thought about the dividing up 
of subject matter and too little about the real needs of the child. The 
underwear and the dresses for a grade child are so different from those 
of a high school girl that the content of the course really takes care of 
itself. The stitches should be taught as need arises on garments they are 
making. One stitch does not necessarily presuppose the knowledge of 
another. The suggestion that the grade child be kept on hand work imtil 
she masters it before being allowed to use a machine ^ows a pitiful lack 
of any appreciation of the real value of this work in the public schools. 
A machine is a tool and should be used as any other tool when it will do 
the work better than the hand. The child’s knowledge of the machine 
should grow through its use. The article made by the child should meet a 
real need and on this need will depend the content of the course given. 
This means that courses should vary widely in different localities. The 
large amount of time wasted in making articles which no one wants, in 
overcasting long seams simply to teach stitches, 1 hope will soon disappear 
from the schools. The child should be taught to make a garment in the 
simplest way possible and in as short a time as possible. If we are ever 
going to expect these children to carry the work into the homes, it must 
be more practical than a great deal of the teaching now being done. 

The outline of work for seventh and eighth grade in the Speyer School, 
New York City, published in the March number of the Teachers College 
Becord is to me the most practical outline 1 have seen and based on sound 
educational principles. 

Such a course of study might not meet the needs of any other com- 
munity, but if the needs of the children determine the content of the 
courses then their home life cannot help but be more beautiful and gracious 
and worth while. 
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THE TEACHING OE COLOE HARMONY IN RBLATTON TO 
DRESSMAKING . 

Gertrude M. Oopp 
MUi^AUKEE Girls Trade School 

Color is one of the means by which monotony is relieved both in music 
and art and is conveyed by waves of specific strength to the ear and eye. 
How harsh and tiresome the playing and singing of the person who gives 
each note the same degree of strength; how unattractive the food that is 
served if it is not embellished and how stupid the gown with no change 
in color. Eor this reason we are striving to find for each individual the 
suitable colors to make him attractive in the eyes of noble and wise per- 
sons. In every walk of life we must be alive to the meaning of color and 
to know why we like or dislike its use. The untrained girl who comes to 
us usually has startling ideas as to what suits her type of beauty but soon 
sees that something is wrong and by the time she graduates a very marked 
improvement is shown. As she comes in contact with the outside world 
she blooms into a fair example of our efforts. We cannot delve too deeply 
technically, but simply awaken in her mind the love of harmonies, calling 
attention to every day beauties for a keener enjoyment as well as prac- 
tical use. Nature is a great storehouse and sets standards and combina- 
tions, never going astray, in her fish, bugs, butterflies, berries, leaves, 
stones, shells, etc. in an endless variety. As one sits by the open fire, 
watching the snapping charred log, there dawns upon his imagination a 
color scheme that might be used for a costume; the gray of the ashes for 
the dominant tone with the colors of pink, blue, or green of the flame for 
a singing note with the splendid black of the burnt log for character. 
Another example is found in the seasons, representing the changes of life; 
spring with its varied green mantle is emblematic of youth in its fresh- 
ness and summer with its brilliant coloring of the flowers and flelds early 
manhood and womanhood; autumn with its ripe and more sombre hues 
symbolizes mature life, while winter with its grays, purples and blacks and 
occasional bright spots together with the glowing colors of the sunset of 
life are modifled to the dying day. Behold the dignity in the unfolding 
of nature’s charms I As the years creep on nature tenderly and gracefully 
changes the tones and why should women rebel In the and bird 

kingdoms the male is many hued to attract his mate while quite the reverse 
is true iu the human family. The men in the early periods wore gay colore 
as well as the women but as the gentlemen became involved in modem 
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business, lace and ruffles were discarded and the colors were changed to 
more sombre tones (perhaps one reason for more color blindness among 
men than women). 

Why may we not determine character by the dioice of color? Is not 
the Quaker, of the calm and peaceful nature, clad in gray and black 
while his brother of Spain bedecks hims^f in red and y^ow, betokening 
the love, jealousy and paasion of his race? One must see that he has a 
color of his own as he considers his iMa, eyes and hair. The colorist in 
whatever field of art must have an iUunaiined mind, possessed of refinement 
and a nature sensitively attuned or color theories are of no avail. Artists 
and dyers are busy developing a wonderful riot of beautiful tones to 
please and tempt, for most tempting they are. 

Bright or pure colors suit the young and clear complexions but may 
be employed as singiug or climactic notes to relieve monotony of the dress 
of the more mature. If the complexion is too ruddy then the colors may 
be more neutral in order to bleach it. In our color work we have the scale 
of nine from black to white VTith the relation of the spectrum colors to 
each note. Each color is then raised to white for tints and lowered to 
black for shades^ then as the color approaches the scale of black the 
neutral tones are foufid. One or more tones of a scale may be used with 
its contrasting note but if neutralized must be neutralized to the same 
extent as the keynote with a fuller intensity for brightness. The contrast- 
ing or complementary color may be found by placing the spectrum colors 
in order about a larger circle as Y, YYO, YO, O, OOB, OB, BOB^ BBV, 
E, EV, V, VVB, BV, BBV, B, BBO, BO, OBO, O, GYO, YO, YYO. The 
colors opposing each other are the contrasting or complementary colors. 
Another scale with the complementary slightly introduced into each color 
breaks the color and makes it more pleasing. Fbr theatrical costumes clear 
colors and their complementaries with such ranges as yellow to red with 
opposing blue, or yellow to blue with orange, or blue to red with yellow 
and, touches of black make charming effects. But here color plays the 
most important part and ^'My lady’’ is lost sight of while in the more 
closely related walks of life her face and character are to be the most 
important factor. The effdct of artificial light mnst be taken into con- 
sideration as yellow, varying in intensity as to whether it is candle, gas, 
elecricity or lamp light, will enter every color, sometimes making it more 
brilliant while deadening others. 

There are three blondes, yellow, red, and brown, which we will term, 
Fair blonde, Bu<ldy blonde and Semi brunette, and two brunettes, brown 
and black, namely Pale and Florid with variations in all as to complexion 
and eyes. 

The more delicate tones belong to the fair blonde, as her coloring be- 
combination of the blue of the eyes and yellow of the hair show that soft 
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tones of green are the most pleasing for this type relieved by tones 
the same scale of green, yellow>green, orange, orange-red, or red-orange 
somewhat of the autumn shades. 

If the eyes lack brilliancy, and this is apt to be true of every type, 
the force of contrast should be brought into play by adding a deeper tone 
of the same color or harmonizing color or black. The brilliant notes may 
be placed on the hat such as a light one of red, red-orange or OB. 
Cream-white and blue-white must be considered in all types, the first 
being preferable if there is yellow in the skin, while it softens the color 
to the skin. Fine laces and gauzy materials are refining and should be 
employed by all small featured women. Blue is suitable if light and not 
too positive but if dark is desired it must be separated from the skin by 
white. As blue approaches the neutral scale, warm or cold, grays may be 
combined effectively. If very pronounced effects are desired, greens, reds 
and purples are good tones to introduce. Black is effective in trimming 
and is suitable as a whole if there is an agreeable pink tint in the skin. 
Velvet is preferred to a glossy mateiial as the latter reflects too much light 
and detracts from the face. Warm and cool grays are suitable for gowns 
with broken tones used to brighten the effect. The ruddy blonde ap- 
proaches the red scale in her complexion with warm brown hair and blue 
eyes. She may adopt the same colors as her fair sister but they must be 
deeper in tone. Her skin is not so delicate hence is less sensitive to colors. 
Middle blues inclining toward the green and gray scales are better than 
those inclining toward purple, blue being the complementary of the orange 
which exists in the hair. If her complexion is very ruddy then the neutral 
and broken colors are best suited to her. Violet is a difficult and trying 
color because it reflects yellow and tends to make the skin appear sallow; 
however on the stage the effect is splendid with combinations of old gold 
and jewels. A rich violet velvet hat with a cream-white velvet or crepe 
facing, trimmed with yellow green leaves and old gold is a very beautiful 
frame for the Titian haired beauty. 

The first brunette has a pale skin that has a tendency to sallowness, with 
eyes of deep brown and hair a brown-black. Here we have a contrast of 
white of the skin and black of the hair, hence light or dark colors are better 
than medium tones. White should be cautiously used and always cream- 
white because this type generally belongs to the yellow scale. Black 
with cream-white is usually suitable. Blues must be broken because 
bright blues reflect orange. Warm hues of brown are good if two or 
three tones are combined, the lightest being gold color. In fact, warm 
colors generally suit this type but colors of full intensity must be cauti- 
ously chosen. Deep reds and the combinations of orange and purple and 
lighter tones of broken reds are favorable. The neutral yellows neutralize 
the yellow tints of the complexion. The type that comes in between the 
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blonde and brunette has grayish brown hair, gray-blue eyes and a sallow 
complexion so that her colors partake of both, with neutral or broken 
colors, which have yellow introduced. 

The florid brunette has a skin approaching the olive scale with high 
color, eyes deep brown and hair jet black. This is the most commanding 
type of feminine beauty and may be found in daughters of mixed races. 
Yellow predominates, which when used in costume neutralizes the yellow 
that may exist in the skin. The color halfway between orange and green 
of the tertiary scale, neutralized yellow orange, and orange yellow, are 
suitable, as orange will neutralize an over amount of y^low in the skin. 
Bed orange, orange red, red, and red-red violet must be cautiously in- 
troduced in the dress but would be effective in the hair or headdress. Daric 
red is good if the complexion is rich in red; and warm browns combined 
with orange, red-orange and yellow-greens slightly broken in color if 
refined effects are desired; or two or three tones of broken reds used 
together often make a pleasing result. Cream-white and glossy materials 
suit the present type but most be relieved by gold color and ydlow. 

As complexions and eyes vary with these types more careful study of 
their characteristics must be made. These are simply a few general rules 
used to help the girl to understand why certain colors are suitable to speci- 
fied types, which may be modified slightly to existing variations. All we 
are able to do is to open the avenue of her mind and let her go on with 
each idea as it dawns in the going. 
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RAW MATERIALS IN THE TEXTILE WORK. 


Edward P. Worst 

Director of Elementary Manual Training, Chicago Public Schools. 

I have often wondered why I should always come last on a program. 
I do appear occasionally on programs, and nine times out of ten I am 
the very last one. I have even thought it might be because of my name. 

It seems to me that in the work of the Household Arts, we must do 
more for our children than the ordinary dressmaker can do. And for 
this reason I would encourage the study of a few of the fibers. If you 
do not find this plant (fiaz) growing near your city, have the children 
go out to some garden where there is a great crop of weeds, and there 
you will find plenty of fiber that will help the children to understand some- 
thing of where fibers come from, at least. 

There is no fiber that is quite so easily managed as fiaz. I have with 
me just a little that was raised in a garden, and it was done with so abso- 
lutely little trouble. This is just as it comes from the garden, after going 
through the retting process. The seed is sown along the latter part of 
April or the first of May, and it is harvested for the fiber in July. One 
can tell ezaetly the time when it should be harvested when it is to be 
used for the fiber. The plants are pulled instead of cut, so as to get the 
longest fibers possible. 

I don’t know why — ^I certainly should have known better — ^but I always 
had the idea that these stems were crushed and after the stem was crushed, 
that gave the fiber we are after; but that is not the way it is done, at 
aU. It is just the stem broken out, and the fiber is simply the part that 
covers the inner part of the stem, the stalk. If you could not have as 
much fiber as I have here, .you could at least have enough of the fiber to 
twist with your fingers, and thus get a piece of linen thread. It would 
be a splendid experiment to try. 

In the colonial days, when thqy depended largdy upon the flax and 
the wool, they had large quantities. The fiaz break in those days was 
not made of light wood like the one I have here, but was made of heavy 
logs scooped out like a trough, with a heavy piece to fit in the groove. 
Large bundles bf flax were placed between these parts and broken. That 
is what we eaU hackling. It is first broken on one end and then on the 
other and the fiber comes very quickly. It is very easily done, and I 
think any (fliild would very easily xmderstand the process much better by 
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seeing the fibers developed in this than he could possibly if you did not 
have the material with which to work. 

I have some fiax that is all ready for the spinning wheel. It is put 
on a distaff in this way. This is called cross combing. (The professor^ 
with a distaff and spinning wheel, illustrated the methods used). 

The fiber is very hard to break, and you can go on indefinitely pulling 
it out, and the spinning wheel takes care of it. Of course the natural 
color of the fiax is like what I have here. I have also some that is bleached. 

Then again, we have the wool fiber, which makes a very easy demon- 
stration. I would not begin with the work on wool, as outlined by the 
Speyer School of New York. I would, however, begin with cotton on ac- 
count of Its being easier to wash and more apt to find its way to the 
wash tub. We find so many children in our foreign districts sewed up 
in wool for the winter. We get this wool from the farmer, just as it 
comes from the sheep's back, and care is taken in cleaning not to take 
out all the oil. 

By the way, if you want a spinning wheel, if you will send to Alfred 
Anderson in Minneapolis you will get it. When you order, get a double- 
breasted wheel. He has the cards and many other things that will help 
you out in demonstrating this work. We card the wool and continue card- 
ing until it is fairly straightened out. A little roll is made in this way 
and these rolls are put onto the wheel. The beauty of this wheel is that 
it answers both for fiax and for wool. Wool is much harder to handle 
than fiax. 

I am very much interested in weaving. There is no argument you could 
m.^ke with me, so far as the fact that weaving is going to be practical 
again for wearing apparel. I know we are not going to put it into the 
home as it used to be fifty years ago; but I think it is valuable in the 
school, and it seems to me it will mean a whole lot to these girls who are 
taking the course in household arts. The weaving of seventy-five years ago 
can hardly find a place in the modern home of today. What we must do 
is to adapt the old patterns of colonial days so they will harmonize in color 
and design with our present needs. 

So often the statement is made that ^^It is only a mechanical proc- 
ess." You can make it that, if you want to. My great ambition has 
been to relate this weaving to manual training as well as to the house- 
hold arts. We have been fairly successful in doing so. We have woven 
some very interesting bottoms for trays; we have woven some very inter- 
esting panels for screens, and I know we could weave pieces for foot 
stools to take the place of the imitation leather we are now using. 

I have a few old patterns with me, particularly some old colonial 
patterns that are interesting and their names are just as interesting. 
There is the double snowball, which was woven Into counterpanes and 
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couch covers. Instead of using the pattern as you see it, we have used 
other colors, and only such parts of the design as were thought desirable, 
'^is table runner shows the difference. Harmonious colors in cotton are 
often used instead of wool. I will give you the names of some of the 
designs I have with me. This is the ^'orange peel,*' which has been 
woven in mercerized cotton. These, in their order, are the '^pine cone 
bloom,’' the ‘'blooming flower,” the “snowball,” the “double chariot 
wheel,” the “rings and chains,” the “dog tracks,” “doors and win- 
dows,” the “White House,” “catspaw,” the “cross,” and the “fed- 
eral knot.” This one is “Bonaparte’s March,” and this the “fox 
trail.” Some of them are suggestive of the names. Some not so much so. 

The great difficulty I have so often found in weaving in art depart- 
ments is that we plan such wonderful things. The fact is that 
when these designs come to the person who is to work them out, 
they are not practical. The person who supervised the designing of 
these things knew nothing about the technique of the loom. Certain 
patterns might he worked out, but it would be an everlasting job to do 
it. If the person designing knew something about the technique of 
the loom, more practical designs might be made. There are always 
changes that can be made in any of the old patterns. Any girl in the 
eighth grade, knowing the possibility of a certain pattern, could work 
out scores of designs based on the original threading. She could work 
out these patterns on cross stitch paper. 

There is really a great deal more in weaving than most people think, 
and if you are at all interested, I would be glad to talk with you per- 
sonally about it. 

Por two summers I went to Lowell, Mass., to take the course in 
cloth analysis. It was an aggravation to see these old bits of W'eaving 
that one could And in the neighborhood and not know how it was done. 
In order to understand how these patterns were made, I found it neces- 
sary to know something of cloth analysis; so 1 went to the Lowell Tex- 
tile School and took a course in that work. On my return I had patterns 
from all over the country sent to me, so I have analyzed something like 
one hundred and twenty-Ave of these old counterpanes. During the time 
I was taking the work at Lowell, I lived at Concord and went on the 
street car to Lowell every morning. While I was there I became ac- 
quainted with the Prescott family, whose ancestors date back to the 
Bevolutionary War. One day Miss Prescott said she was quite sure 
she had some old pieces of weaving up in the attic. She found them, 
and one of these pieces I have shown you was among them. She allowed 
me to take the piece home; I analyzed it, and this is the result. 

I find that in many of these old patterns one can almost tell the 
nationality of the country from 'which it came originally; for instance, 
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the ''Bonaparte March’' undoubtedly came from Prance. This "fox 
trail” I presume is Englii^. There are a number of them about the 
king and queen, which again suggest England; the olive leaf, Prance. 

I want to call your attention now, to a few of the textiles that we 
use in our grades. We use jute a good deal, and it is a mighty inter- 
esting material for lower grade work. It is cheap, and a pound of it goes 
a long way. When you are only allowed about ten cents per pupil for 
a year, one must look for cheap and effective materiids, and something 
that will go a long way. 

We use candle wicking, — at least I asked for candle wicking, and 
this is what they sent. It suits me very well. I am told that it is not 
candle wicking at all, but a sausage twine. Whatever it is, it is very 
nice material for the second grade. I often think we are inclined to 
use materials that are too bulky, that make thick work when finished. 
We ought to take care of that and not get materials which are too 
heaiy. 

There is one thing we have been able to do in this city, and that is, 
to get the colors we want. We do not buy the colors from the dealers, 
but get our textile materials in the natural color. We furnish samples 
’of the colors desired, and have great quantities dyed. I sometimes won- 
der why dealers handle the horrible grass greens, bright reds, and royal 
purple. It wouldn’t cost a bit more to have good colors. 

With your permission I would like to do a little unselfish advertising. 
I want to say just a little about a line of home industry in which I am 
interested. This work is carried on in a little town twenty-five or thirty 
miles down the Alton Hoad. That is my home, and I have always felt 
that I ought to make my influence felt among the people of the com- 
munity, especially among the women who find it necessary to support 
themselves. About nine or ten years ago 1 had the pleasure of going 
through the lake regions of England, and I became very much interested 
in the region about Grassmere. I have been up through Scotland and 
through Norway and Sweden, and a couple of years ago I had the joy 
of going to Bussia and seeing what they were doing there, in the way 
of furnishing work for dependent mothers. 

I came back very much enthused with the idea of doing something 
for the people in our community who needed help. I might start out by 
saying I have a couple of little books on the market on construction 
work. I always use the royalty on those books for charitable purposes. 
If a woman needed a ton of coal, 1 got it; if a child needed a pair of 
shoes, 1 got them — as far as the money went. But, after all, that is not 
the best way to do charitable work. What we need to do is to make it 
possible for people to help themselves. I decided I would invest my 
royalty in looms. 1 bought, from time to time, a number of looms, 
about twenty-five in all. These looms are scattered throughout the 
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town, and the people who have them are doing sueh work on them as 
makes it possible for them to support their own families. At the very 
beginning, I supposed that all I had to do was to help them find pat- 
terns and colors, and then help them find a market for what they did. 
It was not always as simple as that, but we have worked up a very nice 
trade. I wouldn’t have you think there is any selfish motive in my 
talking to you about this. My compensation comes in the joy I got in 
making it possible for these mothers to help themselves. It has given 
these women work they can do in their homes, and thus give their little 
families the attention they should have. We have twelve or fifteen 
women who are interested in this work, and all the help I can give 
them is what I can give evenings. But it is an interesting line of work, 
and it is an interesting way for a woman to earn her living. 

If you want any of these different kinds of weaves, or if there is 
anyone who wants to know about weaving, spend a week or two with 
Mrs. Minnie Erickson at Lockport, HI. It is only about fifty minutes’ 
ride from Chicago. I believe there is no other place you could get more 
ideas about this work, and get them quicker, than you can right there, 
from Mrs. Erickson, who has made a specialty of this work. These 
women can furnish curtain, couch covers, counterpanes, table runners, 
tray cloths, colonial rugs, laundry bags and fancy dress-up bags to be 
used for fancy work, opera bags, etc. Of course my interest in the 
home grew out of my interest in the school; it was only the school in- 
terest carried over into the community. 


DISCUSSION. 

A member: Where can we get these looms? 

Mr. Worst: Write to the Handicraft Appliance Company of Joliet, 
or Mr. Archie McAllister, Kraker Avenue, Joliet, 111. 

A member: Does Mrs. Erickson use these different patterns in her 
work? 

Mr. Worst: Tes, all the different patterns. 

A member: Can these samples be bought? 

Mr. Worst: Yes, anything here; — ^that is, the finished product. These 
little pieces are simply samples, showing the patterns. Nobody would 
care for them to use. 

A member: That is what I mean. Are such pieces sold for samples 
or iUustration? 

Mr. Worst: Well, now, I don’t know. These pieces could bo bought, 
I suppose, but I don’t know what the price of them would be. We have 
never had any call for this sort of thing. 

A member: How do the large pieces range? 
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Mr. Worst : From $7.00 to $10.00. Table runners $2.50 and $3.00; 
fancy bags $2.00; pillow tops $2.00 to $2.50. 

A member: In what grades is the primitive process taught? 

Mr. Worst: I never get back myself to all the primitive processes. 
I think the time is too short to have a child go through those primitive 
processes. It is all right for the teacher to demonstrate these processes, 
but I never felt, with the amount of work we have to cover, that we 
could take the child through all the primitive processes. I have never 
used them any more than to demonstrate. 

A member: At what point do you introduce this work? 

Mr. Worst: The work is really begun in the first grade. There the 
pupils have a combination of cotton and wool, the warp being cotton 
and the woof of wool. We have the combination of cotton and linen, 
silk and linen, etc. 

A member: I mean, in which grade. 

Mr. Worst: The finer combinations are introduced in the eighth 
grade. 

A member: Have you a printed outline of your work for grade 
teachers? 

Mr. Worst: A printed outline for the first three grades. The other 
outlines are just in hektograph form. We do take up, right from the 
very beginning, these combinations of materials. 

A member: How many periods a week are devoted to this work? 

Mr. Worst: The children in the lower grades are allowed 100 min- 
utes a week for this work; in the eighth grade three hours per week; 
in the sixth and seventh grades the girls have cooking. I do not have 
charge of that or of the sewing. 

A member: How can you tell when the fiax is ready to harvest? 

Mr. Worst: It is when the leaves near the roots begin to turn 
yellow. The seed has not matured. The flax for fiber must be pulled 
before the seed matures. It is a mighty interesting process. It took 
me three years to do it successfully, — that is, to harvest and prepare the 
flax successfully. The first crop of flax I raised, I depended largely on 
my Swedish neighbors. They said: ^'Tou must soak it three weeks 
before the process of fermentation takes place, which separates the 
fiber from the stem. ' ' Sol soaked it three weeks and it was all spoiled, 
the fibers were rotted and it broke into little pieces. Then the next 
year I depended on some Italians, who were very free with their ad- 
vice, and they said to leave it about three days in the water- So I 
left it for three days, and found that the fiber and stem could not be 
separated. The change had not taken place which was necessary before 
the separation could be made. The third year I banked on what some 
Germans told me. They said, '^Iteave it in the water seven days.’’ I 
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did that, and it was all right. Later I did some testing myself. I 
found they were all right. In Sweden the flax is put in flowing water. 
It is cool, and it takes longer for the process of fermentation to take 
place. Down in Italy they put it in standing water, and the tempera- 
ture is much higher. Three days is long enough in such water. Ger- 
many is about in our latitude, so it would take about the same time 
for the process of fermentation to take place. So they were all, all 
right, and yet the process of finding it out was a little hard on me. I 
think the best way is to put it in standing water, — ^if you can find a 
pool, that is the best place to soak it. It is pulled and tied up into bundles 
and put in the water. If I have a number of bundles, I lay a board 
across the top and lay a few stones on top of the board. That completely 
immerses the fiax. 

A member: Were these pieces here made by pupils in the school? 

Mr. Worst: No, these pieces were not made by pupils in the school. 
You will find a number of pieces down in the Household Arts Exhibit 
that were made by pupils in the public schools. 

A member: Are the schools equipped so that most of the girls 
get a chance at this work? 

Mr. Worst: No. We have about sixty looms distributed in our 
public schools in Chicago. In the exhibit downstairs there is a loom 
made by boys of the Gorkery schools. Another was made by boys in 
the Lane High SohooL The loom made by those seventh grade boys 
will do just as good work and is just as substantial as the one made 
by the high school boys. I am a great believer in group problems in 
manual training. I believe it is a good thing for our boys to get to- 
gether and make something to leave in the school. If you can do that, 
you can make three looms in a school each year, and at the end of a 
few years there will be a nice equipment there for the hand Idom weav- 
ing. 


Lauretta Hetiissqy, of Grand Bapids, Mich., was dected (fiiairman of the 
Household Arts Bound Table. 
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L. S. Abbott^ Presiding 

Mr. Abbott : I know we are all ver7 muck disappointecL that 
Mr. Woolman is not able to be with us this morning and take charge 
of this Vocational Bound Table. But I always like to be a loyal mem- 
ber of an association, and when I am asked to do anything, I like to 
do its just as ably as I may. Some people have said to me, '^You are 
good for one thing anyway, Abbott; they can hear you.*' It is nice to 
be able to do one thing. 

I think we have a very profitable hour before us, and I am going to 
digress a little from the plan as indicated on the program, and give 
a short time for discussion of the papers inomediately at the dose of 
each paper. 


THE BOY OR THE TRADE AS AN AIM. 

Ira S. Grutvith 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Orieniation , — Two factors are implied in the question as stated — (1) 
the boy, (2) the trade. By the term boy we understand the propounder 
of the question to have reference to the b^ as an individual, emphasis 
being laid upon a development which considers the welfare of the boy as 
an individual so\iL rather than a cog necessary for the building up of a 
highly efficient national social-economic order. By ''trade” we under- 
stand the questioner to be referring to the placing of emphasis upon sub- 
ject matter so strongly that the boy may not be considered as an individual 
soul with an inherent right to its fullest devdopment but rather as a mem- 
ber of society to be trained so specifically for a given place in the world’s 
work, whether he wUle or not, that chances for his making a change in 
his life’s work are slight. By aim we understand the reference to be to 
that of vocational education. 

Personally, we should state the qnestion as "The boy md the trade as 
an aim.” As thifl would predlude any ohanee fdr argument in an assembly 
such as this, it must be evident the program committee desired a discus- 
sion upon the relative emphasis whidi diould be placed upon one or the 
other of the two factors menidoned, the boy as an individual, with subject 
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matter in the way of trade instruction and experience as secondary, or 
upon the trade as a thing in itself by the mastery of which upon the part 
of a large number of boys we shall Better meet economic demands of an 
industrial nation or of a nation fast being forced to industrialism. 

The question in its general aspects is as old as life itself. It will be 
found manifesting itself in region, in government, in education from the 
earliest recorded events of man even to the present day. It has found 
its answer at times in the placing of emphasis upon one of the factors, the 
individual, at other times the individual seems to have had no rights that 
needed to be respected by society. 

Mention need only be made of a few of the forms thru which the 
question manifests itself to indicate how the pendulum swings. Among 
these are the following: The Individual vs. Society, Initiative vs. Imita- 
tion, Discovery vs. Authority, Inductive vs. Deductive, Psychological vs. 
Logical, Method vs. Subject Matter, The General vs. the Specific, Culture 
vs. Trade Training, Pure vs. Applied Science, Theory vs. Practice, etc., 
etc. 

As to the present day attitude toward these things, we like to think 
we are eclectic — ^that we are progressing best when we take the best from 
each and strike a balance. This ideal or idea is nothing new, it may be 
said in passing. The ideal of the ancient Greeks as expressed by the 
term ^^Mean” implied just this same balance. It may be remarked, too, 
in passing, that so long as the Greeks held to and acted according to this 
ideal their race made progress. Only when the individual was allowed to 
assume a self sufficiency did the nation succumb to another. 

BroposHio^n . — ^It is proposed here that, as a general proposition, the 
Mean or Balance of the Ancient Greeks comes more nearly suggesting a 
satisfactory answer to the question propounded than any extreme. 

To this proposition we add the following qualification: There are 
exceptions to the proposition but they are exceptions which but serve to 
prove the proposition. 

Argumentation . — ^What we shall teach is determined by social condi- 
tions. This bemg the case, then subject matter must always have a large 
part in the make up of ^^aims” in educational endeavor. The subject 
matter of vocational education is primarily industrial from this point of 
viOT. However, when it comes to the question of how we shall teach we 
find a determining factor which modifies the emphasis whidi might other- 
wise be placed upon subject matter. How we shall teach is, according to 
pedagogical principles, to be <letermined by the child’s nature. This means 
that attention must be paid to individual needs. It is undoubtedly true 
that in practical application these factors tend to conflict at times one 
with the other. This being the case, it becomes the tea<fiier’s duty to strive 
as best he can to balance them. 
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For esamplOi psychologically, education must grow out of the feelings 
and desires of the boy. If subject matter is of such a nature that the 
boy’s feelings or desires or interest cannot be enlisted, then the process 
of education is vain for that boy no matter how logically the subject 
matter may be organized or how yaluable it may be for him considered 
solely from the social-economic standpoint. 

On the other hand, desire must develop into efficient reactions, as 
judged by social-economic standards, just as rapidly as the developing 
nature of the boy will permit. This means a growing emphasis upon sub- 
ject matter. 

Beaction in the educational process may come about thru (1) random 
movement brought about by instinctive tendencies, (2) thru simple un- 
conscious imitation or an imitation involving little thought power, and (3) 
thru reflective thinking wherein the ''why” is an ever important present 
question. 

The first is a necessary stage in every effort at habit formation. How- 
ever, it is an expensive method and one which may be reduced to a 
minimum by making use of knowledge obtained thru race experience. 
There will always be a sufficient amount of random effort without need- 
lessly encouraging its kind. One may have all the knowledge necessary 
about learning to ride a bicycle, but it is only by repeated trials that one 
learns to ride. 

The second type of reaction depends upon a kind of intellectual ac- 
tivity which is a necessary part to the learning process but which has 
limitations when depended upon exclusively. Learning by or thru mere 
imitation with little attention to analysis and reason may make very 
efficient machine tenders and automatons, but it ,cannot make for race 
progress. Used as a means and not as an end this type of thinking pro- 
vides a valuable aid thru which to raise the child from one stage of 
development to a still higher stage. For example, a boy would have to 
spend much time to discover thru random experiments all that goes to 
make a flrst clads carpenter. Thru exercise of the imitative facul^ he 
may rather quickly be brought to an efficient stage of development as to 
m'ere execution. 

The third type of reaction is the highest — a reaction based upon feding 
or desire plus an analysis of situation and a reasoning as to cause and 
effect. Here the "what” and the "how” of the lower typo is an essential 
part but the horizon of mere practical expediency as to each specific ex- 
perience is broadened into one of understanding thru generalized and 
systematized thinking of the "why.” The world has always paid highest 
tribute to this type of reaction. The laborer in the ditdi may be and is 
doing a worthy work and should be suitably rewarded. The world has 
never paid him as it has paid the engineer who planned the project of 
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which digging the ditch is a part. It is hardly probable that it ever wiU, 
this side of the milleninin. 

Vocational education should provide for all three types of reaction as 
specified above. Limitations as to time and money available for educa- 
tional purposes will determine the type of education a boy will be able 
to secure to a large extent. Mental capacity and natural fitness will enter 
in as factors. 

ImpMcatims , — Just so long as wealth is as unevenly distributed as it 
is, and no greater provisions are made for education of the economically 
unfortunate, vocational education is doing all it can do for a large number 
when it provides instruction in the ‘^what” and the ''how” in the 
shortest possible time. There is much work to be done where the em- 
ployer does not desire a "thinking” individual and where a boy taught 
to "think” in the largest sense of the word would be terribly unhappy. 

We talk glibly of equality of men and of the dignity of labor, etc. 
Facts are, that in our heart of hearts we do not and never have considered 
the unthinking laborer as worthy of the same hire as one who has developed 
an intelligence which enables him to control his reactions as they affect 
society with the highest degree of efficiency. I take it that what we do 
mean is that the laborer of low degree has not received his just share in 
the distribution of the profits of effort industrially,* that there is a moral 
obligation which the keener intellects have not always observed when 
they have taken a share which has left the conounon worker in poverty. 

An enthusiastic advocate of vocational education or universal education 
of large salary may assert that he is willing to "get into the trench” 
and do his share of the world’s dirty work. The fact remains that neither 
he nor any other man of equally keen intelligence is getting into the 
trench. The world is not asking him to do so, for it can make better use 
of his talents, as evidenced by the position and salary it gives him. No, 
the problem is not one of making a president of every boy. The problem 
is one of providing for the free and full development of every boy, not 
neglecting the less fortunate who must occupy humbler positions, as the 
world classifies them. Not every boy may become a Henry Ford in the 
industrial world. Let us hope a new day is dawning when, on the other 
hand, the Henry Fords of industry, commerce, etc., will recognize the fact 
that without the manual dexterity of the men in their factories their 
ingenuity and creative thinking would amount to but little. Let them 
reward such dexterity and make it possible for their possessors to live as 
human beings with something worth while in life for which to live and 
there will be less dissatisfaction than now exists. 

Conclusiom . — ^What has this to do with our question f Just this, there 
is a place for every type of reaction in the world’s work — reaction with 
little mental effort, reaction requiring somewhat more thought power, and 
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reaction which demands a high degree of int^gence. Each should he 
provided for in our system of training. Economic conditions and 
capacity will in the main determine the group in which any child will fall 
until the present social order of things is radically changed. 

Extended courses to dev^op mental grasp and skill? Yes, with all 
the emphasis upon individual welfare commensurate with his later position 
as a citizen of our commonwealth. Short unit courses? Yes, courses in 
which the individual w'elfare seemingly is sunk in specific industrial de- 
mands for a ''machine tender produced in the shortest possible time. 

In other words, the emphasis at times may w^ he shifted from in- 
dividual welfare to that of industrial demands of the trade, and vice 
versa, hut the best product will be produced hy maintaining a balance 
between trade or social-economic demands and individual welfare, men- 
tally, morally and physically. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Leavitt: I would like to get up and say that is the sanest paper 
I have heard upon that subject for many and many a day, and I think 
it will be a classic in our proceedings. 

I have been thinking this thing over for a good many years, because 
I am in a position where I have to express myself once in a while. 

I think the trouble with our school system is that we are teaching 
every child as if he were going to be a professional. Fortunately for us the 
Lord did not create us all to be mathematicians, for instance. Some 
of us were born to grow up and be something else, and Mr. Griffith 
said that it pays to get onto this thought. I imagine he would agi’ee 
that some children might just as well learn the multiplication table by 
singing it and not have to figure out why five times six is thirty. In 
the same way history should not be taught as if all people were going 
to be historians. I knew of an instance in a school somewhere not a 
thousand miles from here, of a child of whom it was reported that he 
was not doing well in history. I tried to find out what was wrong. 
I knew he was reading his eyes out reading history, but when it came 
to history in school the teacher said he was not interested. We looked 
into it, tried to find out why, and came to the conclusion that he is 
interested enough, but he doesn't know how to organize his material. 
We are trying to make a plan that will help him out. 

And so on, through the whole curriculum, and I thank Mr. Griffith 
for saying this particular thing about the shop work problem. It is 
not necessary to teach everybody in such a way that he can do the 
thinking on all subjects for himself. The Lord did not provide us all 
with conveniences for thinking. Let us work for the people who have 
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no time or inclination or capacity for that sort of thing and teach them 
the "how/' as Mr. Griffith said. 

A member: Tf I understand Mr. Griffith right, he meant, by what 
he said about teaching the child that we were to do something to arouse 
his interest, to start his imagination. 

^ow, because a man is raised on a trade and the economical condi- 
tion makes that necessary for him, it is not a sign that that man is men- 
tally lacking. A man can exercise his imagination on a board as well as 
on a book; he can exercise it in cntting out a sheet of tin just as well 
as by putting a brush on canvas. It reems to me when we teach these 
boys of fourteen or fifteen years and we find their intellect almost ab- 
sent, when we have poured these things into their mentality until it is 
hard to make any impression, hard to get a reaction, that it is the duty 
of the manual trainer, the man who has got to teach that boy, to u<se 
what he has there to teach him, to arouse his intellect, to make him 
understand, to have him see why this thing is. 

I am a new man, I am not a school teacher, 1 am one of this sub- 
merged ten thonsand. I belong to the submerged ten thousand, and I 
just happened to drift into this meeting of those teaching manual train- 
ing, because I am curious, I wanted to see what you are doing. It seems 
to me if we don ’t do as I have suggested, we can *t do anything. 

"What do you know about craft, you fellows who have been teaching 
all your lives? All of you have lived cloistered lives; you have had col- 
lege, spent four years there; then you go somewhere to some fellow 
who teaches you the fundamentals of the craft that would take any 
man from four to six years to learn the first principles of, and then in 
the locality in which he has learned he can probably make good as a 
teacher of that craft; but before he has learned this craft, he has got 
to go from place to place in order to understand even one of the first 
principles of his trade. I have spent forty-six years in one trade, and 
ought to be able to say I know about that, every part of it, but I can't 
say that. There is so much to learn about it yet that when I hink of 
myself trying to teach boys, I am simply amazed. You are not teaching 
anything about it. Even you teachers, when you come to do a practical 
piece of work have to hire mechanics to do it even while yon are teach- 
ing the boys. 

Mr. Griffith: I should dislike to allow the impression to get abroad 
that the point of view stated by the gentleman is my point of view. I 
am quite sure I can convince him that he misunderstood me. There 
was no intention on my part to indicate that , there was any less oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of reason in the trades or in the crafts than in 
any other of the so-called academic lines of activity. He certainly 
would misunderstand mef if that was the thought which he had. The 
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point that I wanted to make — and I think Prof. Leavitt understood my 
point, — ^the point is this, that there is opportunity for the exercise of 
reason in any line of activity, whether it be the craft of wood carving 
or blacksmithing or machine shop or whatnot, and in many respects 
it is as high a type of thinking as is required in the so-called academic 
lines of activity. The point I wanted to make was that you must select 
your group and that you cannot require them all to go through the 
extreme analysis of the principles underlying. Let me return again to 
that matter of the roof framing. The gentleman speaks about mechanics 
being employed by men who are teaching manual training. I have 
underway now a dwelling in my home town and I am employing mechanics 
upon that dwelling. I built two houses myself, and I found that that 
it is financially unprofitable for me to build my own houses any longer. 
I think I may say that I have had some trade experience. That matter 
of roof framing of which I spoke in my paper illustrates my point very 
well. These short course men come to us and they want to get that in 
six weeks, and if they don’t get it in the six weeks, they don’t get it. 
In the time we have, we do not pretend to teach the whole trade, but 
this is what has happened: In this same town, those boys framed four 
houses, full sized stuff, they laid out all the framing, set it up on the 
lloor and set it up without any help at all. I happened to be on the 
ground when the mechanics that I hired were working on the roof 
framing, and they had more difficulty than the boys had, they had to 
fit and try, fit and try again, over and over. But they were trying 
there while they were drawing $4.60 a day, as Union men. These are 
facts. If a man is going to be a mechanic and not a farmer, he ought 
to know why and how, but many of them can ’t get it. The highest type 
of mechanic does know the why and the how and the schools are under 
obligation to teach him the why and the how if he has the money to 
come an<l pay for it, but not to neglect those who cannot take time or 
haven ’t the money to go into details. 
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One might begin a discussion of this topic hj saying that school meth- 
ods and shop methods in industrial work are the same^ or that * * There ain ’t 
no such animal” as school methods. If he did this he would be telling 
the truth but not the whole truth. The methods in school shopwork must 
be the same as those in commercial shop practice so far as essential tools 
and fundamehtal operations are concerned, for it must be remembered that 
school methods originated with shop methods. The only difference then 
between school methods and shop methods must be that in the school, 
shop methods have been analysed and developed sequentially for the use 
of young people in an educative process. 

Shop methods are likely to be the result of long continued practice in 
which the emphasis has been placed upon economic return. Operations 
have been unconsciously and automatically organized and reduced to their 
lowest number. Or, possibly, if the organization has taken place within 
the past few years, it has been due to conscious effort in the form of 
scientific management. 

Speaking in educational terms the practice in commercial shop work 
is the result of synthetic action, the accumulation of parts or a natural 
survival of the fittest, if you please, while the practice in school shops 
may be and probably should be the result of analytical action — one which 
reduces operations to the form of sequential elements. On the one hand 
commercial shop practice is the cumulative result of deduction whereas 
school practice in shopwork is the fruit of induction. 

Generally speaking school methods and shop methods are the same 
so fax as the thing done is concerned, but the method of doing may be 
quite different, as doubtless it should be, for the school method at first 
certainly should take account of two facts which do not enter into com- 
mercial shop practice at aU. 

1st. Young children. 

2nd. A learning process. 

It is a significant fact that in the early history of school shopwork 
in this country, back in the manual labor movement period, when manual 
work was done by students merely for economic gain, that it failed almost 
utterly. We speak nowadays of vitalizing manual arts by voeationalizing 
it. In those early days it was wholly vocational and failed. It needed 
vitalizing thru a process of analysis to make it sequential and progressive 
and thus educational. We need to think upon this rather paradoxical situa- 
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tioii today when so many people are crying: '‘Vocational, Vocational," 
and when the Manual Arts Committee of the N. E. A. Commission on the 
Heorganization of Secondary Education has written into its report these 
words : 

"The major purpose of instruction in manual arts is to contribute di- 
rec'tly to the vocational efficiency of the pupils." (Secondary school 
period). 

Before we swallow such a statement whole, and that we might hope 
to digest its contents, may we think back to the time when manual labor 
as a form of vocational manual arts was a failure in .schools And may 
•we remember also that shortly following this failure there was and has 
been ever since a successful manual arts in schools, notwithstanding the 
many statements made, by presumably learned men, to the contrary. The 
success was due if you please to the close analysis of handwork which was 
made by such men as Victor Bella Voss for Eussian Manual Training' and 
by Otto Salomon for Swedish Sloyd. 

But out of the din of a battle for industrial education in which the 
commercial forces have seemed to sweep all before them we begin to hear 
the faint but sure-to-be-heard cry of the educator. "The thing we need 
is an analysis of tool operations." 

In the last analysis this is not very different from the demand for or- 
ganized shop development which gave birth to the manual training move- 
ment. We need not quibble now over the reason for that demand — whether 
it was for logical sequence in tool manipulation for the purpose of devel- 
oping skill of hand or skill of mind, each of which was the focal point of 
one of the two early forms of manual training. May I suggest a second 
significant fact: — ^that after thirty-five years of manual arts work in this 
country thru which this form of educational work has been forced to 
combat the implication that it was not practical we again face the opinion 
that what is needed is an "analysis of tool operations." 

This time, to be sure, the opinion is that the analysis should be made 
to determine ' ' common ’ ’ elements in different industrial operations whereas 
foimerly the analysis was for the purpose of securing a "sequential devel- 
opment" in one industrial or trade operation only. But is it not per- 
fectly natural that the analysis now asked for should succeed the one 
which has been made by so many who have earnestly sought to determine 
a "logical" development in shop courses! And, further, is it not a satis- 
faction to those who have made the first analysis that the second is 
suggested as the sine qua nom by advocates of vocational manual arts, 
presumably those who bdieve strongly in industrial education! 

1 plead guilty to the charge, if it is made, that I h9.ve advocated 
"manual arts for vocational ends" for a number of years past, — ^in fact 
before the last industrial education egg was hatched. I will plead guilty 
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also to another assumed charge, viz; that I believe in industrial education. 
I do so believe most strongly. Here is my contention, however; that in- 
dustrial education does not mean industrial practice. It includes it but 
it is not synonymous with it. 

Today I fear that ''shop methods^' means commercial shop practice 
which in turn means, do any job that may turn up and do it to get 
economic results. In other words, do it by the production methods of the 
commercial shop, using jigs, forms, etc., to get speed of output. 

I believe that we may all agree that this is a highly desirable thing to 
do in advanced classes in which each member has first gone thru a course 
developed both from the skill-of-haud and skill-of-mind points of view. 
In other words it is desirable educationally as well as vocationally after 
the elements in any form of shopwork have been dev^oped and practiced 
in the so-called craftsman type work in which one individual does 
a whole job in the most approved mechanical way. If "shop methods" 
necessarily means "factory methods" then, for one, I approve of them 
in our schools, even industrial and trade schools, only when they are in- 
troduced to further the education and not merely the training of indi- 
viduals. 

The educational benefits of such methods begin when those of good 
individual handwork end, and the training element in such methods is 
confined largely to a familiarity with a ' ' system, ’ ’ not a skilled mechanical 
process. How be it, there may be some "ahop atmosphere** created by 
following such methods at any time. In short then, the factory or shop 
method should be supplementary to the school method and preferably 
sequential vnth it and foUov^ing it. 

Perhaps my thought is best expressed in a quotation I select from an 
editorial in a recent issue of a popular and vrell-thought-of magazine: 
"An idle brain is in truth the 'Devil’s workshop’ and while we are giving 
young people marketable skill in some line of work, we should be sure 
that we are not at the same time assisting Satan in the establishment of 
factories." 

Let us have "shop methods," "factory methods," or "productive 
methods," as you will, but let us have them at a time when they mean 
more to the boy than any other mere ^ 'pulling a string or pushing a but- 
ton" process which is mere routine — ^the thing that all true manual arts 
whether in the form of industrial training or not, must ultimatdy over- 
come. Let us have shop methods, but as a part of an educative shop 
process preceded always by sound, methodical individual skill-of-hand and 
skill-of-head work. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Henderson: I think it would be a mistake to allow this meeting 
to adjourn without ehallenging one statement made here this morning, 
and that is that these manual training teachers know nothing about 
shop practice and know nothing about trade. For one, 1 can make a 
living in a shop any time, and 1 can get Union cards if I want them, I 
am quite sure. We didn't come up coddled by our parents, even if we 
did go to colloge, and wo haven -what we have altogether from profes- 
sors, but from mechanics who have made good in the shop. If we have 
learned mechanical processes in the college shop, we have learned them 
from men who have been through the mill. I think if we should take 
the toll of the audience here, especially of the men, we should find at 
least fifty per cent have been through the shop, and if that is the 
sine qua non of making an espert teacher, I think we could qualify. 

Mr. Leonard: Satan has been brought into this discussion. If Satan 
has any finger in this situation, it is about time for us "to take hold of 
it. Analyzing it from a systematic academic standpoint and trying 
to determine from a logical detailed viewpoint, the various aspects in- 
volved and then classifying them, and then attempting to teach them 
to children, I think we will find they have been utterly killed, for the 
real work that was in them. 

]Vtr. Crawshaw: I think it is quite true that we are dealing with 
exx^eriments this morning. There is no question but what we will all 
agree that the older type of manual training, that which looks to 
sequential stereotyped production, is a thing of the past. That is a 
system carried to extreme. 

I think likewise we will agree that if we are going to go to the other 
extreme with our boys that then we are doing something absolutely out 
of the question. What I think we want to do and we aU feel we want 
to do is tof get the happy medium. Shop work from the standpoint of 
the shop man and shop work from the standpoint of the teacher may be 
analyzed and may be made sequential in terms of blocks of material in 
which no two individuals at any one time in a class are doing the same 
thing, but underlying each they are establishing fundamental principles 
of shop work and detail. If that does not come near to the point of 
making that work shopwork of the commercial type, and if it does 
not come very close to making the thing analytical and systematic, I do 
not know what would. I believe the two things can be brought together, 
and in my judgment, they are being brought together under public 
school conditions in the manual training class by some men who have 
been teaching manual training ever since I have been teaching, for the 
last nineteen or twenty years. 
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The Chairman: 

It will be a disappointment to you, I know, that Prof. Selvidge is 
not able to be present to give his paper on ^'Industrial Blind Alleys,’’ 
but if there are no objections, I will ask to have the paper printed in 
the report, and we will not take time to have it read at this time. 


DroUSTEIAL BLIND ALLEYS 
B. W. SisnviDGB 
(Summary) 

Blind alley is a pretty good descriptive term for those occupations 
which begin anywhere and lead nowhere. In the list are included juvenile 
occupations as well as the adult occupations in which the worker reaches 
the maximum wage immediately, or almost immediately, upon entering 
the occupation. 

The wages in these industries are low and the industries are adjusted 
upon the basis of the low wage. Any important change to improve the 
condition of the workers would necessitate a readjustment in the organi- 
zation of the business and constitute a charge upon the industry. Such 
changes are difficult to secure although the consumer pays the charge. 
The American business man is so individualistic in his thinking that he 
cannot understand that higher wages, shorter hours, or improved condi* 
tions, when enforced upon his competitors as well as upon himself repre- 
sent a charge upon the industry which the consumer must pay just as he 
pays the rent, insurance, etc. 

We cannot eliminate these blind alley occupations from industrial life 
but by proper constructive legislation we can do much to improve condi- 
tions. 

If our legislators knew something of pedagogy our legislation would be 
more effective. Our legislation should be positive and constructive. It is 
unfortunate that we have not developed beyond the point where we regard 
the function of the state as essentially negative. The state is constantly 
telling us we must not do this and we must not do that. The positive com- 
mands to do this or to do that are comparatively infrequent All of us 
who have had experience in teaching know how inadequate negative in- 
struction is. 

In my opinion the most effective legislation with respect to the ^ 'blind 
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alley occupations’' will be in the direction of prescribing conditions under 
which people may be employed in these occupations. 

First, we must say to all employers, '*You must give every worker 
in such an occupation ample time each we^ for study and attendance upon 
instruction, with a view of preparation for more profitable employment.” 

Second, we must say to the worker, ”You must study and attend in- 
struction which will prepare you for a more hopeful and wholesome life 
and make you a better and more useful citizen.” 

Third, we must provide the means for this instruction. 

If we would succeed in this we must address ourselves to the specifio 
problem. New conditions confront us and we cannot rdy upon traditional 
practices. We need not fear paternalism. A little more paternalism 
would be a pretty good thing for the American youth. 
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Journal of Proceedings 

Hay 6, 1915, 9 A. M. 

The President announGed the appointment of B. W. Selvidge, Frances 
Hason and Boyal S. Thompson as members of the Committee on Place of 
Meeting, and of W. S. Perry, Lucy Borritt Hale and Ira S. GrifBlth as 
members of the Committee on Besolntions. 

dominations for members of the Committee on Nominations were called 
for and from those nominated, the following were elected by ballot ; Lucy 
S. Silhe, L. B. Abbott, and Frank L. Hann. 

May 7, 9 A. M. 

Business meeting. Beports of Officers and Committees. 

BEPOET OF SEGBETAEY, MAT 25, 1915. 

Cash Bbgeivied and Forwabded to Treasurer Since Last Beport. 
Commonwealth Art Colony, Advertising in 1914 Program (receipt 


No. 1101) $ 20.00 

Carl N. Wemtz, Advertising in 1915 Program (receipt No. 1026) — 10.00 

University of Chicago, Advertising in 1915 Program (receipt No. 

1027) 10.00 

University of Wisconsin, Advertising in 1915 Program (receipt No. 

1028) 10.00 

California School of Arts & Crafts, Advertising (receipt No. 1029)... 10.00 

Art Students’ League, Advertising (receipt No. 3031)...., 10.00 

New York University, Advertising (receipt No. 1586) 10.00 

Editorial Board (receipt No. 1587) 270.28 


350.28 

1,388.00 


$1,688.28 

Oct. 26, 1914, Cleveland Printing Co., Beceipt Books $ 5.00 

Dec. 2, 1914, Fowle Printing Co., Letter Heads, Envelopes, etc 27.50 

Dec. 26, 1914, American Federation of Arts, 2 years subscription 

to ‘^Art and Progress” - 4.00 

Mar. 23, 1915, Bruce Publishing Co., Stamps used in mailing circu- 
lars 13.47 

Apr. 3, 1915, Emma March, Printing done in Jackson SchooL... 12.50 


669 Membership Fees $2.00. 
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Apr. 3, 1915, Powle Printing Co., Envelopes and Printing for Ex- 


hibit Committee 6.60 

May 5, 1915, Fowle Printing Go., Programs & Envelopes 118.25 

May 5, 1915, F. H. Noble Co., 1,000 Badges — .. 65.00 

May 6, 1915, Mrs. Lucinda Prince, Expenses attending meeting 65.20 

May 7, 1915, Estelle P. Izor, Expenses attending meeting 11.55 

May 7, 1915, Fred H. Daniels, Expenses attending meeting. 78.50 

May 8, 1915, B. J. Leonard, Expenses attending meeting. 7.40 

May 12, 1915, Fowle Printing Co., Printing Banquet Beservations 6.75 

May 12, 1915, De Kalb Chronicle, Banquet Programs 6.50 

May 12, 1915, Florence H. Fitch, Expenses, postage, etc 2.45 

May 12, 1915, Harry E. Wood, Expenses Program Committee 8.38 

May 12, 1915, Harry E. Wells, Lecture Expenses 15.00 

May 21, 1915, Expenses of Secretary attending meeting 23.55 

May 21, 1915, Expenses of Secretary’s office 85.16 


$562.76 


Expenses (Chicago Committee) TaMng advance .registrations $ 6.00 

Outstanding Accounts: — 


Stout Institute, Advertisiag in Program 

r!Tisi.iif.sLiiqTin. Advertifling in pTngi-am 

$20.00 

- 10 on 


lo.on 

A 'Ra.TK^nll^ A^tra’pf.ifli-ng in Prngrft.Tn 

10 on 


$50.00 


Expenses of Secretly ’s Office 1914-15. 


Postage as follows: 

May 13, 1914, Notices to Members $ 2.00 

Aug. 1, 1914 1.00 

Mar. 3, 1915, to Advertisers 1.00 

Apr. 1, 1915, Programs 30.20 

Apr. 6, 1915 : 1.00 

May 12, 1915, Postage on notices to members 6.00 

Stenographic work: 

May 20, 1914 2.60 

Ang. 22, 1914 2.00 

Dec. 28, 1914 1.38 

Jan. 28, 1915 3.50 

Mar. 3, 1915, Jack’s Letter Service 3.00 

Apr. 1, 1915 5.00 

Apr. 3, 1915 5.50 
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Apr. 27, 1916 2.00 

May 8, 1915, Clerk hire during meeting 2.00 

May 14, 1915, Miss Brown 2 days at $2.00 — . . 4.00 

Express on envelopes to Indianapolis, Mar. 23, 1915 .30 

On booklets from Ass’n of Commerce, Mar. 81, 1915 1.02 

On badges. May 1, 1915 .28 

Jan. 28, 1915, Envelopes 1,000 .90 

July 6, 1914, Befund to Emily Bom (dues paid twice) 4.00 

Apr. 28, 1916, S. P. Co., Etchiag for program 1.50 

Apr. 26, 1916, Exchange on check .10 

Apr. 29, 1915, Phone calls to Chicago— 3.25 

May 1, 1915, Phone calls to Chicago 1.00 

May 8, 1915, Eegistration cards .63 


Signed, 


$85.16 

WILSON H. HBNBEBSON, 
Secretary, W. D. & M. T. Assn. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 17, 1915. 

I have examined the report of the Secretary, the receipts received by 
him from the Treasurer, Nos. 32 to 50 inclusive, the receipts given by him 
numbering from 1010 to 1718 inclusive, and his orders upon the Treasurer 
numbering from 38 to 56 inclusive, and found same to be true and correct. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

(Signed) PBANCES B. MASON, 

Auditor. 

Beport of Secretary received and placed on file. 

TBEASUBEB’S BEPOBT 6, 1914-1915 
Summary Beoeiptsi 


Beceived from former treasurer $ 728.76 

Beceived from dues 1,338.00 

Beceived from Program 1914, $20., 1915, $60 80.00 

Beceived from Editorial Board 270.28 

Beceived, exchange on checks .15 


$2,417.18 

Summary ‘ Disbursements : 

Editorial Board, Order No. 35, unpaid last year 50.00 

Printing — ^Beceipts books $ 5.00 
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Letter heads 27.00 

Exhibit committee 19.10 

Programs and envelopes 11S.25 

Banquet 13.25 

183.10 

Mailing expenses 13.47 

Badges 65.00 

Speakers 177.65 

Expenses — ^president 2.45 

Expenses — ^program committee 8.38 

Expenses — secretary’s office 85.16 

Expenses — secretary attending meeting 23.65 

Expenses — ^American Federation of arts 4.00 

612.76 

Expenses — Chicago committee, taking advance registrations 6.00 

Total expenses 618.76 

Total Beceipts $2,417.18 

Total Expenditures 618.76 

Balance $1,798.42 

Signed, 


L. W. WAHLSTEOM, 
Treasurer, W. D. & M. T. Assn. 

June 17, 1915. 

Have examined the above statement and found it correct. 

FRANCIS B. MASON, 

Auditor. 

Report of Treasurer received and placed on file. 

REPORT OF PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

To the Western Drawing and Manual Training Association: 

Your program committee offers, as its report, the program of this meet- 
ing. The committee has endeavored to present the best program represent- 
ing the entire field of the Association, which the sum of $300 appropriated 
by the Association, would secure. 

The expenses of the program are as follows: 

Mrs. Lucinda Prince, expenses $65.20 

Miss Estelle Izor, expenses 11.55 
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Mr. Pred H. Daniels, expenses 78,50 

Mr. R. J- Leonard, expenses 7.40 

Mr. Harry E. Wells, Lecture expenses 15.00 

Banquet programs 6.50 

Postage, telegrams, and stenograpliic work 8.38 


$192.53 

BespectfuUy submitted, 

HARRY E. WOOD, 

Chairman. 


REPORT OP EXHIBIT COMMITTEE. 

The follo^ving schools and cities sent exhibits, which were arranged by 
the Local Committee in the galleries on the second :6oor of the Art Institute. 

AH that were received on time were in place by Saturday, May 1st. 
Through the courtesy of the Art Institute the exhibits remained on view 
until Monday, May 10th. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ELIZABETH C. BUCKLEY. 

Chairman. 


LIST OP EXHIBITORS : 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Western State Hormal School. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Oak Park, 111. 

Riverside, HI. 

Rockford, HI. 

Lakeside Press, Chicago. 

Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee State Normal. 
iEHenosha, Wis. 

Columbia, Mo. 

S(diool of Education, University 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Goshen, Ind. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
MiLwaukee-Downer College. 
Milwaukee S<diool of Pine Arts. 


Manistee, Mich. 

Hackley Manual Training Schoox. 

Muskegon, Mich. 

Bradley Institute, Peoria, 111. 
Aurora, 111. 

Elgin, HI. 

School of Pine Arts. Decatur, 111. 
Teachers College 

Columbia University, N. Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

South Bend, Ind. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
School of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, 
of Chicago. 

Boulder, Colo. 

State Normal School, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 

Hammond, lad. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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State Teachers College, Lincohi, Neb. 

Cedar Falls, Iowa. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Davenport, Iowa. Handicraft Ghiild of Minneapolis. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Cedar Sapids, Iowa. Central High School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mankato, Minn. Moline, HI. 


EBPOET OP EDITOBIAL BOAED 
For year ending May Ist, 1915. 

Fart I of this report includes all items connected with the Proceedings 
of the Milwaukee meeting. 

Part II contains other items handled by the chairman during his con- 
nection with the board. 


PAET I 
Eeosifts. 

Cash received from L. W. Wahlstrom $ 50.00 

72 copies of Proceedings at 50c : 36.00 

Beceived from Advertisers: 

29 One page advertisements at $22.50 — 652.50 

13 Half Page advertisements at $12.50 162.50 

8 Quarter page advertisements at $7.50. .. 60.00 

2 Eighth page advertisements at $5.00 10.00 


$971.00 


Expenditures for the 1914 Proceedings. 
Printing. 

Pantagraph Printing and Stationery Company: 

Printing 700 copies of Proceedings, 211 pages at $1.85.$390.35 


Auditors’ and Advertisers’ alterations 21.80 

100 Eeprints of Constitution and By-Laws 2.70 

700 Clasp envelopes for Proceedings. 9.75 

J. B. Faught, Printing 500 Post Cards 1.10 

Engraving. 

The Franklin Company: 

1 Halftone of jewelry 3.50 

4 Halftones, induding retouching 16.50 
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Stenographie Beporting. 

Welch & Carney: 

Attendance May 6 and 7, 1914 

To reporting and transcribing three addresses 

Xiibby Miller — Stenographic services on May 8 and 9^ 1914 
and transcribing same 


Advertising. 

Industrial Arts Magazine: 

Quarter page advertisement 

The School Arts Magazine: 

Half page advertisement 

The Manual Arts Press: 

Half page advertisement 


Postage, Etc. 

Purchased and used by Pantagraph Printing & Stationery 

Oo., 644 Nine cent stamps 

Stamps purchased and used by Van Deusen in mailing 
manuscripts and 80 Proceedings, and in corres- 
pondence 

Pr eight and cartage on Proceedings from Pantagraph 

Printing and Stationery Co. 

Express on manuscripts 

Clerical Work. 

Addressing envelopes — ^Pantagraph Printing & Station- 

eiy Co. 

Correspondence — ^H. Palmer 

Wrapping and mailing 80 Proceedings and Correspondence 


Miscellaneous. 

S. J. Vaughn: 

Expense in soliciting and collecting for advertisements 
including printing, post cards, envelopes, express, 

postage and clerical help 

M. Emma Boberts: 

Expense account including postage, express, freight 

and cartage. 

626 Post cards 

Copy paper (% ream) 

Paste ! 

Carbon Paper 


10.00 

13.05 

11.00 


15.00 

16.00 
17.46 


48.96 


16.00 

.91 

.34 


4.50 

4.50 

7.50 


35.00 


4.25 

5.25 
.50 
.05 
.15 
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Photo -38 

Telegram to Mrs. Kelley .40 

Paid M. Emma Roberts (working capital of Editorial 

Board) 60-00 $706.90 


Balance on 1914 accounts.^ $264.10 


PABT n. 

Receipts: 

Received from Miss Silke^ May, 1912.— 5.00 

Received from Mr. Crawshaw, Nov. 22, 1913 10.00 

Received from Dudley Grafts Watson for 25 re- 
prints of address. 3.40 

Received from the sale of Proceedings (except 
1914 Proceedings) as follows; 

1 copy of 1900 Proceedings $ .50 

7 copies of 1902 Proceedings 3.50 

8 copies of 1903 Proceedings 4.00 

8 copies of 1904 Proceedings 4.00 

9 copies of 1906 Proceedings 4.50 

9 copies of 1907 Proceedings 4.50 

8 copies of 1908 Proceedings 4.00 

7 copies of 1909 Proceedings 3.50 

8 copies of 1910 Proceedings 4.00 

10 copies of 1911 Proceedings 5.00 

17 copies of 1912 Proceedings 8.50 

68 copies of 1913 Proceedings.. 29.00 $75.00 


Total receipts (except for 1914) — $93.40 

Expenditures : 

Paid Bradley Polytechnic Institute July 31, 1913, 

for stenographic work, postage, etc 6.48 

Freight and cartage (Proceeds from Mr. 

Ctawshaw) 8.96 

Freight and cartage (Proceeds from Mr. 

Crawshaw) — — 2.31 

2000 Circulars and 2000 Envelopes 23.00 

Pantagraph Printing & Stationery Go. for print- 
ing 25 reprints of Dudley Grafts Wat- 
son ^s address 3.40 
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Clerical Trork — Wrapping and mailing Proceed- 
ingS; sending out 2000 circulars and 500 
post cards and miscellaneous corres- 


pondence — Van Deusen 12.00 

Express 3.15 

Postage 27.92 $87.22 


$6.16 


Balance $270.28 

Signed 

CUENTON S. VAN DEUSEN 
Chairman Editorial Board. 

On motion duly seconded, a vote of thanks was tendered to the Edi- 
torial Board for its very complete and satisfactory report. 

The report of the Council as submitted by Miss Silke was as follows: 

BBPOET OP THE COUNCIL. 

Three regular meetings have been held during the year, some matters 
have been settled by correspondence, and in addition several informal con- 
ferences have been held between the President and the Chicago members 
upon matters directly bearing upon the Chicago meeting. 

At the first regular meeting. May 9, 1914, which was held in Des 
Moines immediately after the adjournment of the Convention, all members 
were present except Miss Church and Mr. Wemtz, All the newly elected 
officers of the Association, also the retiring officers and Chairmen of Stand- 
ing Committees were also present by invitation, and took part in the meet- 
ing- 

1. Mr. Wilson H. Henderson was re-elected Secretary for the ensuing 
year. 

2. The work of the Editorial Board for the year was discussed and 
$50.00 of the $700.00 appropriation was voted returned to the Board as a 
working fund for immediate expenses. 

3. It was voted to request the Editorial Board to furnish extra copies 
of the 1912 Beport to officers and members of the Council, to include the 
Constitution in the 1914 Beport and to have reprints of it made to keep on 
hand for the use of officers and Committees. 

4. The Council voted that Mr. Prank M. Leavitt be appointed to co- 
operate with the Conunittee on Standardization of Terminology. 

5. The Secretary was instructed to continue the subscription to Arts 
and Progress. 
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Hatters settled by eorrespondence 'were: 

1. Fising the date of the annual meeting, after conference with the 
Art Institute. 

2. Approval of circular letters to new officers outlining the duties of 
eadi as listed in the Constitution and By-Laws. 

Approval of the appointments of the President and the general form 
of the program for the annual meeting. 

Approval of the plan of printing advertisements of Summer Schools 
in the program of the annual meeting. 

Miss Vandalaine Henkel, Auditor, having found it necessary to resign, 
her resignation was accepted with regret. The President requested Miss 
Frances B. Mason of St. Louis to serve in her place, and upon her accept- 
ance the Council confirmed the appointment. 

At the two regular meetings held in Chicago, May 5 and 6, the follow- 
ing matters were considered: 

The report of the Editorial Board, presented by Mr. Van Deusen. 

Beports of the Treasurer and Secretary, including tentative reports 
from the Program and Exhibit Committees. 

The good management and consequent satisfactory financial condition 
of our affairs which these reports show were voted most commendable and 
encouraging. 

. The action of the Treasurer in putting a portion of the funds in his 
hands into a savings account was approved. 

The report of the Editorial Board was approved, and upon their re- 
quest it was voted to advance $150.00 of their appropriation as a working 
fund to meet immediate expenses, instead of $50.00 as last year. 

The Secretary was authorized to prepare and have printed a regular 
form for bills to send to members who are in arrears for dues. 

As the vaiious reports were not complete enough for auditing before 
presentation it was voted that the Auditor be requested to audit them later 
and submit her report to the Council before publication. 

3. It was voted to recommend to the Program Committee the coxu- 
tinuance of the policy of the last two years, that speakers who are members 
of the Association, or by reason of their professional interest in the work 
of the Association might reasonably be considered prospective members, be 
not paid for their services. 

4. The following plan for the reorganization of the Exhibit Commit^ 
tee and Editorial Board of the Western Drawing and Manusd Training 
Association was presented and received the endorsement of the Council: 

Hereafter the Exhibit Committee shall have entire control of all 

exhibits, both educational and commercial, at the annual meetings of 

the Association, to <diarge Commercial Exhibitors a reasonable amount 
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for exhibit space, this amoimt to be turned into the treasury of the 
Association and used toward defraying the expenses of the publication 
of the Annual Beport. The Editorial Board is to have entire charge 
of the editing, printing and publishing of the annual report, to make 
a reasonable charge for advertising in the annual report, the funds so 
collected to be used toward defraying the expenses of publishing the 
annusd report. 

This plan will place upon each committee the responsibility for 
making a success of its own work. Hitherto these two committees 
have been so reliant upon one another that it has been difficult for the 
committees to do their work without confusion. The Exhibit Commit- 
tee has oftentimes by its efforts earned the money which has appeared 
in the reports to have been earned by the Editorial Board. Advertisers 
in the annual report have repeatedly stated that this advertising was 
well worth the price which is charged for it, without the exhibit space 
at the annual meetings. 

5. It is recommended that the Council be authorized to receive and 
consider suggestions for changing, the name of the Association, the present 
name being too long, besides which it is misleading in not recognizing the 
large and growing Household Arts membership. 

6. It is recommended that a committee be appointed to go over the 
Constitution and By-Laws carefully and straighten out some verbal dis- 
crepancies which make it difficult in some instances for officers and com- 
mittees to define and carry out the provisions of the By-Laws. 

7. The foUovdng budget was agreed upon: 

For the Program Committee, $300.00 as last year. 

For the Editorial Board, $700.00 as last year. 

($150.00 to be advanced at once). 

For the expenses of the Secretary’s office, $100.00 as last year and in 
addition, $50.00 for very much needed clerical hdp at different times dur- 
ing the year. 

The following matters were considered but no definite decisions ar- 
rived at, and it is therefore recommended that they be further considered 
by the new Council: 

1. The establishment of permanent headquarters, and definite times 
for sending out bulletins, with the double end in view of reducing our 
postage rate and eliminating the annual expense of transferring files of 
reports and other documents which should not be destroyed and for which 
there is a more or less steady demand from members and outsiders. 

2. The establishment of a definite date for the closing of our fiscal 
year, to facilitate the auditing of reports. 
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3. Membership in the National Federation of Arts^ which is a move- 
ment worthy of onr support. 

4. Appointment of a membership Committee to have in charge definite 
work looking toward increasing and making more permanent our member- 
ship, also a more accurate and complete classification of members in our 
published directory. 

The Council wishes to express its appreciation of the splendid work 
done during the year by the oflficers and committees of the Association to 
whom the flourishing condition of the Association’s finances and the suc- 
cess of the meeting is due, 

itespectftLlly submitted, 

Lucy S. Silee, Chairman. 
Gael N. Werntz, 

F. D. Crawshaw, 

Emma M. Church, 

R. W, Selviugb, 

Florence H. Fitch, ez-oflicio, 
W. H. Henderson, ex-officio. 

Chicago, May 7, 1915. 

Mr Vaughn moved the acceptance of the report; seconded by Mr. 
Crawshaw. 

Miss Silke offered an amendment to the effect that the report be adopted 
with its recommendations, except the one in regard to exhibits and exhibi- 
tors, which is referred back to the Council. Said amendment was accepted 
by the original mover and his second, the motion was put to the house and 
carried. 

On motion, duly seconded, the naming of the chairman of the Art 
Round Table was left to the new program committee. 

There being no other imfinished business, the meeting adjourned. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

The members of the Western Drawing and Manual Training Associa- 
tion, in recognition of the many hospitalities extended to them during 
their convention in Chicago, wish to express their sincere appreciation to 
the following: 

To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago, the Superintendent 
of Schools, The Art Institute of Chicago, and The Chicago Association of 
Commerce for the invitation to meet in Chicago, and for the courtesies ex- 
tended. 

To the Art Institute for providing the place of meeting; for the use 
of Its galleries for the exhibits, and for the evening reception extended to 
the Association. 
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To the GhairmazL and znemberB of the various local Committees for the 
many provisions of comfort and cntertaiiiment. 

To. Mrs. Ella Elagg Young and aJl others, especially invited, who have 
contributed to the program. 

To the local art schools and other organizations for courtesies ex- 
tended. 

To Mr. Harry Wells for his wonderful lantern views in colored pho- 
tography shown at the close of the banquet. 

To those who furnished the means and opportunity for the automobile 

ride. 

To the attendants at the place of meeting for their courteous assist!- 
ance. 

To the president and other officers, program, exhibit, and special com- 
mittees, and all Association speahers and exhibitors, for the very valuable 
services rendered in making the meeting such a notable success. 

Committee on Eesolutions, 
Walter Scott Perry, 
Lucy Dorrit Hale, 

Ira S. G^riffith. 

EEPORT or THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 

Your Nominating Committee recommend the following named persons 
to serve as the officers of the Association for the ensuing year: 

For President z 

Mr. S. J. Vaughn, Prof, of Manual Arts, State Normal School, De 
Kalb, HI. 

For Vise President: 

Mias Jennie W. Gilmore, Head of Dept, of Household Arts, McEmley 
High School, Mo. 

For Treaswrerz 

Mr. Leonard W. Wahlstrom, Francis Parker School, Chicago, HI. 

For Auditor: 

Miss Bertha Patt, Teacher of Art, State Normal School, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

For Member of the ComoXl to serve fioe years: 

Miss Florence H. Fitch, Director of Art, Public Schools, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

The Constitution provides that the Nominating Committee shall present 
reasons why the person named for member of the Council is presented, and 
while we fed that in the present instance this is not necessary, we follow 
the dictate. 
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Miss !Fitcli has been an active member of this Association for about 
ten years^ has served us in many capacities, as auditor, on special commit- 
tees, and now is our very efS.eient retiring President. The Nominating 
Committee feel that she will be very valuable in the Council. 

Signed, 

Lucy S. Silke, 
Prazik L. Hann, 
L. Abbott. 

It was moved and carried to accept the report of the committee and 
that the Secretary be directed to cast the ballot of the Association for the 
officers named. 

BEPOET OF COMMITTEE ON PLACE OF MEETING. 

To the President and Members; Western Brawvng aatd Manual Training 
Associationi 

Most cordial invitations were received from St. Paul and Grand Bapids 
for the meeting in 1915 of the Western Drawing and Manual Training 
Association. 

Inasmuch as St. Paul was less centrally located, and Grand Bapids has 
been trying for so many years to get a meeting of the Association; the 
committee recommended Grand Bapids for the place of meeting in 1916. 

Advance invitations for the meeting in 1917 were received from Detroit^ 
Cincinnati and Dayton. 

The original committee appointed was made up of B. W. Sdvidge, idiair- 
man, B. S. Thompson and Frances B. Mason. 

As Mr. Selvidge was unexpectedly called away, Mr. G. F. Buzton was 
appointed as third member of the Committee, and Frances B. Mason made 
chairman. 

BespectfuUy submitted, 

FBANCES B. MASON, 

Before leaving the chair, the ex-president, Miss Fitch, said: 

May I take this opportunity to express my sincere thanks to all the 
members of the Association; to the officers and members of the Council; 
to the members of the committees, to the speakers, musicians, ushers 
and all others who have given me their entire co-operation in the ses^ 
sions of this meeting. 

It has been a pleasure to represent you, it has been a pleasure to 
work with you, and I have found it has been the easiest thing to do, 
to run this meeting as much as I have had to do with it, because all I 
needed to say was, ''WBl you be there and help me? Will you do this 
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or thatf^' And tlie reply has always been: ''Yea; can I do anything 
elset^' I thp Tih you all again most heartily for your work which has 
made, I think, this Association one of the most pleasureable and help- 
ful to us all. 
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List of Members 

1915-1916 


Abbott, li. B., Director Manual Training, 

Grand Bapids, Mich. 

Abell, Claudia N*., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

527 Laurel St., Elgin, 111. 

Achtenhagen, O. P., Instructor Mechanical Drawing, High School, 

Bock Island, HI. 

Adam, David L., Art Teacher, Wendell Phillips High School, 

843 Orescent Place, Chicago, HI. 
Adams, T. L., Director Manual Arts, Public Schools, 

2116 Harrison St., Evanston, HI. 
Adkins, Alta, Supervisor Primary Grades, Public Schools, 

Hammond, Ind. 

Ahlvin, E. C., Supervisor Art, Savanna, 111., 

1005 Irving St., Joliet, HI. 

Albeec, Nellie, TuaLuw.^..^blic Schools, 

Burlington, Wis. 

Allen, Bessie M., Director Domestic Art and Science, Normal School, 

936 Clark St., Stevens Point, Wis. 
Allen, Hazel K., Home Economics, S. D. H. S. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Allen, Francis, Domestic Art, High School, 

91 Carrol St., Hammond, Ind. 

Allen, Wm. B., Dixon Crucible Co., 

1324 Monadnook Bldg., Chicago, HI. 
Anderson, Elizabeth L., Head Art Dept., Central High School, 

320 Conant Terrace, Grand Bapids, Mich. 
Anderson, Gladys, Sup. Art and Manual Tr., Warrensburg Normal, 

219 W. Market, Warrensburg, Mo. 
Anderson, Madge, Instructor Art, W. D. H. S., 

134 20th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Anderson, A. Marie, Ass’t Manual Arts, University of Wis. 

Madison, Wis. 

Angrist, Mary, Art Teacher, Junior High School., 

Grand Bapids, Mich. 

Ankeney, John S., Ohio State University, 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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Arbuckle^ Mabel, Assistant Supervisor, High Sehool, 

South Bend, Ind. 


Arnold, M. Louise, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

8 Harvard Ave., University City, St. Louis, Mo. 
Arnold, Sarah P., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

267 Downer Place, .Aurora, 111. 
Ashbrook, Leone H., Art Teacher, Sumner High School, 

Cottage & Pendleton, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ashley, Geo. E., Teacher, High School, 

411 W. 69th St., Chicago, 111. 
Apgar, Nellie, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

161 Houston Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 
Avery, Laura, Director H. H. Arts, Elementary Schools, 

111 Pine St., Joliet, Dl. 


Ayres, Itaura B., Teacher of Art, Elementary Schools, 

828 E. 48th St., Chicago, 111. 
Babcock, Ella L., Supervisor H. H. Arts, Public Schools, 

10th & Prairie Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Babcock, Eugenia B., Instr. Arts & Crafts, Union High School, 

615 Madison Ave., Grand Bapids, Mich. 
Babcock, Clinton L., Vice President Bureau of Univ. Travel, 

31 Trinity PL, Boston, Mass. 

Backey, K. J., Supervisor Manual Tr., Wis. Industrial School, 

Waukesha, Wis. 


Bacon, Arline, Student, Art Institute, 


1041 Bush St., Chicago, 111. 

Bailey, Chas. H., Director Manual Arts, State Teachers College, 

Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Bailey, Leonard L., Spec. Teacher of Art, Chicago Elementary Schools, 

321 K. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park,' 111. 
Baird, James C., Instructor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

E. BCall 29, Chicago (Morgan Park) 111. 
Baker, Grace M., Director Art, State Normal School, 

806 Main St., Whitewater, Wis. 

Baker, Ida Strawn, Commercial, 


1413 N. Dlinois St., Indianapolis, Ihd. 
Baker, Kathryn M., School of Applied Arts, 

603 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Baker, Margaret, Normal Department, Art Institute, 


Chicago, 111. 


Baldwin, Mary F., D. S., Central High School, 

Fountain Street, Grand Bapids, Mich. 
Bane, Biva A., Instructor Art, High School, 


Ottawa, 111. 
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Barber, H. J., Teacher Manual Training, Public School, 

6202 Ingleside, Chicago, 111. 

Barnard, Beatrice, Instructor Freehand Dr., Harrison Tech. H. S., 

1853 Sherman Ave., Evanston, 111. 
Barr, Joseph, Teacher Manual Training, Cass St. School, 

Cass & Kewaunee Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bartelme, Adelaide, Instructor Drawing, Carl Sehurz High School, 

117 N. Loul Ave., Chicago, HI. 

Bassett, Enid D,, Supervisor Drawing, Academy of Fine Arts, 

5921 Indiana Ave., Chicago, HI. 
Bate, Gladys L., Student, Art Institute, Chicago, 

Charles City, 111. 

Bauer, Gretchen A., Instructor D. S., Public Schools, 

778 So. Hohman St., Hammond, Ind. 
Bauersfeld, A. G., Instructor Pattemmaking, Dane Tech. High School, 

Sedgewick & Division, Chicago, 111. 
Bawden, Wm. T., Specialist, Industrial Education, IT. S. Bur. of Ed., 

Washington, D. G. 

Beachey, Margaret, Supervisor Drawing, Public Schools, 

123 Chestnut St., Evansville, Ind. 
Beaker, Esther B., Instructor Dr., New Trier Twp. High School, 

1831 Chicago Ave., Evanston, HI. 
Beck, Frances, Instructor D. S., High School, 

570 West St., Kenosha, Wis. 
Beck, Frances M., Supervisor Drawing, Public Schools, 

310 First St., Jackson, Mich. 

Bellville, Laura M., Instructor Dr., Cincinnati Public Schools, 

4225 Grove Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 
Benedict, Ida H,, Director Art Department, State Normal, 

611 8th St. S., Moorhead, Minn. 
Bennett, Archibald S., Manager School Arts Pub. Co., 

120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Bennett, Charles A., Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 

Peoria, HI. 

Benson, Edna G., Academy of Fine Arts, 

Union, Iowa. 

Berg, Geo. W., Instructor Manual Training, Clarke St. School, 

65 Chambers St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Berlin, Flossa, Departmental Art Instructor, 

Goshen, Ind. 

Beyerstedt, -Ella A., Supervisor Drawing, Public Schools, 

204 E. Wabasha, Winona, Minn. 

Bier, Anna, Instructor Drawing, 

214 E. 4th St., Greenville, Ohio. 
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Bigelow, Florence, Director Domestic Art,' Public Schools, 

1509 N. Delaware, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bigelow, Florence E., Instructor Art, Hyde Park High School, 

5032 Prairie Ave., Chicago, HI. 
Birkner, Susanna, Instructor D. S., Cote Brilliante School, 

2882 Benton St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Birong, Marguerite, Instructor D. S., Continuation School, 

Madison, 'W’is. 

Bishop, Eudora, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

142 W. Inffin St., Fostoria, Ohio. 
Bishop, Lois G., Instructor D. S., Public Schools, 

315 Lyon St., Grand Bapids, Mich. 
Blain, J. S., Supervisor Shop Work, Public Schools, 

457 Van Buren, Gary, Ind. 
Blanchar, Ora A., Principal Girls Trade School, 

18th & Welle Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Blanke, Marie E., Instructor Dr., Lewis Institute, 

Chicago, lU. 

Blazier, Florence E., Supervisor D. S. and Art, Public Schools, 

Bock Island, HI. 

Bloodgood, A. C., Supervisor Manual Training, 

222 Benton St., Aurora, HI. 

Bogan, Wm. J., Lane Technical School, 

Chicago, 111. 

Bogardus, Belle, Instructor Dr., Teachers College, 

2247 Talbott Ave., Indianpolis, Ind. 
Bolz, Hulda F., Instructor D. S., Eads Ave. Manual Training School, 

Eads and Texas Aves., St. Louis, Mo. 

Boodel, Begina, 

Harvard, 111. 

Booth, A., Instructor Mechanical Dr., Calumet High School, 

2121 Morgan Ave., Chicago, HI. 
Bornholdt, K. J., Instructor Woodwork, Public Schools, 

530 Spring St., Davenport, Iowa. 
Bourland, Morrison, B., The Bee Hive Press, 

624 H. Elizabeth St., Peoria, HI. 
Bowen, Bertha L., Instructor Dr., Tuley H. S., 

3914 Ellis Ave., Chicago, HI. 

Bowen, Edward J., Instructor Manual Training, Arnold School, 

4657 Hazel Ave., Chicago, HI. 

Boyd, Lulu S., Supervisor Art, 

358 S. Jackson, Frankfort, Ind. 
Boyd, Margaret, Instructor Art, Bockford H. S., 

416 H. Court St., Bockford, HI. 
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Brace, Geo. M., Supervisor Manual Training, 

1429 Com. Ave. W., St. Paul, Minn. 
Bradford, D. W., Head Manual Training & Drafting, Central High School, 

104 Packard Ave., Grand Eapids, Mich. 
Bray ton, Laura T., Secretary, Mrs. Ella Plagg Young, 

La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 111. 

Bristle, Ella C., Supervisor Art, Maywood, 111., Public Schools, 

800 George St., Chicago, 111. 

Brison, Mary J., Head of School Art Department, Ohio University, 

36 W. Union St., Athens, Ohio. 

Bristol, Olive, 

1710 Meinecke Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, 
Brockstedt, Alma M., Instructor D. S., Eads Ave., Schools, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooks, E. R., Salesman P. W. Devoe & Co., New York 

106 Salem Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
Browder, Omalee, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

154 W. 13th St., Anderson, Ind. 
Brown, Flora, Academy of Pine Arts, 


Island, Ohio. 

Brown, Wm., Instructor Manual Training, Oak Park High School, 

2930 Groveland Ave., Chicago, III. 
Brown, Katherine, Instructor Art, High School, 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Brown, Kate Louise, Supervisor Domestic Science, High School, 

910 University Place, Burlington, Iowa. 
Brown, Helen R., Supervisor Art, Joliet Township High School, 

Joliet, 111. 


Brown, Myrtle, 


2415 Olive St., Cedar Palls, Iowa. 
Brown, Harrison Paul, Instructor Manual Training Indianapolis, P. S., 

1605 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bruce, Prank M., Publisher Industrial Arts Magazine, 

129 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bruce, Wm. C., Managing Editor Industrial Arts Magazine, 

129 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brugger, Prances A., Instructor Manual Training, 27th St. School, 

294 25th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Buck, L. Irene, Instructor Art, High School, 


Madison, Wis. 

Buckley, Eliz. C., Special Teacher of Art, Elementary Schools, 

5646 Wayne Ave., Chicago 111. 

Buckley, Jeannette, Principal Normal Department, Art Institute, 

Chicago, 111. 
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Buekner, Jessie, Supervisor Art, State Normal, 

Burg, Bernard B., T)ir. Ind. & M. Tr., Public Schools, 


Macomb, 111. 
Waukegan, 111. 


Burke, Mary Louise, Supervisor Drawing, 

67 S. Washington St., Batavia, 111. 
Burt, Fay Eliz., Instructor D. Art Elementary Schools, 

Hotel Monnett, Evanston, HI. 

Bush, E. E., Atkinson, Mentzer & Oo., 

2210 So. Park Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Buss, Dorothy, Instructor D. Art, McKinley High School, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Butler, Benette K., Instructor Art, Longfellow School, 

Peoria, 111. 


Butterfield, Fannie M., Director Art, Public Schools, 

No. A, The Everett, DuPage St., Elgin, 111. 
Buxton, Geo. F., Instr. M. Tr., Stout M. Tr. Institute, 

Menomonie, Wis. 

Galkina, Charlotte Wait, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

223 N. Lafayette St., Grand Bapids, Mich. 
Cameron, Elizabeth A., Instructor, Township High School, 

Maywood, 111. 


Campbell, Annie, Instructor Art, Steele High School, 

130 East Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
Campbell, J. F., Instructor Manual Training, W. D. H. S., 

378% 24th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Campbell, W. D., Director Art, 


455 W. 6th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Campbell, Mrs. J. Z., Practical Drawing Co., 

6022 Kingsbury Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Canfield, Georgiana, Supervisor Drawing, 


Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Canfield, Helen B., Supervisor Drawing, Public Schools, 

Lansing, Michigan 

Cann, Fred V., Supervisor School for Apprentices, Lakeside Press, 

B. B. Donnelly Sons Co., Chicago, 111. 
Cannon, Beatrice, Instructor Art, Englewood High School, 

1115 E. 61st Ave., Chicago, IlL 
Cantrall, Harriet, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

853 W. Grand Ave., Springfield, 111. 
Carey, Gertrude L., Central High School Art Department, 

5131 London Boad, Duluth, Minn. 
Carolan, Margaret F., Instructor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

2502 N. Kedzie Place, Chicago, 111. 
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Carpenter, Cora E., Director of Art, Public Schools, 

914 1st Ave., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Carter, Mrs. H. J., liistr. Art Cor. School, Elementary Art Instruction, 

6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Castle, Geraldine, Instructor Dr., E. D. H. S., 

Cass & Knapp Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cathcart, Eva, Chicago School of Applied & Mormal Art, 

830 S. hiiehigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Cation, Janet G., Director Domestic Art, 


104 Irving Ave., Normal, HI. 
Chambers, Ida N., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

Duluth, Minn. 

Chandler, Helen, Assistant Supervisor Art, State Normal, 

La Crosse, Wis. 

Chase, Bebecca, Instructor Art, Washington High School, 

35th & Clarke Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chenowith, Sophie, Instructor Art, Austin High School, 

341 Forest Ave., Biver Forest, HI. 
Childs, H. Ethel, Instructor Art, State Normal College, 

Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Chiono, M. Teresa, Instructor Drafting, High School, 

Eau Claire, Wis. 


Christensen, Mamie H., 


325 E. Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 
Christian, Mrs. M. C., Instructor Art, High School, 


Pontiac, Mich. 


Christianson, Erica, Instructor D. S., 

345 Seventh Ave., Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Christie, M. Edna, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

431 Central Ave., Whiting, Ind. 

Church, Frances M., Art Department, Flower Technical High School, 

26th & Wabash, Chicago, HI. 

Church, Emma M., Chicago School of Applied & Normal Art, 

314 Harvester Bldg., Chicago, 111. 
Clark, Isabel C., Director H. H. Arts, Public Schools, 

Beach Schools, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Clark, Lida, Instructor Art, State Normal, 

420 Ballard St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Clark, Marion L., Student, Art Institute, Chicago, 

1336 Boberts Ave., Whiting, Ind. 
Clark, Warner D., Instructor Manual Training, Public School, 

565 5th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Clayton, Cora, Instructor Art, Bowen High School, 

89th and Manistee, Chicago, HI. 
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Clayton, Gertrude L., Instructor Art, Harrison Technical High School, 

24th & Marshal Blvd., Chicago 111. 
Cline, A. M., Instructor Manual Training and Science, High School, 

Clarion, Ohio. 

Cobb, Anna L., Instructor Art, Cleveland School of Art, 

Magnolia Drive & Juniper Bd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Coleman, John B. Instructor Manual Training Interlaken School, 

Bolling Prairie, Ind. 

Colly er, Grace W., Instructor Art, High School, 

720 W. Washington Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
Comfort, Lucy M., Supervisor Domestic Science, Public Schools, 

Adrian, Mich. 

Comins, Kate M., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

1148 Gallia Ave., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Condon, Jennie L., Lucy Flower Technical High School, 

2728 B. 75th Place, Chicago, 111. 

Congdon, H. A., Director Manual Training, Wis., School for Deaf, 

218 Mathew St., Delavan, Wis. 
Congdon, Mira Jane, Instructor H. H. Arts, S. D. H. S., 

8th & Lapham Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Conley, Emma, State Inspector D. S., State Ed. Department, 

Madison, Wis. 

Conrad, Grace, Supervisor Domestic Art, High School, 

Madison, Wis. 

Considine, Brightie E., Supervisor Domestic Arts, West Allis, Wis,, 

4641 Kenmore Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Cook, Ida M., Supervisor H. H. Arts, Public Schools, 

806 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, 111. 
Cooley, H. L., Supervisor Cont. School, 

Manufacturers Home Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cooper, Edith A., 

633 H. Church St., Bockford, 111. 
Copp, Gertrude M., Head Applied Arts Department, Girls Trade School, 

2408 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Corbin, H. P., Principal, Manual Arts Building, 

Moline, 111. 

Corwine, Bachel, Supervisor Drawing, 

Lincoln, 111. 

Cotter, Carl T., Director Manual Training, 

213 Floyd St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Covert, Paul W., Instructor Manual Training, Manual Training H. S., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cowen, Jennie W., Instr. D. Art & Art, Clemens Vonnegut School, 

2026 Talbott Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Cox, Jessie, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

322 Steele St, Frankfort, Ky. 
Cox, Mary A., Chicago School of Applied & Normal Art, 

5707 Drexel Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Cox, Josie A., Instructor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

4259 Monroe St., Chicago, lU. 

Craig, R. C., Instructor Woodworking, Technical High School, 

778 Woodruff Place, Chicago, Til. 
Craig, Will J., Instructor Manual Training, 

836 Emerson St., Saginaw, Mich. 
Crary, Marion D., Academy of Fine Arts, 

R. F. D. No. 2, Willoughby, Ohio. 

Oravath, Ida M., 


Whitewater, Wis. 

Gramford, John E., Instructor Manual Training, Spalding School, 

1621 W. Park Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Crawshaw, F. D., Professor Manual Arts, University of Wisconsin, 

Main Hall, Madison, Wis. 

Creighton, Eliz., Supervisor H. H. Arts, Public Schools, 

430 S. 7th St., Springfield, 111. 
Gristy, Elmer W., Director Manual Training, 

City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Crook, Nellie, Director H. Ec., Milwaukee, Downer College, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cropper, Lulu, Instructor Art, N. D. H. S., 

947 12th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Crosley, Dorothy, Instructor Art, Central High School, 

Fountain St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Crowder, Jennie M., Instructor Domestic Science, Yeatman High School, 

Palm & Garrison, St. Louis, Mo. 
Culver, Winifred, Instructor Art, Ravenna & Cuya Palls, Ohio, 

Kenmore, Ohio. 


Cummings, C. E., Marshall High School, 


2722 Wilcox Ave., Chicago, HI. 


Cunningham, Katherine, Silver Designer, 

3249 Groveland Ave., Chicago, HI. 


Curtis, E. L., American Crayon Co., 


Sandusky, Ohio. 

Cushman, Lillian, Instructor Art, School of Ed., University of Chicago, 

6030 Jackson Park Ave., Chicago, HI. 
Dally, Geo., Teacher, Ring St. School, 


892 11th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dalquest, Lena J., Supervisor Art, Cicero, 111., 

2006 Rucker Ave., Everett, Wash. 
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IKDVSTRIAL-AKTS 

MAGAZINE 



A NEW MAGAZINE 


NEW PURPOSE 


GET A FREE SAMPLE COPY 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


296 MONTGOMERY BLDG. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 
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MT1MBE1S8 


jDandliker, Agnes M., Instructor Art, Englewood High School, 

10854 Prospect Ave., Morgan Park, Chicago, 111. 
Dandliker, Gertrude, Sup, Art & Ble. M. Tr., Iowa State Teacher’s Coll., 

2321 Walnut St., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Daunenfelser, Fred M., Hackley Manual Training School, 

Muskegon, Mich. 

Davis, Bonald F., Associate Editor, School Arts Publishing Company, 

120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Davisson, Homer G., Instructor Art, High School, 

345 W. Wayne, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Dean, Abigail, Supervisor Art, 

900 2nd Ave., Bock Island, HI. 
Dearborn, B. J., Manager Industrial Education Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

Deatrich, Natalie E., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

1514 E. Court St., Kankakee, 111. 
DeMuth, Jennie L, Traveling Supervisor Prang Company, 

104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Detterer, Ernst F., Instructor Art, Chicago Normal College, 

68th St. & Stewart Ave., Chicago, 111. 
DeVries, Mrs. Flor., Supervisor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

24 Walton Ct., Pontiac, Mich. 

Dewey, L. C., Dewey Blueprint Co., 


2404 Bryan St., Dallas, Texas. 
Dewey, Grace K., Instructor Manual Training, Frances W. Parker School, 

330 Webster Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Dewey, Sara W., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

912 Church, Flint, Mich. 

DeWolf, L. C., Instructor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

1605 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dike, Fanny C., Special Instructor Art, Chicago Elementary Schools, 

7202 Princeton Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Dimock, Katherine G., Instructor Art, Wendell Phillips High School, 

1516 E. 54th St., Chicago, 111. 

Dobbs, Ella Vic., Assistant Professor Manual Arts, University of Mo., 

1211 University Ave., Columbia, Mo. 
Dodd, Alvin E., Assistant Sec. Nat. Society for the Prom, of Ind. Ed., 

140 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Dohner, Donald B., Instr. Ele. M. Tr., Schools No. 52 and No. 60. 

605 E. 42nd St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dorn, Emily M., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

No. 3 Cudahy Apartments, Wilwaukee, Wis. 
Dorrans, J. M., Instructor Manual Arts, University Wisconsin. 

Madison, Wis. 
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I STANDARD TEXTBOOKS 

i FOR 


I MANUAL TRAINING CLASSES 


ESSENTIALS OP WOODWORKING, by Griffith. A textbook written 
especially for grammar and high school students. A clear and compre- 
hensive treatment of woodworking tools, materials, and processes, to 
supplement, but not to take the place of the instructions given by the 
teacher. The book may be used with any course of models. The stand- 
ard textbook on elementary woodworking. $1.00 

HANDWORK IN WOOD, by Noyes. A comprehensive and scholarly treatise, 
covering logging, saw-milling, seasoning, and nieiinuring, hand tools, 
wood fastenings, equipment, and care of the shop, the common joints, 
types of wood structures, principles of joinery, and wood finishing. 
304 illustrations — excellent pen drawings and many photographs. 
Adapted for normal school and college classes and the best reference 
book available for teachers of woodworking. $2.00 

WOOD PATTERN-MAKING, by Pui*field. A clear and concise treatise 
on the fundamental principles of pattern making. It presents the best 
methods of construction and those most easily understood by the student. 
A practical text for high school, trade school, technical school and en- 
gineering college students. $1.35 

PROBLEMS IN MEOHANIOAL DRAWING, by Bennett. A students' text- 
book consisting of 80 plates of problems classified into groups accord- 
ing to principle, and arranged according to difficulty of solution. Each 
problem is given unsolved and therefore in proper form to hand to the 
pupil for solution. The best collection of problems for first year high 
school students available. $1.00 

WORKSHOP NOTE-BOOK— WOODWORKING, by Greene. A note-book 
which furnishes a few general and extremely important directions about 
tools and processes; and provides space for additional notes and work- 
ing drawings. It is essentially a cniicction of helps, ideas, hints, 
suggestions, questions, fiut'i, illiutrtiti>iiis, etc. It is full of sugges- 
tions; shows a keen insight into subject matter and teaching methods 
and is an effective teaching tool. 25 cents. 


g IS PREPARATION 

1 CARPENTRY, by Griffith. 

S WOODWORK FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, by Griffith. 
= Send for descriptive circulars. 


“BOOKS ON THE MANUAL ARTS,’* a bibliography of the best books 
in this field, mailed free. 

THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 

PEORIA .... ILLINOIS 
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Dorriat, Johanna H., Senn High School, 

4129 Kenmore Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Doyle, Agnes E., Instructor Art, Parker High School, 

6564 Harvard Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Drew, Donna Marg., Instructor H. H. Arts, High School, 

South Bend, Ind. 


Drueek, G. P., Jr., Senn High School, 

5800 Glen wood Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Dudgeon, Edith J., Instructor Art, Austin High School, 

310 Pleasant St., Oak Park, 111. 
DuflFey, Sara, Instructor D. Art, School Ho. 52, 

2013 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Duncan, A. C., Director Manual Arts, Public Schools, 


Burlington, Iowa. 

Dunkirk, M. J., Director Manual Training, Manual Arts School, 

608 Pavone, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Eckers, Caroline, Supervisor Elementary Manual Training, 

300 25th St., MUwaukee, 111. 

Edwards, Edith C., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, Hinsdale, 111., 

304 S. Ashland Ave., La Grange, III. 
Edwards, Eveline S., Instructor Art, Township High School, 

600 Davis St., Evanston, HI. 

Eggers, Geo. Wm., Head of Dept, of Art, Chicago Normal College, 

428 Normal Parkway, Chicago, HI. 
Bisenbise, Mary, Instr. Dr. & M. Arts, Public Schools, 

Columbus, Ohio. 


Ela, Clarissa E., Director Art, State Normal, 


Normal,. 111. 


Ellis, Florence E., American Crayon Company, 

Sandusky, Ohio. 

Bllwood, E. H., Thos. Charles Company, 

2601 Humboldt Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Elson, F. W., Scott Foresman Co., 

623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Ely, Anna, 

344 N, Lockwood Ave., Chicago, HI. 

Embury, Geo. M., 


549 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago, 111. 
Enander, Ada, Instructor Art, Lake High School, 

3256 Wilton Ave., Chicago, III. 
Enge, J. J., Instructor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

826 Hohman St., Hammond, Ind. 
Engen, Olga S., Student, Art Institute, Chicago, 
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NEW PUBLIC A TIONS THA T HA VE 
A DISTINCTIVE MESSAGE. 

1. The New Educational Course in Constructive Design 
by Edith Phelps and Mabel Arbuckle, South Bend, 
Indiana. 


Grades 1 to 6, per Grade $0.15 

Grades 7 to 8, per Grade .25 

High School, per Copy .35 


(A fundamental coarse in paper and cardboard construction^ elementary 
bookbinding, mtial and textiles, ^ut up in loose leaf portfolio form. 
Consecutive steps for making the project, also color reproductions of the 
finished project are shown.) 

2. Principles and Practice of Elementary Drawing for 
Normal Schools by Mabel Soper, Director of Art, 


Normal School, Bridgewater, Maiss. 

Price $1.50 

3. Art Course, Chicago Public Schools. 

Grades 4 and 5, per Copy. $0.10 

Grades 6, 7, and 8, per Copy . 1 5 


{Jin art ciitic has said, *'They are in a way little galleries of Art, teach~ 
ing the relation of the fine to the applied arts . ") 

4. MechaniceJ Drawing for Industrial and Continuation 
Schools by Philip W. Hutton, Teacher of Drawing and 
Woodwork, Chicago Public Schools. 

Price .$0.90 

{Deals in a novel manner almost wholly with principles applied 
to practical problems.) 

Send for our Catalogue, listing other recognized Art Publications and 
Standard School Art Materials. 

Department of Dressing and Manual Arts 
SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPANY 

anCA<X>. NEW YORK. 
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Engeseth, E. J.^ Instructor Manual Training, High School, 

280 N. Main St., Wauwatosa, Wis. 
English, Gertrude E., District Superintendent, Public Schools, 

6208 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Ensey, Samuel, Student, Illinois State Normal University, 

Y. M. C. A., Bloomington, 111. 
Erickson, Anna E., Student, Art Institute, Chicago, 

Care of Pabst Mine, Ironwood, Mich. 
Eric son, Jennie H., Instructor Manual Training, Public School, 

Hanover St., near Mitchell, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Evans, Ered H., Supt. Vocational Courses, Bradley Polytechnic Inst., 

Peoria, 111. 


Evans, Lydia S., Supervisor Domestic Science, 

4716 Baring Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 
Evans, Albert W., Principal Farragat Elementary School, 

5486 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Evans, Sarah J., Instructor Arts, Englewood High School, 

62nd and Stewart, Chicago, HI. 

Fairall, Henr. A, Instructor H. H. Arts, Washington High School, 

825 39th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fairfield, Mrs. L. W., Director Arts, City School, Tri State College, 

Angola, Ind. 


Fairfield, Mrs. Otto P., Designer, Lawrence College, 

502 South St., Appleton, Wis. 

Falco, Marie C, Manager Crayon Dept., Binney & Smith Co., 

81 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 

Fennessy, Effie D., Instructor Manual Tr. and Arts, Avon High School, 

Avon, HI. 


Fenton, Theo., Instructor H. H. Arts, N. D. High School, 

179 12th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fergus, Jessica M, Instructor Arts, John Marshall High School, 

Plaza Hotel, Chicago, HI. 


Ferguson, Julia E., Supervisor Arts, 


1610 Oak Ave., Evanston, HI. 


Ferguson, Donald V., Supervisor M. Arts, 

City Hall, St. Paul, Minn. 

Fern, Anna L., Instructor M. Arts, Teachers College, 

2301 N. Alabama, Indianapolis, Ind. 
FetteroflF, Bose M., Expert Asst. Supt. Dr., Dept, of Public Instr., 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Filbey, E., Instructor Woodwork, University of Chicago, 

1207 E. 60th St., Chicago, 111. 

Finnigan, B. J., Instructor Manual Training, Holmes School, 

Oak Park, 111. 
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ELSON ART PUBLISHING WORKS.. BELMONT, MASS. 

Modern Building* and Equipment, skilled Artisans, Csurefnl 
Personal Supervision, and the Best Processes have made 

ELSON PICTURES 

The Best For Schools at Any Price. 
The Elson Educational Art Exhibition 

of the Greatest School Room Decorations n>iih a neB? 
feature^ the Living Picture Program. 200 large matted pic- 
tures loaned free to schools. The Exhibit will raise 
funds for school room decoration ; Make Picture 
Study and Art Appreciation an educational force in your 
schools .... Improve the quality of your language 

work Interest the parents and others in your school 

work .... Open to many of your pupils and to the com- 
munity a new world, — ^the world of Art. 

A New Series Elson Picture Miniatures 

Little hand printed copper plate Photogravures about 
3x4 inches for Picture Study and encouraging Art Ap- 
preciation. Inexpensive — but of as perfect execution as 
the most costly prints. 

Sixty-three subjects will be sent to any art teacher 
for inspection free. If you know them you will use 
them for Picture Study for they have the feeling of the 
original. 

Send for Circulars. 

ELSON ART PUBLICATION CO., Inc. 

BELMONT, MASSACHUSETTS 
Salesroom: 2a Park Street, Boston 
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mFjM:beb.s 


Fishman, Helen K., Instructor Domestic Science, Prairie St. School, 

10th & Prairie Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fish, Katherine, DeKalb Township High School, 


DeKalb, HI. 


Fitch, Florence H., Director Art, Public Schools, 

2051 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fitch, Evelyn, Instructor Art, Soldan High School, 

4943 Beber Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

FitzGerold, G. R., Instructor Elementary Manual Training, Otis School, 

Grand & Armour, Chicago, 111. 
Flanagan, Eleanor, Director Art, State Normal, 


Stevens Point, Wis. 

Fluscher, Henry B., Instructor Manual Training, Public School, 

1109 Garfield Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Forsyth, J. M., Instructor Manual Training, Elementary Schools, 

7348 Drexel Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Fortier, Geo. W., Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co., 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Foster, Bess Eleanor, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

91 Williams St., Hammond, Ind. 
Fowler, Stella M., Instructor T>. S., W. D. H. S., 

2305 Sycamore St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fox, Wm. P., Instructor Manual Training, 

2721 Washington Blvd., Chicago, 111. 
Franck, Elsie A., Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, 

Princeton, 111. 


Frazey, Alice B., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

1307 W. Main St., Urban a, 111. 
Frazier, C. A., Instructor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

Riverside, 111. 

Freeman, Margaret, Instructor Domestic Art, Public Schools, 

216 James Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Froehlich, Hugo, Director Manual Arts, 


Newark, N. J. 


Fucik, J. Y., Instructor Elementary Manual Training, 

1622 So. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, 111. 


Fultz, N. F., 


1304 Hendricks St., Anderson, Ind. 
Funsett, Harlow G., Instructor Manual Training, S. D. H. S., 

673 Walker St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gallaher, Sue, Chicago Elementary Schools, 

4201 Ellis Ave., Chicago, lU. 
Gallagher, Katherine, Instructor Cont. School, 

71 S. Park Ave., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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Q Four States adopted drawing books 
this year. 

Q Virginia, Kansas and Arizona with a 
population of 3,956,913 adopted 
the Applied Arts Drawing Books; 
New Mexico, with a population of 
327,301 adopted another series. 
Ninety -tuo percent in favor of the 
Applied Arts — a record no other 
drawing books have ever made. 

^ The terms “Drawing Books” emd 
“Applied Arts Drawing Books" are 
rapidly becoming synonymous. 

^ They are published by Atkinson, 
Mentzer & Company, Boston, New 
York, Chiceigo, Atkmta, Dallas. 



UEMBEES 


Galvin, Nellie, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 


Summit, 111. 


Gal 2 , Alexander, Instructor Manual Training, 

2330 Eice St., Chicago, 111. 

Gardner, T., Instructor D. S., Cont. School, 

40 W. Bellview PL, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Garinger, Earl, Director Manual Arts, Green way High School, 

Coleraine, Minn. 

Garlick, Elsie M., Instructor D. S., Flower Tech. High School, 

5481 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Garner, Lota H., Instructor Art, State Normal, 

Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Geileu, Henry G., Instructor Manual Training, Parker Practice School, 

1437 Wells St., Chicago, 111. 

Gelling, Phillip T., Instructor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

7331 Phillips Ave., Chicago, 111. 

George, L. W., Superintendent Education Commonwealth Steel Co. 

5863 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gerganoff, B. S., Instructor Manual Training, High School, 

122 S. Ashland, Green Bay, Wis. 
Gerritt, Ina, Instructor D. S., Oont. School, 

435 64th Ave., West Allis, Wis. 
Gesell, Chas. A., Instructor Cabinet Making, High School, 

630 Oxford Ave., Davenport, Iowa. 
Getteniy, Winifred, Associate Prof. Art, Iowa State College, 

Ames, Iowa. 


Giffen, Eva, Instructor Art, Public School, 


Highland Park, 111. 

Giffor<l, Edna May, Supr. Art and Domestic Science, 


Dundee, 111. 


Gifford, Juliet S., Instructor Art, High School, 

1428 Main St., Davenport, Iowa. 
Gilbert, Helen S., Instructor Art, Hyde Park High School, 

5234 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Gilday, Eliz., Instructor Sewing, High School, 

916 Grand Ave., Bacine, Wis. 

Gillette, Alice M. E., Instructor D. Art, Central High School, 

Grand Eapids, Mich. 

Gilmer, Mary E., Instructor Art, Manual Training, High School, 

15th & Foster Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Gilmore, Jennie W., Instructor D. S., McKinley High School, 

Missouri & Eussell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gleason, M. F., Supervisor Drawing and Construction, Public Schools, 

Library Bldg., Joliet, 111. 
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Practical Drawin 


[_^ , Arts & Crafts Course 


Drawing made simple 

Drawing made interesting 

Drawing made instructive 

Drawing practically applied 

Drawing that makes both teacher and pupil enthusiastic 

Drawing that produces results highly satisfactory 

The System of Drawing that has popularized the subject 
among Pupils and Grade and Rural Teachers and also brought 
joy to Supervisors. 

PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY, 

Chicago Dallas Atlanta 


JAPANESE PRINTS. STENCILS. 


BOOKS AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Old Prints, Reproductions, Small Stencils, Large Old 
Stencils, Design Books, Books of Birds and Flowers in 
color, and black and white. Brush Sketches of all kinds. 

For Supplies, Brushes, Papers, Potteries, Etc. 

Always have new things and things are choicest. Inquire for terms, explain 
in what particular things you are interested. Will send information and 
will send collection of prints to schools either on approval or for exhibition. 


E. T. SHIMA 


SO East 88d Street 


MEW TORE 
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MEMBEHS 


Gleeson, C. K., Instructor Art, Central H. S., 

Grand Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gloyer, Otto W., Instructor Manual Training, Public School, 

Mound near Lincoln Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Godfrey, Eedella, Instructor B. S., High School, 

Pine St., Burlington, Wis. 
Goessling, Hattie B., Director Girls Cont. School, 

Porest & Macey, Pond du Lae, Wis- 

GofPe, Louise K., Supervisor Art, 

1422 Maple Ave., Evanston, 111. 
Goldsworthy, Enielia M,, Director Art, Western Normal, 

105 West Dutton, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Gooding, Naomi, Chicago Academy Pine Arts, 

2839 Wilcox Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Goodison, Bertha, Instructor Art, State Normal College, 

317 S. Huron, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Goodwin, Harley, Director Manual Training, 

1508 Tower Ave., Superior, Wis. 
Gourdeau, G. C., Instructor Manual Training, Public School, 

Main & Elmwood Ave., Evanston, 111. 
Graham, W. M., Instructor Oak Park High School, 

317 Marion St., Oak Park, Ell. 

Grattan, Emma, Supervisor Art, 

Cedar Bapids, Iowa. 

Graven, Paul H., Director Madison Public Schools, 

16 N. Franklin St., Madison, Wis. 
Graves, Maud C., Instructor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

417 Roslyn PL, Chicago, 111. 

Gray, Blanche, Assistant Supervisor D. Art, Public Schools, 

3369 N. Penn., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Gray, Alice Jean, Supervisor Art, 


Huntington, Ind. 

Green, Charlotte L., Instructor Art, Public Schools, 

Riverside, 111. 

Greene, Geo. G., Instructor Mech. Dr., Lane Tech. High School, Chicago, 

Highland Park, 111. 

Greenwood, Jennie G., Academy of Pine Arts, 

Warren, HI. 

Gregerson, J. T., Instructor Patternmaking, Stout Institute, 

Menomonie, Wis. 

Grelberg, Bertha, Oak Park High School, 

140 N. East Ave., Chicago, lU. 
Gregory, Marian E., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

97 Cherry St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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SOMETHING TO DO 

A MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN 

A new magazine^ the most remarkable of Its kind ever produced. 
Edited by Henry Turner Bailey and four-and-twenty others. 

The “Busy-Work” Monthly 

Just the thing teachers have been looking for. 

It furnishes 


25 


KINDS OF 


THINGS 
TO DO 


Presented in such a way that children can work them out alone. 

1. Something to Look at Henry Turner Bailey 

2. Something to Look For Dallas Lore Sharp 

3. Something to Color Rachel Weston 

4. Something to Copy Julia Daniels 

5. Something to Model Antoinette B. Hollister 

6. Something to Take Care Of A. Oswald Shedd 

7. Something to Cut and Paste Louise Clark 

8. Something in Cloth Charlotte M. Skinner 

9. Something in Leather Frederick Whitney 

10. Something in Wood Wallace E. Hackett 

11. Something in Metal Ronald F. Davis 

12. Something to Grow Clarence Moores Weed 

13. Something to Write About Clara E. Atwood 

14. Something to Stage Madge Anderson 

15. Something to Illustrate Flora B. Potter 

16. Something to Read Floy Campbell 

17. Something to Draw Helen B. Cleaves 

18. Something to Work Out Nathaniel L. Berry 

19. Something for Profit Wm. Byron Forbush 

20. Something for Sunday 

Marion Thomas and Josephine L. Baldwin 

21. Something for Fun Samuel Emmons Brown 

22. Something to Think About Edward H. Chandler 

23. Something to Puzzle Over Amy Rachel Whittier 

24. Something for Luncheon Maud E. Hayes 

25. Something to Play George E. Johnson 

ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR— TWELVE ISSUES 
(Canadian $1.25) (Foreign $1.50) 

CLUB OFFER 


School Arts Magazine $2.00 

Something To Do 1.00 


Total $3.00 J 

REMIT PROMPTLY TO 


Both, in the 
U. S. for 


( 2.60 


SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING CO. Boston, Mass. 
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MEMBJClffl 


Griffith, Ira S., Associate Prof. Manual Arts, University of Mo., 

Columbia, Mo. 

Griggs, Florence M., Instructor Art, Public School, 

Biverside, 111. 

Grover, Olive L., Dir. Freehand Dr., Design, Handicraft, New Trier H. S., 

Kenilworth, 111. 

Grubb, Mary B., 

206 Morgan St., Crawfordville, Ind. 
Gubtil, Marion E., Supervisor Art, Elementary Schools, 

513 N. Jefferson Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
Guenther, Florence M., Instructor Applied Arts, Public Schools, 

1714 Chicago Ave., Evanston, 111. 

Gunther, Louis H., Instructor Manual Training, Union High School, 

Turner Ave., Grand Bapids, Mich. 
Guysi, Alice Viola, Director Art, Public Schools, 

209 Longfellow, Detroit, Mich. 

Hagaman, Fred B., Assistant Superintendent, Public Schools, 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

Hagerman, Carrie V., Assistant Supervisor Dr. and M. Art, 

251 W. First Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Hahn, C. W., Instructor Manual Training, Haven School, 

Church St., Evanston, 111. 
Hale, Lucy Dorrit, Instructor Art, Normal School, 

748 Maryland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hall, Alice E., Supervisor Art, 

719 Jackson St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Hall, Edith P., 

4600 Dover St., Chicago, 111. 

Hall, Edith Jordan, 

510 Lee St., Evanston, 111. 

Hall, Ella F., Assistant Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

2300 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hallock, Mrs. Mary E., Assistant Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

5338 Bartmer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Haminerschmidt, Caroline, Instructor Manual Training, Cooper School, 

Hotel Wychmere, Chicago, HI. 

Hammond, Miss S. E., 

517 S. Diamond St., Jacksonville, 111. 
Hancock, Claudia, Student, Academy Fine Arts, 

423 Wisconsin Ave., Oak Park, 111. 

Haney, James Parton, Director Art, High Schools, Greater New York, 

500 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hanink, Grace, Instructor Art, 

445 Norwood Ave., Grand Bapids, Mich. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART TEXT BOOKS 

BY 

Bonnie E. Snow 

Formerly Superoisor of Dratoing in the Minneapolis ^Public Schools 
Recently Head of the f^ormal Jlrt Department, ^ew York School of Fine 
and Jlptdied Jirt, 

AND 

Hugo B. Froehlich 

Director of Manual Aria in the Neraark* H. J. ^Public Schools 
Formerly Instructor in Design in *Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

T hese books are epoch making if not revolutionary in their theory 
and plan. The old idea that drawing or representation was a funda- 
mental Art principle is no longer acceitted by progressive* Art teach- 
ers. Ability to draw is only a means to an end and not the end itself. ‘ 'Pic- 
ture making’* belongs to the specialized professions followed by painters and 
illustrators which are open to the comparativ^ely few who are specially gifted 
in this direction. 

These '‘Industrial Art Text Books” teach children to enjoy and apply 
Art industrially rather than to make pictures. Instead of beginning in the 
first grade by making pictures of landscapes, flowers and objects, they begin 
with the arrangement of colors and s'hapes to produce harmonious and beau- 
tiful designs. Even in the first grade children are taught costume design, 
interior decoration, commercial advertising and applied design. In each 
case the child’s natural love of play and enjoyment of color are utilised. 
Drawing is not eliminated, but given its rightful place asr the instiniment and 
language of Art rather than the higher place which belongs to Art itself. 

These are new books, presenting new ideas in an entirely new form. They 
are Text Books, not Drawing Books. Every problem in these books has been 
actually tested in school work. Eight books in the series, each 25 cents'. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 

Part One (now ready) $0.25 

Part Two (now ready) 0.25 

(Other books in the series in aettve* preparation.) 

Have you seen our new ‘‘Art Materials Oalatog” which is just ready? 

THE PRANG COMPANY 

New York, Chicago, Boston, Dallas, Atlanta. 
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MEMBESS 


Hann, Frank L., Supervisor Manual Training, 

1931 Farnam St., Davenport, Iowa. 
Hansen, B. M., Instructor Manual Training, High School, 

Mayville, Wis. 

Hanson, Olive E., Supervisor Art, Eochester, Minn, 

2614 Logan Blvd., Chicago, 111. 
Harbeck, Julia, Instructor D. S., Public School, 

Franklin St., Appleton, Wis. 

Hare, Ella B., 

6458 Gate Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Hargrave, Euth, Superintendent Art, Public Schools, 

807 S. Boots St., Marion, Ind. 

Hargrave, E. W., Principal Cont. School. 

Menasha, Wis. 

Harris, Mrs. Sophie H., Instructor Art and Manual Tr., Mil. St. Normal, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Harper, Alice B., Supervisor D. Art, High School, 

19 School St., Pontiac, Mich. 
Hart, John V., Instructor Manual Training, High School, 

Wentworth Ave. and 152nd St., W. Hammond, 111. (Ind. P. O.) 
Harter, Marguerite, Instructor Art, Public School, 

625 Pearl St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Harvey, Gladys, Instructor Home Decoration, Stout Institute, 

Menomonie, Wis. 

Harvey, L. D., President Stout Inst., 

102 4th Ave. W., Menomonie, Wis. 

Hatch, Eleanor B., Instructor Art, 

1817 Asbury Ave., Evanston, Hl. 
Hatch, Gertrude, Instructor Art, Nicholas Senn High School, 

5319 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Hatz, Julia, Instructor Industrial Arts, Chicago Home for Girls, 

5024 Indiana Ave., Chicago, in. 
Hauk, Arsina, Instructor Art, J. Sterling Morton High School, 

Cicero, 111. 

Hawk, P. J., Instructor Manual Training, 

1108 N. Walnut St., Pontiac, 111. 
Hayden, Sara S., Art and Painting, University of Nebr., 

Lincoln, Nebr. 

Hayden, Estelle, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

2116 College Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hazeltine, Florence, Assistant Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

5516 Maple Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Heiney, E. B., Salesman Prang Co., 

Monroe Bldg., Chicago, 111. 
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Sr0W Ian inrt (Un. 


20 W. Jackson Boulevard 

(Great Northera OfSce BuildiniE) 

IMPORTERS ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ART INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS TELEPHONE Harrison 450 


Chicago 


1916 TOUB OF JAPAN 

For art atudents and teachers, at lowest possible rates, with one who 
has travelled in Orient and studied its art. Write for particulars. 

Books of design, prints, stencils and textiles from all over the world, 
old and modem. Mounted for class room use. 

MISS ELIZA M. NIBLOCK 

109 W. North St., IndlanapoMs, Ind. 



5P(^iTER Gems Sent on Approval 

To Schools and G>llege8 


We will send you a collection of the gems 
which you require, from which you may make a 
selection, returning the remainder to us. When writing 
please advise ns in detail of your requirements and 
furnish suitable references. 

Free— A Guide For Gem Buyers 

Just issued. A handsomely illustrated book of inter- 
est and value to jewelry craft workers. A Dictionary 
of Q-ems — explain^ the cutting and polishing of gems — 
styles of cutting — symbolism in gems and jewelry — 
sentiments of the months, etc., etc. Sent free on re- 
quest. 



ESPOSITER VARNI CO. 

Gem Beaters and Cutters 

Frnnkel Building John Street NEW YORK 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 

For 

Workers in Hand-Wrought Jewelry 
Odd shaped oabochon-cut stones; for distinctiveness in design. Matte, 
or dull finished stones; for unusual artistic effects. A great variety of 
Oalifomia and other Western stoneff. Selections sent on memorandum to 
those furnishing satisfactory references. 

Teachers of classes in jewelry should write for selections. 

PACIFIC GEM CO. 

Established in 1892. 

622 So. Broadway Los Angeles, OaUf. 
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KEMBEJR& 


Henderson, G. Dana, Instructor Manual Training, 

6738 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, HI. 
Henderson, Lisette F., Supervisor Art, 


Henderson, Mrs. Wm. 


432 Sixth Ave., Clinton, lowa. 


Saginaw, Mich. 

Henderson, Wilson H., Assistant Prof. Ind. Ed., University of Wis- 

471 Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Henke, Flora E., Instructor H. H. Arts, Hackley Manual Tr. H. S. 

Muskegon, Mich. 

Henkel, Anna V., Instructor Art, Teachers College, 

Park and Theresa Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Henry, Ben B., Instructor Copernicus School, 

2432 Dorain Ct., Chicago, 111. 
Hess, Sadie M., Instructor Art, High School, 


Gary, Ind. 


Hicks, Warren E., State Supt., Ind. Ed., 


1826 Van Hise, Madison, Wis. 
Hill, Alba G., Supervisor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

1628 2Sth, Bock Island, 111. 

Hillman, J. A., Instructor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

11th and Biddle, St. Louis, Mo. 

Himelick, B. W., Superintendent Training School, State Normal, 

Biver Falls, Wis. 


Hitte, Alice E., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

508 City Hall, Omaha, Nebr. 
Hobbs, Hazel D., Instructor Sloyd, Public Schools, 

1642 Wealthy St., Grand Bapids, Mich. 


Hodges, D. C., 


637 Cort Ave. N, E., Grand Bapids, Mich. 
Hodges, Sylvanus N., Instructor Manual Training, Union High School, 

43 Leonard St., N. W., Grand Bapids, Mich. 
Hodgkins, Grace O., Director Domestic Science, Public Schools, 

607 73rd Ave., West Allis, Wis. 
Hoebeke, G. J., Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., 

911 So. West St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Hoeffing, A. V., Director Manual Training, High School, 

1112 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wis. 

Hohnan, Araminta, Instructor Home Arts, Kansas State Agr. College, 

Manhattan, Kans. 

Holden, Chas. B., Head of Manual Training Dept., S. D. H. S., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hollenbach, H., Supervisor Manual Training, Manual Training School, 

114 Mott, Saginaw, Mich. 
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MEMBEltS 


Holloway, Mrs. Eleanor, Supervisor Art and Domestic Science, 

2916 Brattleboro Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Holmes, Laura E., Instructor Printing, Copernicus School, 

1.554 E. 65th PI., Chicago, HI. 

Holmes, Robt. L., Instructor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

Lake St., Oak Park, 111. 

Hood, Edna E., Supervisor Sewing, Public School, City Hall, 

Kenosha, Wis. 

Hood, Eliss. A., Supervisor Domestic Science and Art, 

1715 Park Ave., Racine, Wis. 
Hopkins, Jas. Fred., Director Art Ed. for Mass., Mass. Normal Art Sch., 

Newbury & Exeter Sts., Boston, Mass. 
Horton, Anna V., Assistant Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

4129 Upton Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hotchkiss, Edna, Instructor Art, Morgan Park High School, 

Chicago, 111. 

Howard, M. Bertha, Instructor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

1630 Lake Drive, G-rand Rapids, Mich. 
Howe, Rosalind Clara, Instructor Domestic Art, Public Schools, 

1637 Chicago Ave., Evanston, 111. 
Howell, C. E., Director Manual Training, Public Schools, 

Decatur, HI. 

Hubbard, Gertrude G., Instructor Domestic Art, East High School, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hudson, Helen, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, Merrill, Wis., 

523 Franklin St., Wausau, Wis. 
Hudson, Sara E., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

1524 Jersey St., Alton, lU. 

Huff, Miss Malcolm, Director Art, Northeast High School, 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Humphrey, Rosa W., Instructor Art, 


505 Broadway, Normal, HI. 
Humphrey, Nina S., Director Art, State Normal, 


Kent, Ohio. 


Hurff, H. L., Bradley Poly. Institute, 


Peoria, 111. 

Hutchison, .lean, Instructor Ind. Arts, Chicago Normal College, 

6559 Harvard Ave., Chicago, lU. 


Hyde, Mary Eliz., Critic Teacher, 

No. 3 Roanoke, Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Imlay, Florence A., Grade Supervisor Domestic Science and Art, 

Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Immel, Woodsew C., Principal Cont. School, 

Macey and Forest Ave., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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MUNSELL MUNSELL 


THE ABOVE IS THE NAME OF THE “COLOR SYS- 
TEM” THAT WILL STANDARDIZE COLORS THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD. MANY OF YOU DID NOT THINK SO 
EIGHT YEARS AGO. BUT TODAY YOU THINK DIFFER- 
ENTLY. 

THE LEADING ART INSTRUCTORS ARE NOW US- 
ING THE “MUNSELL CHARTS.” WHICH ARE THE ONLY 
CHARTS (HAND PAINIED) ON THE MARKET THAT 
ARE SCIENTinCALLY CORRECT. SOONER OR LATER 
YOU wax BE ONE OF THEM— WHY NOT BEGIN TO- 
DAY BY SENDING FOR THE SET. 

WE MAKE THE STATEMENT THAT NO TEACHER 
IS IN A POSITION TO TEACH COLOR CORRECTLY 
WITHOUT HAVING A SET OF THE “MUNSELL HAND 
PAINTED CHARTS” FOR REFERENCE. 

WE CARRY ALL MATERIAL SUCH AS WATER COU 
ORS, CRAYONS. SPHERES AND ENAMEL CARDS USED 
IN TEACHING THE "MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM." 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR TODAY. 

WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. INC. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Favor, Ruhl & Co. 

The Stttality House 

WESTERN AGENTS 425 Wabash Ave. 

CHICAGO 

ARNOLD WATER COLOR PAPER FOR BEST RESULTS. 
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MEMBERS 


Ingersoll^ Elatherine I., Head Domestic Art Dept., Lewis Institute, 

Chicago, 111. 

Irons, Myrtle M., Supervisor Art, 

331 Forest Ave., Eockford, 111. 

Irish, Ella, Supervisor Art, 

Adrian, Mich. 

Iverson, Anna, Instructor Art, Iowa State Teachers College, 

1013 W. 23rd St., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Izor, Estelle P., Manual Training High School, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jackson, W. S., Supervisor Manual Training, High School, 

323 S. Michigan St., Plymouth, Ind. 
Jackson, Myra, Instructor Art, Union High School, 

Grand Eapids, Mich. 

Jackson, Eva Jane, Instructor Domestic Science, Sumner High School, 

4270 Cottage, St. Louis, Mo. 
Jackson, Edw. A., Instructor Manual Training, 

1539 E. 63rd St., Chicago, 111. 
Jacobs, Harry W., Director Art Instruction, 

Boom 11, Municipal Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jacobs, Ethel E., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

108 N. Division St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Jacobson, Amanda, Assistant Instructor, Kent State Normal, 

Kent, Ohio. 

Jansen, Geo. A., Instructor Manual Training, 

233 So. Lincoln Ave., Aurora, 111. 
James, Olive, Instructor Music and Art, Public Schools, 

Alliance, Nebr. 

Jaynes, Janet, Supervisor Art, East Chicago, 

4229 Ivy St., Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
Jennings, Alice, Instructor Public School, Forest Home Ave., 

1723 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Jensen, Catherine, 

224 Water St., Albert Lea, Minn. 
Jensen, John B., Instructor Manual Training, Junior High School, 

47 National Ave., Grand Eapids, Mich. 
Johansen, Oscar, Instructor Manual Training, 

1465 N. Kedvale Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Johnson, E. A., Instructor Manual Art, Bradley Institute, 

Peoria, 111. 

Johns, Buth M., Instructor Art, High School, 

Springfield, HI. 

Johnson, Fred L., Instructor Manual Training, 

213 Prospect Ave. N. E., Grand Eapids, Mich. 
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MEMBEHS 


Johnson, Horace M., School Dept., tlos. Dison Crucible Co., 

1324 Monadnoek Bldg., Chicago, 111. 
Johnson, Ada Byron, Instructor Moseley Grammar School, 

729 E. 44th St., Chicago, 111. 

Jones, Adele M., Director Domestic Art, Western State Normal, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Jones, Mrs. M. W., 


715 Foster St., Evanston, 111. 

Jones, W. Morris,. Instructor Manual Training, Haven School, 

Church and Sherman, Evanston, 111. 
Judson, Eleanor, Instructor Art, Western State Normal, 

826 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Jussen, Marie, 

306 Jackson St., Bipon, Wis. 

Jussen, Isabella, 

306 Jackson St., Bipon, Wis. 
Kahle, Chas. F., Director Mechanical Arts, E. D. H. S., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Karnes, F. M., Supervisor Ind. Arts, State Normal, 

141 W. Irving, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Keates, S. B., Prang Co., 


Chicago, HI. 


Keffer, Frances, Supervisor Art, 

740 16th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Kelley, Bichard C., Director Manual Training, Univ., Iowa, 

Iowa City, Iowa. 


Kelly, Buth T., Supervisor Art, 


Elkhart, Ind. 


Kelly, Anna F., Instructor Manual Arts, 

2328 N. Cap Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kempski, J. B., Instructor Manual Training, Lexington Schools, 

1018 Hovey St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kendall, Fanny J., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

117 W. Wilson St., Streator, 111. 
Kinney, Chas. A., Supervisor Art, Art Institute, 


Killen, Sara J., Art Department, State Normal, 
Kirn, H. W., Supervisor Manual Training, 


Chicago, HI. 
Wayne, Nebr. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Kirk, Francis C., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

3216 0 St., Galveston, Texas. 
Kissack, B. A., Supervisor Manual Training, 

911 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 
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BRADLEY’S 


WATER COLORS 


The ^^ateT Colors described on this page are manufactured in our own 
laboratories, from the best ingredients obtainable, by specially designed ma- 
chinery and by experienced workmen under skilled supervision. 

The styles and assortments are arranged to meet as fully as possible the 
great variety of demands that are the outcome of individual experience. 
Our stock is composed of about forty colors in moist and semi-moist forms 
in tubes and pans and a limited number of colors in dry cakes. 



Our Famous No. B — 1 Box 


A Few of Our Newest Articles: 


Bradley Tinted Drawing Papers 
Bradley Graded Color Portfc^os 


Textile Designs 
Floral Elements 


Wax Orayona, Bo. l Designs for Leather Work 


and 2 

Bdannal Art Crayons 
Bradley’s Bew Drawing **]iCodels” 
ADHEZO (Stidks Like Glue) 
Latskaw Buies 
Drawing Tables 


Decorated Models for Woodwork 
Wsldcraft Dyes 

Foi^—l Stick Printing 
2 Block Fzlntixig 
8 Stenciling 


PRIMARY MANUAL WORK— By Mary P. Ledyard 
Tpk 1 CONSTRUCTIVE WORK — By Edward Newell 
JjOOKS SEAT WORK— By B. P. Worst and Edna 

DECORATION OP THE SCHOOL AND HOME— By Theo- 
dore M. DILLAWAY 


Send for Catalog of Art Materials 

Thomas Charles Company 

207 N. Michigan Ave., OHIOAQO, ILLINOIS 
NorthweOemAgenbfor MJLTON iBRADLEY COMPANY. 
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MEMBESS 


Klaassen, Jacob, Instr. Manual Training, Bay City Ward Schools, 

1115 Broadway Ave., Bay City, Mieli. 
Knepper, Florence, Normal Instructor, Chicago School of Applied and 
Normal Art, 606 South Michigan, Chicago, 111. 

Kniffin, H. R., Prof. Pine and Ind. Arts, University of Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Knouff, C. W., Manager Prang Co., 

104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, HI. 
Knudson, Helen, Instructor Art, High School, 

1141 William Blvd., Springfield, IlL 
Kronquist, Emil F., Instructor Manual Training, Washington H. S., 

Clarke and 38th Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kroos, Norma B., Instructor, School of Fine and Applied Arts, 

600 11th St-, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kruse, Clara M., Special Instructor Art, Chicago Elementary Schools^ 

7230 Union Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Kugel, Daisy Alice, Director H. H. Econ., Stout Institute, 

Menomonie, Wis. 

Kurkjian, A. S., Manager Oliver Machine Co., 

400 Bank of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Knrtzworth, H. M., Art Dept., Hackley Manual Training High School, 

Muskegon, Mich. 

Ladd, Marguerite, Student, Art Institute, 

Morrison, HI. 

Lane, Florence M., Director Rural Ed., First Diet. Normal School, 

207 E. Normal Ave., Kirksville, Mo. 
Lake, E. J., Head of Dept. Art, University of Illinois, 

703 W. Park Ave., Champaign, 111. 
Lang, Margaret K., Supervisor Home Economics, 

Lake Hallie, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Lang, Chas. E., Instructor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

307 S. Karlov Ave., Chicago, Hl- 
Ltangley, Bliz. E., Instructor Dept, of Ed., Univ. of Chicago, 

16032 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Larson, Ruby, Supervisor Art and H. Arts, Public Schools, 

136 N. Sycamore St., Centralia, 111. 

Lathe, Nama A., Instructor High School, School of Ed., Univ. Chicago, 

5714 Blaekstone Ave., Chicago, HI. 
Lawrence, Maude, Director Art, Cleveland Normal Training, 

Stern Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Leavitt, Prank M., Associate Prof. Ind. Ed., School of Ed,, Univ. Chicago, 

Chicago, HI. 

Lee, Hazel, 

Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
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COMPOSITE CLAY 



“The Perfect ModelUng Material” 

For 

SCULPTORS, ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS 
and 

HOME AMUSEMENTS 
Send for Grcular “HINTS TO SCHOLARS” 

PricM on Application 

Agents for the School Trade 
THE MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Thomas Charles Company 

207 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Northwestern Agents for MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
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M:EMBEliS 


Iieedom, Eliz., Instructor Domestic Science, Public Schools, 

Twentieth St. School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lemen, Maud E., Instructor, Public Schools, 

212 E. Kelsey St, Bloomington, 111. 
Lester, Katherine M., Assistant Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

307 N. Orange, Peoria, 111. 

Lewis, Lila I., Supervisor Art, 

Belvidere, 111. 

Lewis, Mary L., Student, Chicago Academy Pine Arts, 

319 Jefferson St., Neosha, Mo. 

Leuehtenberger, B. G., Instructor Manual Training and Physical Ed., 

310 S. Cherry St., Gentralia, 111. 

Lytle, Cleo, Supervisor City Schools, 

Central High School, 11th and Locust, Kansas City, AIo. 
Lindsay, Francis B., Instructor Art, Public Schools, 

404 E. Washington, Hoopeston, 111. 
Livingston, Caroline, Head Art Department, High School, 

Ontario and Erie, Oak Park, 111. 
Livermore, Jessie M., Instructor Mechanical Drawing, Med ill High School, 

1124 E. 54th PL, Chicago, 111. 

Lloyd, Buth, Chicago Academy Fine Arts, 

1006 Elmwood Ave,, Evanston, 111. 
Lockhart, Georgia, Instructor Art, S. D. High School, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lonham, Ella S., Instructor Domestic Art, Lewis Institute, 

Chicago, 111. 

Lovejoy, Irving C., Instructor Manual Training, Gladstone Public School, 

5847 W. Erie St., Chicago, HI. 

Lowry, C. D., Assistant Superintendent, 

830 Tribune Bldg, Chicago, 111. 

Luehring, Arthur H., 

507 2nd Ave, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lucas, Helen E., Supervisor Art, 

20 Anson PL, Bochester, N. Y. 
Lull, Ida A., Instructor Art, Public Schools, 

800 Mass. St., Gary, Ind. 
Lush, Marjorie A., Instructor Art, Public Schools, 

6 Norwood St., Bochester, N. Y. 
McCall, Arthur B., Instructor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

631 W. Edwards St., Springfield, 111. 
McCracken, Margaret, Instructor Art, Eastern Liggett School, 

Detroit, Mich. 

McCurdy, Emily F., Instructor Home Economics, 

1034 19th St, Bock Island, 111. 
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MADE IN AMERICA 


DEVOE 


SCHOOL WATER COLORS 
CAKES-PANS-TUBES 
BRUSHES 



Everything for School Art Work 
Catalog on request 

Devoe & Raynolds Company 

FULTON & WILLIAM STS. 

NEW YORK 

Chicago Kansas City 

14-16 W. Lake St. 1312-14 Grand Ave. 
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MJBNBKllH 


McDougall, Anna, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

205 Hecla St., Calumet, Mich. 

McFarland, Nye, 

Culver, Ind. 

McGiffert, Sarah, Supervisor Handwork and Sewing, Public Schools, 

Muskegon, Mich. 

McGillivray, Margaret, 

309 Pinckney St., Madison, Wis. 
McGrath, Mrs. Della L., Instructor Domestic Science, Chicago FI. Schools, 

4228 Wilcox Are., Chicago, 111. 

McKeever, J. F., Head Dept. Manual Training, N. D. High School, 

12th and Center Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 
McKenzie, Clarinda L., Instructor Domestic Science, Grafton Hall, 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 

McKinney, E. P., Instructor Manual Training, 

4844 N. Irving Ave., Chicago, 111. 
McNaul, DeEtte, Instructor Domestic Science, 

1133 E. 55th St., Chicago, 111. 
McQuernery, Mollie, Assistant Supervisor, 

Grand Eapids, Mich. 

McQuaid, Mary E., Instructor Art, Lake High School, 

2974 S. Park Ave., Chicago, HI. 

Maclin, Edw. S., Drawing and Geometry, University Wisconsin, 

705 Harrison St., Madison, Wis. 

McNair, Sarah H., 

315 Dean St., Woodstock, HI. 

MacMill, Harold J., Thos. Charles Co., 

207 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, HI. 
Magee, Harriet Cecil, Special Instructor Art, Chicago Elementary Schools, 

Drexel Arms Hotel, Chicago, 111. 
Malone, Marian, Instructor Domestic Science, Public Schools, 

665 Wentworth Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Maltby, Louise H., Supervisor, Public Schools, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Manley, Lloyd M., Instructor Western State Normal School, 

1018 Engelman Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Mann, Howard E., Asst. Supervisor Manual Tr., E. Aurora Public Schools, 

222 Benton St., Aurora, HI. 

Mann, W. F. Instructor Manual Training, E. D. High School, 

762 Fredrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Many, Fillette, Supervisor Art, 

Davenport, Iowa. 

March, Emma, Special Instructor Art, Chicago Elementary Schools, 

Board of Education, Chicago, 111. 
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ELECIRKALLY 

DRIVEN 



The Ideal 
Equipment For 
Manual Training 
Schools. 


If you saw our Exhibit at the Art Institute May 5-8, you no doubt will 
agree with us. 

Our tools show the proper application of a motor to a machine tool. 
Both the tool and motor being made in our shops and therefore fully 
guaranteed by us. 

Write for our later catalogue No. 24 and booklet on “WILLEY” 
Electrically Driven Tools. 

Manufactured exclusively by 

JAS. CLARK, JR. ELECTRIC CO., INC. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Chicago Pittsburgh. Philadelphia 

551 Washington Blvd. 1312 Ist Nat’I Bank Bldg. 536 Parkway Bldg. 


LEWIS INSTITUTE 

POTTERY DEPARTMENT 

Complete Courses of Instruction in Clay Modeling, Designing and 
Pottery Making. 

Potters* Supplies and Equipment for Schools and Studios. 

Art Pottery for Still Life Studies, Home and School Decoration. 
Pottery Making by Judson T. Webb, $1.00 Post Paid. 

LEWIS INSTITUTE 
Madison and Bobey Streets 
Chicago. 


ARTS-CRAFT FINISHING AND POLISHING WAX 

The Wax for the School Shop. 

Unequaled for finishing woodwork of all kinds. It is a complete finish 
in itself. Made from the best materials; contains no paraffine or beeswax; 
will not get tacky in a warm room or in warm weather. 

Highly recommended for polishing furniture and automobile bodies. 
Write for prices and sample. 

MANUFACTURED BY 

GEO. A. ROSS 

19«9 W. UMIbos St. 

Lewis Institute BuBding 
Chicago, DL 
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MEMBEBS 


Marekwardt, Paul P., Instructor Manual Training, Hall School, 

Hall & Grandville, Grand Rajdda, Mioh. 
Margah, Mrs. Hath. C., High School, 


40 Glendale Ave., Detroit. 

Markland, R. V., Instructor Woodwork, High. School, 

319 West Edwards, Springfield, HI. 
Marshall, Eleanor, Instructor Domestic Science, Public Schools, 

First and Center Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Martin, L. Q., Principal, Industrial High School, 


Dubuque, Iowa. 

Mason, Prances B., Instructor Art, Soldan High School, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Mason, A. R., Supervisor l^Ianual Training, 

917 First St., Jackson, Mich. 

Massena, J. L., Manual Arts Dept., Marion Normal Institute, 

Marion, Ind. 


Matheny, W. H., Thos. Charles Co., 


1437 Estes Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Mathews, Carolyn, Instructor Grades, County of Woodford, 

»‘i22 Steel St., Frankfort, Ky. 
Mathews, W., Instructor Manual Training, High School, 


Washburn, Wis. 


Mathias, Lillian E., Instructor Art, South High School, 

24th St. and Cedar Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mellon, Frances A., Instructor Manual Training, Willard School, 

49th St. and St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, HI. 
Melville, Ruth, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

450 Exchange, Kenosha, Wis. 

Menhennick, C. J., Industrial Arts, Central High School, 

1301 Jefferson Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mercer, Maude, Instructor Domestic Art, High School, 

146^ Chapin, Jackson, Mich. 
Merrill, Leona, Departmental Teacher, Summer Schools, 

512 Pine St., Manistee, Mich. 

Merritt, L. Evaline, Head Art Dept., Northern Illinois State Normal, 

522 College Ave., DeKalb, 111. 
Miller, Chester B., Assistant Soldan High School, 

Lynn Ave. and Hanley Rd., St. Louis County, Mo. 
Miller, Eliz. E., Supervisor Elementary Art, School of Ed., Univ. Chicago, 

Chicago, HI. 

Miller, Delle, Instructor Arts and Craft, Manual Training High School, 

3448 E. 62nd St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Miller, B. E., Supervisor Manual Training, Eastern High School, 

505 Madison Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
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MEMBBB8 


Miller, Antoinette, Instructor Art, Chicago Normal College, 

4004 Drexel Blvcl., Chicago, 111. 

Miller, E. E., Director Manual Training, 

116 Norril, Ironwood, Mich. 

Moore, Maud L, Instructor Art and Modeling, Evanston High School, 

1427 Greenleaf Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Moore, J. E., Instructor Manual Training, 


Kenosha, Wis. 


Moore, Mary V., Supervisor Art, City Schools, 

212 West E St., Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Morrice, Maude, Supervisor Art, 


Owasso, Mich. 

Morrisey, Lauretta, Instructor H. H. Arts, Public Schools, 

856 Ionia Ave., S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Morrison, Florence, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

730 S. Harrison, Shelby ville, Ind. 

Morrison, Mrs. Maud C., Instructor Manual Tr., Chicago Ele. Schools, 

4610 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Morrow, Elmer A., Instructor Industrial Arts, Chicago Normal, 

68th and Stewart Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Morrow, Marian B., Chicago Academy Pine Arts, 

6033 Ellis Ave., Chicago, HI. 


Morse, Mrs. T. Vernette, 


129 E. Garfield Blvd., Chicago, 111. 
Morse, Edwina, Assistant Supervisor Art, Board of Education, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Moses, Walter, Director Commercial Art School, 

116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Moth, B. J., Art Dept., Technical Normal School, 

Home Add., 4726 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, HI. 
Mott, Anna C., Departmental School, 

186 Champion St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Moulton, May B., Supervisor Art, State Normal, 

159 Algonia St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Mueller, Alexander, Dir. School of Fine and Applied Arts, State Normal, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Murphy, Cath. M., Asst. Art & Design, New Trier H. S., Kenilworth, HI., 

990 Fig St., Winnetka, HI. 


Mutz, Mamie R., Supervisor State Normal, 


Peru, Nebr. 


Myers, H. D., Instructor, Rock Island High School, 

Y. M. C. A., Rock Island, HI. 

Nadler, Mary Alice, Central High School, 

1720 Hughitt Ave, Superior, Wis. 
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FINISH YOUR MODELS 





Your youngest and most inexperienced pupils can apply it with perfect 
results. It goes on like oil without a lap or a streak. With Johnson*s Wood 
Dye inexpensive' soft woods may be finished so they are as beautiful and 
artistic as hard woods. 

Johnson’s Wood Dye is made in seventeen standard shades - all of them 
may easily be lightened or darkened and in this way hundreds of different 
effects produced. 

Write for a copy of our new book “The Proper Treatment for Ploors, Wood- 
work and Pumiture” which is just off the poress. It is full of valuable in- 
formation on wood finishing. Every manual training instructor should have a 
copy for ready reference. We send it free and postpaid upon request. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON 

“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 

RACINE, WIS. 



M/UIBERS 


Nei<ly, Carrie L., Supervisor Art, East Waterloo,- 

302 Cortlaudt, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Nerman, Anna C., Instructor Man. Training, State Normal, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Newell, A. C., Supervisor Manual Training, State Normal University, 

Normal, 111. 


Newman, Carl, Chicago Academy Einfe Arts, 

81 E. Maitison St., Chicago, 111. 

Newman, E. M., Instructor Art, High and Manual Training School, 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Nichols, Grace L., Instructor Art, Sumner High School, 

4200 Cottage St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Nicholson, Delos C., Instructor Art and History of Art, Washington Univ., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Niles, Harriett E., Asst. Instructor Art, Northern 111. -State Nor. School, 

308 Augusta Ave., DeKalb, 111. 
Niles, Harriet S., Instructor Domestic Art, S. H. School, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Niles, Mrs. C. P., Instructor Art and Design, Stout Institute, 

207 12th Ave. W., Menomonie, Wis. 


Noble, Lloyd Adams, Publisher, 

31 W. 15th St., New York, N. Y. 

Noel, Bernard W., Instructor Manual Training, Central High School, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Norman, Lileou, Instructor Domestic Economy, E. Chicago High School. 

4324 Magown Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 
Norris, W. B., Salesman, Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., 


Palmyra, Wis. 


Nott, Harry Whitney, Thomas Charles Co., 

207 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Novotny, J. J., Instructor Manual Training, Chicago Elementary Schools, 

3762 Herndon St., Chicago, 111. 
Nyman, G. M., Instructor Manual Training, Union High School, 

427 Colt Ave., Grand Bapids, Micb. 
Obair, Effie M., Principal Luther Poster School, 

208 W. Loomis St., Ludington, Mich. 
Odlin, Susan I., Supervisor Art and Industrial Work, 

R. R. No. 4, Dayton, Ohio. 
Oehler, Bernice, Instructor Art, High School, 

315 N. Murray St., Madison, Wis. 
O’Hara, Caroline, Instructor Art, High School, 

1338 A Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
O’Keefe, Mary A., Assistant Superintendent, Public Schools, 

125 E. Gorham, Madison, Wis. 
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United States Blue Print Paper Co. 

Chicago, III. 

IMPORTERS AND DEALERS OF 

DRAWING MATERIALS 

DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 

U. S. Water Proof 
Drawing Inks 

Tested and recommended by 
leading Universities. 

Best 
Service 
Low 
Cost. 

3 Ply Drawing Boards 

EXCELLENT FOR SCHOOL USE. 




WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS. 



MEMB£:h\S 


Olson, Louis P., Instructor Manual Training, Stout Institute, 

1008 8th St., Menomonie, Wis. 

Olson, Arthur A., Favor, Euhl & Go., 

425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago^ 111. 
Olsen, Theo. B., Instructor Manual Training, 31st St. School, 

1591 Murray Ave., East Milwaukee, Wis. 
Orth, H. D., Instructor Mechanical Drawing, University Wisconsin, 

221 S. Mills St., Madison, Wis. 
Outwater, Ethel, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

Crystal Falls, Mich. 

Pabst, Pauline, Assistant Supeivisor Art, Public Schools, 

1338 Beet Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Page, Mary E., Instructor Manual Training, Schley & Jefferson, 

1902 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Painter, J. E., Supervisor Manual Training, 

613 E. Franklin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Palka, John G., Instructor Manual Training, Farragut School, 

1830 S. Albany Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Palmer, Mabel, Supervisor Art, Elementary Schools, 

744 Harrison Ave., Beloit, Wis. 

Palmer, Daisey, Instructor Do*nestic Science, Hanover St. School, 

495 Maryland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Palmer, Grace M., University Chicago, 

6039 Eimbark Ave., Chicago, HI. 

Parker, Josephine, Special Instructor Art, Chicago Elementary Schools, 

5507 Bace Ave., Chicago, HI. 

Parker, Harriet, Instructor Domestic Art, Union High School, 

Grand Bapids, Mich. 

Parkhurst, Helen, Primary Director, State Normal, 

Stevens Point, Wis. 

Parrish, Nellie E., Instructor Domestic Art, Hackley Man. Tr. School, 

34 Peck St., Muskegon, Mich. 


Parsons, Cora Z., Director Art, 

1818 Elm St., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Partridge, Charlotte R., Milwaukee-Downer College, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

Patt, Bertha L., Insrtuctor Art, State Teachers' College, 

421 W. 24th St., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Patterson, Ruth, Instructor Manual Arts, Teachers' College, 

2301 Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Paul, Harriet, Instructor Domestic Art and Science, Public Schools, 

Hammond, Ind. 

Payne, Arthur F., Asst. Prof. Manual Arts, Bradley Institute, 

Peoria, HI. 
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K & E Drawing Instruments 

PARAGON AND KEY BRAND 



are the accepted standard in America’s leading technical 
schools. When you buy Drawing Instruments, accept no 
substitute and remember that the best guarantee of the 
quality of an instrument is our name or trade mark. That 
means that the instrument will be replaced at any time if 
in any way unsatisfactory. 

KEUFFEL & ESSER GO. 

ITEW TOBE, 127 TaUon 8t. 

General Office and Factories, BOBOEEiar, J. 

CHICAGO ST. LOiriS 

516-20 S. Dearborn St. 813 Locust St. 

SAK FBANOISCO MONTBEAL 

48-50 Second St. 6 Notre Dame St., W. 

Drawing Materials, Mathematical and SurYeylng Instruments, 
Measuring Tapes. 
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2[E:MBEm 


Pearse, Mary G., Special Printing, 

4756 Michi>!an, Chicago, JU. 

Pease, Mary B., Instructor Domestic Science, H. D. High School, 

12th and Center Sts., llilTrankee^ W^ia. 
Penner, Eleanor, Instructor Domestic Science, Cass St. School, 

Gass and Eevraunee, Milwaukee, W^is. 
Peters, Parker E., Instructor Manual Training-, Jewish Training School, 

554 12th PL, Chicago, HI. 

Peters, Alice E., Supervisor Art, 


226 S. Main St, BlufPton, Ind. 
Peterson, Pearl, Instructor 27th St. School, 

lOO -SSrd St, Milwanhee, ^is. 
Petersen, Christian, Instructor Manual Training, 

3521 Eelden Ave., Ohicagc, HL 

Petry, E. H., Instructor Manual Training, Evanston Shop High School, 

902 Ashury Ave., Evanston, ill. 
Petway, Miss ^ill. Assistant Supervisor Art, City Schools, 

109 23rd Ave. M., hsTashville, Term. 
Perry, W. S., Director Pratt Institute, 


Brooklyn, 7. 


Perry, L. Day, Supervisor Manual Training, 

Joliet, 111, 

Perry, Ghas. F., Director Industrial Education, Public Schools, 

Milwaukee^ HiTis. 

Phelps, Edith, Supervisor Art, 

South Bend^ Ind. 


Pierce, Arlie, Chicago Academy Fine Arts, 

830 S. Michigan Ave., Ghicag o, HI. 
Pierce, Martha, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

3440 O St, Lincoln, Neljr. 


Pierce, Myra S., 

51 "W. Delaware St., Chicago, HI. 
Pirsch, Margaret S., Instructor Domestic Seien.ce, City Schools, 

319 Exchange St, Eenosha^ WU, 

Pohl, Lydia D., Special Instructor Art, Chicago Elementary Schools, 

4200 M. Monticello Ave., Chicago, HI. 
Pond, Mrs. Addie C., Supervisor Art, 

1211 10th St., Racine, WU. 
Poole, J. F., Supervisor Yocational Education, Sterling Morton H. School, 

2525 S. 60th St, Oicero, HI. 

Poppert, Gustavus A., Instructor Manual Training, Lloyd St. School, 

805 Booth St., Milwaukee, Vis. 
Pratt, Caroline E., Instr. Man. Tr. and Domestic Art, North Dixon. Schools, 

Diron, HI. 
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Dietzgen 

Drawing Instruments 

— proper aids for correct drawings — 
consist of quality instraments in qnafity cases. 



DIETZGEN Instruments, Boards, T-Squares, Triangles, 
Scales — everything required by students — are made 
right under the supervirion of men skilled in producing a 
QUAUTY PRODUCT. DIETZGEN » the name recognized 
as standard in Manual Training schook the country over. 

Eugene Dietzgen Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 

CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
TORONTO PITTSBURG PHILADELPHIA 
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:iembe:rs 


Price, Fred E., Instructor Manual Training, Bowen High School, 

S9th and Manistee, Chicago, 111. 
Purdy, Lelia, Instructor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

6014 Kimhark Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Putnam, Eliz. W., Instructor Art, The James Millikin University, 

Decatur, 111. 

Bace, Mrs. M. M., Instructor Mechanical Drawing, Englewood H. School, 

62nd and Stewart Ave., Chicago, III. 
Bamay, Mildred M., Instr. Freehand Drawing, Andrew Jackson School, 

324 South Hamlin Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Baymond, Buth, Principal Normal Art School, Handicraft Guild, 

89 10th St. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Becheygl, Ethel, Instr. Art School, Milwaukee State Normal School, 

635 Murray Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bees, Georgia M., Instructor Art, West High School, 

2658 Aldrich Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Beese, Josephine, Instructor H. H. Arts, S. D. High School, Milwaukee, 

817 North Garfield Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Beeser, Will, Instructor Manual Training, 


Eureka, 111. 


Beinhard, Geo. F., Grand Bapids Hand Screw Co., 

Grand Bapids, Mich. 

Beiter, Anna, Instructor Drawing and Modelling, Ger.-Bng. Academy, 

276 29th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Beiterman, Ethel, Instructor Art, Grafton Hall, 

Fond du Lae, Wis, 

Beynolds, Lucile W., Director Domestic Science, Public Schools, 

202 N. Pinckney, Madison, Wis. 
Bhodes, N. Louise, Director Art, South High School, 

Campania Apts., Akron, Ohio. 
Biechers, H., Instructor Manual Training, DeKalb Township High School, 

DeKalb, 111. 


Biley, Mrs. M. E., Supervisor Art, 

Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bitter, J. J., Director Manual Training, Public Schools, 

918 W. Berry St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Bobbins, M. L., Supervisor Manual Training, High School, 

Albert Lea, Minn. 

Boberts, W. E., Supervisor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Boberts, M. Emma, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

14 E. 51st St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Roby, Ruth H., Student, Art Institute, Chicago, 

Fowler, Ind. 
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POST’S 

Victor 

Drawing 

Stand 


THIS IS THE STAND which created a Bensatiou at the 1915 
Oonvention in the Chicago Art Institute, Badioal simplifying of 
the raising, lowering and revolving mechanism, together with re- 
finement of design makes it unique In every respect. 

Illustration shows VICTOB Style No. 2319'G. Top is 23x26, 
Oak, varnished Natural finish. Top a<ljusts to any angle. Adjust- 
able height, 33 to 43% inches. Wheel raises or lowers. Base is 
finished in attractive Dark Olive Green and mounted on casters. 

Other types are ILLUSTBATOE and VIOTOE. All these stands 
may be had with a wide range of attachments calculated to in- 
crease their usefulness. 

Write for descriptive circular. 

Our general catalog illustrates our complete line of supplies for 
Manual Training and Mechanical Drawing Classes. 

THE FREDERICK POST COMPANY 



Son Francisco. CHICAGO. Los Angeles. 
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MEMBEB8 


Roby, Linna M., Student, Chicago School Applied and Normal Arts, 

Fowler, Ind. 

Robertson, Eliz. Wells, Instructor Art, Carl Sehurz High School, 

Milwaukee Ave. and Addison St., Chicago, 111. 
Rogers, Annie F., Supervisor, Public Schools, 

Central High School, Akron, Ohio. 
Rogers, Belle, Instructor Manual Training, 

315 Lyon St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Romoser, Brunhilde, Instructor Art, State Normal School, 

2318 Cold Spring Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rollins, Mrs. Alice F., Principal Sheridan School, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

Root, Edward G., Student, Bradley Institute, 

305 S. Institute Blvd., Peoria, III. 
Rosenberry, Sarah, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

91 3rd St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Ross, Geo. A., Instructor Manual Arts, Lewis Institute, 

Chicago, 111. 

Rossman, C. E., Asst. Instructor Manual Training, Manual Arts School, 

249 Lake Ave., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Rothschild, Mariam, Instructor Art, Public Schools, Ferris Institute, 

Big Rapids, Mich. 

Rourke, Agnes, Instructor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

Lincoln, 111. 

Rowe, Mabel E., Asst. Supervisor, Public Schools, 

605 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 
Rowson, Laura L., Instructor H. H. Arts, Public Schools, 

726 Paris Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ruse, Josephine, Instructor H. H. Art, S. D. High School, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Russell, Ethel F., University Chicago, 

2115 B. 72nd PI., Chicago, 111. 


Russell, J. B., Superintendent Schools, 


Wheaton, 111. 

Russell, E. 0., Instructor Mechanical Drawing, High School, 

Apt. 3, Coventry Ct., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Russell, y. M., Director Manual Arts, State Normal, 

315 S. Court St., Plattsville, Wis. 
Russell, Marion F., Instructor Domestic Science, High and Yoc. School, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Ryan, Emma G., Special Instructor Domestic Science, 

1434 Hood Ave., Chicago, 111. 


Saams, Mary, Assistant Supervisor Art, 

3918 Cleveland Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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MOULTHROP 

MOVABLE AND ADJUSTABLE 

CHAIR-DESKS 

WITH DRAWING TABLE ATTACHMENTS 

LANGSLOW, FOWLER CO. 

218 SO. WABASH AVE. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Catalogue No. 15 

SHOWS 

TWENTY NEW 
DESIGNS 

IN 

DRAWING and ART TABLES 

Domestic Science and 
Laboratory Furniture 

E. H. SHELDON & CO. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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MEMBERS 


Sabin, Mrs. Helen M., Instructor I'lower Tech. H. S. for Girls, 

4041 Lowell Ave., Chicago, III. 
Sage, Eliz., Assistant Professor University Indiana, 

409 N. Indiana Ave., Bloomington, Ind. 
St. John, E. D., Devoe & Baynolds Co., 

14-16 W. Lake St., Chicago, 111. 

Salter, Edith, Instructor Darwin School, 


Salter, Matilda P., Head Art 
Sanborn, Stella M., 


2501 N. Spaulding, Chicago, 111. 
Dept., Southern 111. State Normal, 

Carbon dale. 111. 


348 E. 41st St., Chicago, 111. 

Sauer, Adele P., Art Critic Instructor, Ft. Wayne Normal School, 

904 Madison St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Schaeffer, Clara E., Supervisor Art, 

419 S. nth St., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Schauer, Martha K., Instructor Art, Stiven High School, 

44 Fountain Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
Scherer, Anne L., Instructor Domestic Art, High School, 

202 Gilbert St., Jackson, Mich. 

Scherer, Mat. .1., Director Manual Training, Yeatman High School, 

515 Eutger St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Schmidt, Hans W., Director Ind. Ed., State Normal School, 

607 Jackson St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Schneider, Eobt. W., Director Ind. Arts, Deerfield Shields High School, 

990 N. Green Bay Ed., Highland Park, 111. 
Schneidewendt, Wm., Instructor Manual Training, T. J. Waters School, 

731 Loomis St., Chicago, HI. 

Schoenwetter, O. C., Instructor Manual Training, N. D. High School, 

1080 15th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Schoettler, Arthur E., Instructor Bench Work, Jefferson School, 

138 Lyon PI. N. B., Grand Eapids, Mich. 


Schoffner, 0. Louise, 

610 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago, 111. 
Schreuder, A- N., Instructor Meeh. Dr., Parker High School, 

6732 Perry Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Schuneman, Effie, Instructor Iowa State Teachers College, 

1004 Clay St., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Scofield, Belle C., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

128 E. St. Joseph, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Scott, Alice Jean, Instructor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

1001 N. Johnson, So. Bend, Ind. 
Scott, Alice E., Instructor Manual Training, 

1850 Warren Ave., Chicago, 111. 
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MANUAL 

TRAINING 

— AND- 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

Supplies and Complete Equipments. 

We realize the necessity of studying the 
individual requirements of the different bran- 
ches of this work. Consequently we are always 
in the lead. 

Get your catalogues sent free of charge. 


liRR & lOCKETT 

e«tabllsh*a 1878 Jm HAN 


HARDWARE CO 


14-16 W. RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO. 
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MEKBEHS 


Scott, Kath. H., Instructor and Artist, .Private Studio, 

1107 N. 6th St., Burlington, Iowa. 

Scovel, Mary C., 

5738 Winthrop Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Sears, L. C., Instructor Manual Training, S. D. High School., 

43rd and Beloit Ed., West Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sellech, Eoda E., Shortridge High School, 

Indianapolis, Ind- 

Selvidge, E. W., Prof. Ind. Ed., Geo. Peabody College for Teachers, 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Shaffer, Ida L., Principal Girls Vocational School, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Shannon, Eliz. W., Director Art, State Normal, 

Warrensburg, Mo. 

Sharman, Ina, Instructor Hillside Home School, Hillside, Wis., 

432 S. Pirst St., Evansville, Wis. 
Sharpe, E. M., Student, Academy Fine Arts, 

313 E. Spruce, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Shattuck, Bertha, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

129 N. Stewart, Big Eapids, Mich. 
Shaw, C. li.. Instructor Manual Training, Princeton High School, 

217 N. Euclid Ave., Princeton, 111. 
Sherwood, L. M., Director Technical Normal School of Chicago, 

3207 Michigan Ave., Chicago, HI. 
Sherwood, M. J., Instructor Manual Training, Normal School, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Shillinger, M. W., Instructor Manual Training, Junior High School, 

318 Norwood Ave. S. E., Grand Eapids, Mich. 

Shima, E. T., Commercial, 

20 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Shimonek, Mary, Supervisor Art, 

309 Adams St., Green Bay, Wis. 
Siegmund, Chas. H., Instructor Manual Training, Public School, 

20th and Wright Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sieker, Carmen C., 

860 Downer Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Siekert, Albert P., Assistant Prof. Manual Arts, Bradley Institute, 

Peoria, 111. 

Siler, E. W., Central High School, 

1013 No. Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Silke, Lucy S., Supervisor Art, Chicago Elementary Schools, 

3307 Ehodes Ave., Chicago, HI. 

Simpson, L. L., Manual Arts Press, 

105 Fourth St., Peoria, HI. 
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“YANKEE” TOOLS 

MAKE BETTER MECHANICS 


" ^Illl(lll(((l)'l1l((^ 


Quick Return No. 130. 



No. 1530. 



Every time you buy 
a “Yankee” Tool you 
increase your effi- 
ciency as a mechan- 
ic. More than a 
hundred styles and 


Swivel Vise No. 1993. 

There are Ratchet Drivers, Spiral Drivers, Rigid 
Drivers, Push Drills, Breast Drills, Hand Drills, Chain 
Drills, Bench Drills, Tap Wrenches, etc. 

IS^Send For The Tool Book. 


North Bros. Mfg. Go., 


PHILADELPHIA, 

PA. 
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MBMBEB8 


Sinclair, Eva, Industrial Art, Muncie Normal Institute, 

219 Calvert Ave., Muncie, Ind. 
Sister, Bede, Instructor Bethlehem Academy, 


Sister Francis de Sales, Instructor Art, 

1431 N. Park 

Sister Mary, Instructor Art, St. Clara College, . 


Faribault, Minn. 
Ave., Chicago, 111. 


Sinsinawa, Wis. 

Sister Mary Dolora, Instructor Art, St. Clara College, 


Sinsinawa, Wis. 


Skourup, Ellen, University of Chicago, 

2457 W. North Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Slate, Mrs. Ina K., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

628 S. 5th St., Goshen, Ind. 

Sloan, Percy H., Special Instructor Art, Chicago Elementary Schools, 

1307 N. California Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Smith, Robert M., Supervisor Technical Work, High Schools, 

3248 W. Park Ave., Chicago, III 
Smith, M. Maude, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

1171 W- Main St., Decatur, 111. 


Smith, Nelle Adams, State Normal, 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


Smith, Mrs. H. G., 


1631 Fargo Ave., Chicago, 111. 


Snow, Bonnie E., 


Milburn, N. J. 

Snyder, Ward H., Art Manager E. B. Donnelley & Sons, 

1103 Belmont Ave., Chicago, HI. 
Sparks, Winnie, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 


Pontiac, 111. 


Speise, W. A., 


1126 Jenifer St., Madison, Wis. 
Spencer, Margaret B., Instructor Art, Western Normal, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Spink, B. B., Art Department, Hyde Park High School, 

62nd & Stony Island Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Sprague, J. H., Instructor Manual Training, 

21 N. Ridge St., Kenosha, Wis. 
Stacy, Alice W., Instructor Domestic Science, Public Schools, 

178 23r(l St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Standish, C. K., Instructor Manual Arts, Waukegon Township High School, 

Waukegon, 111. 

Sterling, J. M., Instructor Art, Woodward Manual Training School, 

2623 Glenwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
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OVER 800 SCHOOLS USE 
OLIVER TOOLS 





Oliver Machinery Co. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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MEMBKUii 


Stillman, H. C., Director Manual Arts, Public Schools, 

800 71st Ave., West Allis, Wis. 
Stilwell, Kath M., Instructor Printing, School of Ed., Univ. of Chicago. 

5811 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Stinchfleld, Estelle, Instructor Design, N. S. H. S. 

Denver, Colo. 

StofEer, Chas. 0., Instructor Manual Training, 

5Srd & Loomis, Chicago, 111. 

Strange, Ora, Supervisor Art, 

11 N. Walnut St., East Orange, N, J. 
Street, Mrs. S. G., Instructor Art, John Marshall High School, 

3307 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 111. 
Struthers, A., Assistant Professor Design, Carnegie Institution of Tech., 

Schenky Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Studley, I. Sid., Instructor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

417 19th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sturgeon, Buth, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

Crookston, Minn. 

Suckow, Elsie, Instructor Domestic Science, Public Schools, 

9th & Bing St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sulzer, Harriet, 

4223 Green view Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Swainson, Anna E., Instructor Design, 111. Normal University, 

305 North St., Normal, 111. 

Swing, Jeannette, Instructor Art, 

505 E. 3rd St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sylla, Grace C., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

808 N. Denver Ave., Hastings, Neb. 
Sylvester, Chas. W., Director Manual Training, Public Schools, 

522% W. Monroe St., Springfield, 111. 
Szold, Esther, Assistant Suj^er visor Art, Public Schools, 

701 Millman St., Peoria, 111. 

Tappy, E. A., Supervisor Manual Training, Township High School, 

Joliet, 111. 

Taugher, Wm. P., Instructor Manual Training, High School, 

Kaukauna, Wis. 

Teigen, Begina, Supervisor Art, 

828 First Ave., Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
Temple, Eleanor, Instructor Domestic Art, Central High School, 

Grand Bapids, Mich. 

Thalheimer, Mrs. S. J., Devoe & Baynolds Co., 

1312 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Thomas, Chas. W., Instructor Art, University of Wisconsin, 

705 Harrison St., Madison, Wis. 
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Wells Manual Training 
Lathes 

Safety and Simplicity 

That is what all supervisors and instructors want and 
must have in a MEinual Training Lathe 

The New “Wells” Lathe with the 
Single Handle Control 

has no equal in those and other essential features. We 
welcome investigation and comparison. 

One Handle does it all — starts the lathe, stops it chan- 
ges the speed. {4 changes) Could anything be simpler? 

All Moving Parts carefully guarded. Cover also fur- 
nished over Upper Cone Pulley if desired. You don*t 
need to worry about the boys getting hurt when oper- 
ating “Wells” Lathes. 

Single Handle Con fro/ on both Shaft Underdrive and 
Motor Underdrive Lathes. 

Demonstrator's Lathes with either Outside Face 
Plate, Tripod and Tee Rest or Hand Feed Carriage 
or both. 

Every Manual Training Supervisor and instructor should send for 
our New Free Circular. 

F. E. Wells & Son Co. 

Greenfield Massachusetts 
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Thomson, Neil M., Instructor Manual Training, Englewood High School, 

624 Stewart Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Thompson, R. S., Mgr. Manual Training Dept., Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co., 

14-16 W. Randolph St., Chicago, 111. 
Thompson, V. B., Director Manual Training, 

R. P. D. No. 7, Madison, Wis. 

Thompson, Helen L., Supervisor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

702 S. 29th St., Omaha, Neb. 

Thompson, P. D., Instructor Manual Training, High School, 

Maquoketa, Iowa. 

Thornton, Henrietta, Head Art Department, Iowa State Teachers College, 

1004 Clay St., Cedar Palls, Iowa. 

Thrall, Bessie H., 

4948 Indiana Ave,, Chicago, 111. 
Tice, Hatvey A., Director Manual Training, High School, 

Pond du Lae, Wis. 

Tiefenthaler, Leonore, Suvervisor Home Economies, 

2419 Cold Springs Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tobias, Agnes M., Assistant Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

426 North St., Peoria, 111. 

Todd, Geo. A., Supervisor Manual Training, High Schools, 

747 E. Merchant St., Kankakee, 111. 
Tompkins, B. Ray, Instructor Manual Arts, State Normal, 

856 Marietta Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Traut, Maude, Sloyd, Public Schools, 

441 Coit Ave., N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Trave, Susan M., 


La Crosse, Wis. 


Trimmer, Carmen A., Supervisor Art, 


Kewanee, 111. 


Trueblood, Basil C., Supervisor Manual Arts, High School, 

207 N. 6th St., Watertown, Wis. 


Trueger, Eliz. B., Instructor Art, Englewood High School, 

6022 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, IlL 
Trybom, J. H., Director Manual Training, 

50 Broadway, Detroit, Mich. 


Tucker, Mabelle M., 


1427 24th Ave., Moline, 111. 

Tuthill, Margaret H., Instructor Art, Carl Schurz High School, 

Milwaukee & Addison Sts., Chicago, 111. 
ITfford, Edith, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

809 Pranklin, Cedar Palls, Iowa. 
Dhl, Bertha, Assistant Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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TEACH BOYS 

TO RESPECT GOOD TOOLS 


and you have made a start toward teaching them how to 
use good took We have manufactured cutting-edge 
tools for eighty-three years and we have information re- 
garding numbers and kinds of tools which we will impart 
to those now operating or contemplating starting manual 
training departments. 

We manofactBre the reliable Si-monds Hand Saws. 

Our latest book ‘The Professor and The Saw” tells 
in the course of an entertaining short story the value of 
Manual Training and gives a brief description of how a 
department may be installed. We will very gladly send 
this book without cost to any Woodworking Instructor or 
Supervisor who will write for it. giving his address and the 
name of the school with which he is connected. 

Simonds Manufacturing Co. 

“THE SAW MAKERS” 
FITCHBURG - 

7?f, 


MASS. 



MEMBEJRS 


Ulbricht, Elsa E., Instructor Art, State Normal School, 

249 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Underhill, Dorothy, Instructor Art, Pt. Wayne High School, 

1:^44 Park Ave., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Unverferth, Wm. C., Instructor Mechanical Drawing, High School, 

So. Hohman St., Hammond, Ind. 
Upham, Eliz. G., Milwaukee-D owner College, 


Upham, Ruth, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


146 S. 4th St., Aurora, 111. 

Valentine, E. L., Lane Technical High School, 

2240 Lincoln'- Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Van Buren, Agnes, Instructor Art, Junior High School, 

132 N. Lafayette Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Van Cleve, Kate, Instructor Primary Manual Training, State Normal School, 

St. Cloud, Minn. 

Van Dalseni, Newton, Director Manual Training, Public Schools, 

Neenah, Wis. 

Vanderpool, Matilda, Instructor Art, Art Institute, 

3315 Park Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Van Deusen, Clinton S., State Normal School, 


Kent, Ohio. 

Van Deventer, R. P., Instructor Mechanical Drawing, High School, 

2141 Sherman Ave., Evanston, 111. 
Van Pelt, Minnie M., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

412 N. Monroe, Peoria, HI. 

Van Poppelendam, Laura, Instructor Art Construction, Art Institute, 

Ch'cago, 111. 

Van Anker, Blanche S., Supervisor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

Adrian, Mich. 


Van Wie, Anna, Publisher, 

Room 1039 Pine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 111. 
Varnum, Wm. H., Assistant Professor Art & Design, University of Wis. 

419 Sterling Court, Madison, Wis. 
Vaughn, S. J., Supervisor Manual Training, State Normal, 

Vincent, Harriet L,, Instructor D. S., Von Humboldt Ble. School, 

5937 Circle Ave., Chicago, 111. 

DeKalb, 111. 


Vincent, Mabel A., Instructor. 


Tilden & Adams, Chicago, 111. 


Vinnedge, A. R., A. R. Vinnedge & Co., 

900 W. Lake St., Chicago, 111. 
Vogel, Wm. H., Director Art, Public Schools, 

Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Sharpen all your Manual Training Tools on a 

LUTHER GRIHDER 

Hand, foot or 
engine power. 

Many special 
guides, rests and 
attachments, so that 
any boy can sharp- 
en chisels, plane- 
bits, twist - drills, 
hatchets, gauges, 
ttc, ^Without dajf 
ger of dratoing 
the temper from 
even the finest tool. Cut 10 times better than emery and leave a 
smooth, “biting’* edge. 

Write For Special Catalog and Prices. 

LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO. 

485 Point Street. Milwaukee, U. S. A. 




Best Maide 
No. 5. 


Best Maide 
No. 53. 


THE SPECIALIZATION OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 



American 36-lnoh Band Saw 


FOR 

MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
is one of our chief departments of manu- 
facture. 

OUR NEW MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL CATALOG- is now ready for 
distribution. It is a book that you, as 
a teacher, cannot well afford to be with- 
out, for it will render you valuable as- 
sistance in your class-work, and it will 
cost you nothing. Your request for a 
copy will bo complied with gladly. 

AMERICAN WOODWORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 

Executive and General Sales Office 
BOOHESTEB^ N. Y. 

Sales Offices: New York City, Chi- 
cago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Fort- 
laud, Ore., Spokane. 
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memb:ers 


Von Baehelle, Ethel, 

3434 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 111. 
Wadsworth, Benia M., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

710 W. Lowell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Wagner, Eva A., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

Bloomington, 111. 

Wahlstrom, L. W., Instructor Manual Training, Francis Parker School, 

330 Webster Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Waite, Geo. S., Dir. M. Arts, Western State Normal & Kalamazoo M. Tr. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Waite, Martha, Supervisor Art. 

Oregon, 111. 

Walker, Elta M., Instructor Printing, 

Bloomington, 111. 

Wall, Mrs. Nelle, Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

14 Pine, Danville, 111. 

Wallgren, Walfred I., Instructor Manual Training, 

5218 N. Spaulding Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Wallin, II. L., Instructor Manual Training, LaFayette School, 

4644 Cuyler Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Walton, Jessie S., Instructor Domestic Art, High School, 

810 Wheaton Ave., Kalamazoo, Mi(di. 
Ward, Lucy S., Instructor Art, East Technical High School, 

2029 E. 40th, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ware, Mrs. Alma O., Supervisor & Director, South Bend Training School, 

South Bend, Ind. 

Warner, Nellie, Instructor Cont. School, 

391 So. Ma'u St., Kenosha, Wis. 
Webb, A. 0., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

309 Wilburn, Nashville, Tenn. 

Webb, Juilson T., Instructor Industrial Arts, Lewis Institute, 

Madison & Bobey, Chicago, lU. 

Webster, Mrs. Grace H., Head Dept. D. S., Francis W. Parker School, 

330 Webster Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Weir, Margaret, Instructor Art, High School, 

524 W. 12th St., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Weir, James H., Editor Webb Publishing Company, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Wellman, C. J., Elson Art Publishing Company, 

Belmont, Mass.^ 

Wenrick, Key B., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

508 S. 10th St., LaFayette, Ind. 
Werntz, Carl N., Director Academy Fine Arts, 

81 E. Madison St., Chicago, HI. 
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Disston Equipment 

For The 

Manual Training 
School 



No. 80j^ (>ou}ie 


A harcKvood gauge designed especially for manual 
training school work. An oval head enables the student 
more easily to manipulate the gauge. 

A trained mechanic can make a fair job with almost 
any kind of a tool, but a poor tool in a student’s hand 
means slow progress and discouragement. Don’t handi- 
cap your students with inferior tools. Insist on “DISS- 
TON.” 

Consult our Educational Department on 
pour Manual Training School requirements. 


Henry Disston & Sons (inc.) 

Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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MEMliKU^i 


\Wstl>r(»ok, ,1. N., T?is<rurtor Muiuial Traininjr bjlomoiitary Schools, Chicago, 

Glenview, 111. 

\V(\vl, Lillian, Assistant nircclor Art Instruction, Public Schools, 

(il7 K Drive Woodriitr, TndiauapolJR, Ind. 
Wharton, A., Supervisor Art, Ihihlic Schools, 


Whenter, Waller, Director Manual Training, 


Ashland, Wis. 


Kalamazoo, Mic.h. 

Wln*eler, (). ()., instruebu* Manual Training, Public Schools, 

8117 W. Willow St., Chippewa Palls, Wis. 
Whitacre, Hawley J. InstiMiclor Woodworking, Iowa Slate Teachers College, 

2m College St., Cedar h^alls, Iowa. 
White, W. W., Instructor Manual Training & Printing, Public Schools, 

I nde[KMideiicc, Iowa. 

Whit ford, Win. <b, Instr. Aesthidic & Ind. Hd., College ot* Wd., Univ. of (’hie. 

Chicago, 111. 

Whithain, Martha, laslrnclor Domeslic Science, School for Bliiul, 

rianesvillo, Wis. 

Whit hick, C. II,, Instrnctor Domestic Science, Von Humboldt School, 

•IPlo (In'euview, Chicago, HI. 

Wightman, Mliz. K., Director Art, Central State Normal School, 

.*107 10. High St., Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
Wilber, Anna K., Supervisor Art, (5eii«»vn, St. Clmr.es, Naperville, 

H5 N. Lake St., Aurora, TIL 
Wileox, Grace P., Supervis-or Art, Vublic Schools, 

ISl Uuiiy St., Houghton, Mic.h. 

Wilde, Prank A., Head Department Manual Tmining, W. D. IL S., 

HOP list St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wilde, Samuel, Insirucfor Mechanical Drawing, W. I>, 1 1. S., 

Milwaukee, Wis.; 

WiIke?*.son, (*aprie L., Snpervi.Mir Donie.stic Arl, Public Schools, 

1 i Mast nist St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Willtirdi Mary L,, Iiistnictiir AH, West High Sclioid, 

lt:200 Irving St., Miiinen]>olis, Minn!' 
Willett, S. i*,, Instruclor f Printing, Daveiipfirt High School. 

DU t Si. Clair St., Davenport, Iowa.' 
Willinins, Mabel P., Supervisor Art, Oak Park KIwnentary Schools, 

ill! N. drove Ave., Oak Park, 111., 
Williams, Plorence, Student, Ihiivowity of (hicago, 

(iO:!0 (Hbimet Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Williams, Mary M,, Supervisor Art £ luflustrial Work, Public Schools, 

4t24 N. Gilbert, Danville, 111. 


Wilis, Olive*, Hupendsor Art, 
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4!<H Third Ht, Maniotoo, Mich. 



Bed Rock 
Planes 




The pracdeel end dletinc^Hve iDBSIGN. the 
■olldity of COI^STIKUCTioN. end the ease 
and yariety of AOutUSTMBNT enable theee 
Plahee to SUR>^S ALL O'toBRS for Fine 
Work on all klMa of woods , ' 
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MEMBERS 


WiUson, IVIla F., Tnstriu'tor Fine & Api>lied Art, James Millikin University, 

i:^S5 W. Wood St., Deeatur, 111. 

Wilson, Veni O., Direr! or Trniiiin^, Cleiitral State Normal School, 

41)8 K. Main St., Kdmond, Okla. 

Windoes, Ralph F., Tnatructor Muiinal Training, High School, 

Davenport, Iowa, 

Winebrenner, Harry F. Tnstr. M. Tr. & Hlay Modeling, ICozmlnski & Walter 
Scott Schools, f37()Ii Kenwoo<l, ('hicago, 111. 

Wing, li. W., I)irect(»r Manual Arts, I.aHalle-Peru High School, 

LaSalle, 111. 

Winship, R., SujK'rvisor Manual Arts, Public Schools, 

JOJ K (Ihestnut St., Hloomingtoii, 111. 
Wise, Della A., Supervisor Art, Public Schools, 

4111 Hluir St., DubiKiue, Iowa. 
WIstrainl, Martha, Acjulemy of Fine Arts, Chicago, 111., 

41(1 N. W. iJnd Ave., Oalva, 111. 

Wodack, Oscar P., Sales Manager .las. (Mark, Jr., KU'ctric (^)inpany, 

rd!) W. Washington Hlvii., (Miicngo, 111. 
Wolgauiott, Miss A. M., Manital Arts Press, 


Wootl, Mrs. A. M,, Art Suiiplies, 


Ibin N. Stat(‘ St., 

Wood, Ilhrry W., Supervisor Manual Trnining, 


Peoria, 111. 
Ohicago, Til. 


(Kill M. :2*Mrd St., Indianapolis, Iml. 
Wood, Mae H., Instructor Doniesiic Scietic<‘, Public Schools, 

Sllli Windiest er St„ Milwauk<M*, Wis. 
Woodliury, F. R., Instructor ManunI Training. 


Fast Ohicago, hid. 

Woodriiig, Oiiylii*, Iowa State Teachers Oollegi*, (Vdar Falls, 

(>:22 Hroatlwuy, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Woolman, H. ('., Supervisor Manual Training, Public Schools, 

11117 Pleasant St., l)(»s Moines, Iowa. 

Wooton, Cleorgina, St. (Moud, Miiiti., 


S. Nfichigutt Avo., Ohicago, 111, 

WoruiK, JeHHi(», last met cir, W. I). H. S., 

Hlin Hackett Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Worst, Mdw. F., Supi»r\isor Kleinentary Manual 'rrnining, Ihiblic Schools, 

MVibune Hldg., C Chicago, III 
Wright, Kdith 0., Assistant Supervisor Art, Public Schools of St. Louis, 

•ir»l N. Taylor Ave., Kirkwood, Mo. 
Wright, Leon M, Suis'rvisor Art «iiir (ktiiHtruction, 

Moline, K. Moline & Sllnis, 111. 

Wuest, Ksfher W., Supt‘rvisor Art, 


(114 Broadway, iM>rtland, Ore. 



Beautiful Pictures for the Schoolroom 


Colored Reproductions of Masterpieces 

Home and School Art Shop 

1211 Masonic Temple, Chicago, 111. 

Write for Gataloif and Information about our EXHIBITION Plans. 


Proceedings of the Western 
Drawing and Manual Training 
Association 


Copies of this report may be secured 
from Emma M. Church, Harvester Bldg. 
Chicago. 


PRICE 50c 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT 

New or Rebuilt 

Printing Presses, Paper Cutters and Outfits 
Estimates Furnished for Complete Outfits or Machinerj 
Write V* fot infotnation. 

WANNER MACHINERY CO., 

A. F. Wanner, Prop. 

703 S. Dearborn Street. 

Shops. — 215-23 W. Congress Street CHICAGO. 
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MEMBISHS 


WurHter, Anna, Art Department, Jeffcraon Higli School^ 

2Ki South Seventh St., Lafayette, Ind. 
Wyatt, K. M., Diroetor Manual Training, Dubliw Schools, 

G31 [larvard St., Houston, Texas. 
Young, Klla I’lagg, Suporintcnilent Ohieago Public Schoola, 

LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 111. 

Younts, Krnest Ia, Instructor Manual Training, N. Hawthorne School, 

Oak Park, 111. 


Youso, Will. Q., American Crayon Co., 

1421 </oliiml)ua Avo., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Ziogenhagen, Prod W., Instructor Manual Training, Public. Schools, 

loth & Prairie St.., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Zup]»an, C. A., Instructor Womhvorkiiig, Union lUgh School, 

SO}) Scribner, Grand Itapids, Mich. 
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